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HE little Time w had to ſpare before 

BT eter oaks no en,, 

N T Ny curate Survey of Jeraſalem; fo that I ſhall | 

*Y only give ſome general Account of it at 
* T preſent, and defer Particulars till that 

r Seaſon of Devotion is over, when we ſhall 
have more Leiſure to examine them with Attention. 

Tuls renowned City, though much fallen from its 
ancient Grandeur, is ſtill reckoned the Capital of Pale- 
ſtine, and is much reſorted to, either out of C urioſity or 
Devotion, from all Parts of the Chriſtian World. It is 

| fituated about thirty Miles to the Eaſtward of the Medi- 
terranean, on a rocky Mountain, with ſteep Aſcents to it 
on all Sides, except towards the North ; and ſurrounded 
with a deep Valley, which is again encompaſſed with 
Hills; being thus placed, as it were, in the Midſt of an 
Amphitheatre. | It is walled round, But the Walls are 
not very ſtrong ; nor have they any Baſtions, but an in- 
conſiderable Ditch on one Side only. The City has fix 

Gates, namely, thoſe 2. n Mount Sion, Ster- 


guilina 


— 


"= * % 


Ag, 


TRAVELS through _ 
guilina or the Dung-Gate, St. Stephen's, Herod's, and that 
of Damaſcus; beſides ' the Golden Gate, which is walled 
up, becauſe of a Prophecy the Turks have amongſt them, 
that by that Gate the CHriſtians are to take Feru/alem. 
'The private Buildings are very mean, and the Streets 
are narrow, crooked, and many of them full of Ruins; 
and indeed there is a great deal of waſte Ground in the 
City, and the whole 1s but thinly inhabited, though it is 
ſcarce three Miles in Circumference. | 

Tk preſent Jeruſalem does not ſtand upon the ſame 
Ground that was taken up by the ancient City; for 
Mount Calvary, which is a ſmall Eminence upon the 
greater Mount of Moriah, and formerly appropriated to 
the Execution of MalefaQors, was ſhut out of the Walls 
as a polluted Place; whereas fince our Saviour's ſuffering 
upon it, it has been ſo reverenced and reſorted to by all 
Chriftians, that it has drawn the City round about it, 
and ftands now near the Middle, of Jeruſalem; and, on 
the contrary, a great Part of the Hill of Sios is left 
without the Walls“. In ſhort, the only Thing that ren- 
ders Jeru/alem conſiderable at preſent is the Reſort of Pil- 
grims thither; and the accommodating them with Ne- 
ceſſaries ſeems to be the principal Buſineſs of the Inha- 
bitants. It js the Seat of a Turliſb Sangiack, whoſe 
chief Care is to collect the Grand Signior's Tribute, to 


Dr. Shaw's Account of the 


Situation of Jeruſalem agrees ve- 
ry well with this of our Author, 
« The Hills which ftand round 
s about Ferufalem, ſays the Doc- 
« tor, make it appear to be ſitu- 
« ated as it were in an Amphi- 
ce theatre, whoſe Arena inclineth 
ce to the Eaſt ward. We have 
4 no where, that I know of, any 
« diſtant View of it. That from 
'« the Mount of Olives, which is 
cc the beſt, and perhaps the far- 
c theft, is notwithſtanding at ſo 
cc ſmall a Diſtance, that when 
cc our Saviour was there, he 
© might be ſaid, almoſt in a li- 
© teral Senſe, to have wept over 


* 


it. There are very few Re- | 


6 mains of the City, either as 


tc it was in our Saviour's Time, 
« or as it was afterwards rebuilt 
ce by Hadrian; ſcerce one Stone 
« being left upon another, which 
& bath not been thrown down, 
« Even the very Situation is al- 
cc tered: For Mount Sion, the 
cc moſt eminent Part of the old 
c Feruſalem, is now excluded, 
« and its Ditches fill'd up; whilſt 
« the Places adjoining to Mount 
& Calvary, where Chriſt is ſaid 
cc to have ſuffered without the 
& Gate, are now almoſt in the 
« Centre of the City,” Shaw's 
Travels, p. 334. : | 
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the Holy Land. 8 
' ſee good Orders, obſerved, and to protect the Pilgrims, 
and the Fathers who reſide here, from the Inſults of the 
Arabs. 5 : 5 
On Good. Friday, in the Latin Style, the French Conſul 
was obliged to go into the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, to attend the religious Solemnity of that Seaſon; 
and we made no Scruple to accompany him, though it 
was not yet Zafter according to our Computation. The 
Doors of the Church are guarded at theſe Times by 
Turkiſh Officers and Soldiers, who watch that none enter 
who have not paid an appointed Caphar, which is more 
or leſs according to the Country or Character of the Per- 
ſons who want to be admitted. Whoever has once paid 
this Duty may go in and qut gratis during the whole 


—_ 


Feaſt at public Times, when it is uſual for the Doors to 


be open; but if they would have them opened at any 
Time on purpoſe, the ſame Expence mult be repeated. 
BuT before we enter this ſacred Fabrick, let us take 
a View of its Outſide. The Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, which Pilgrims chiefly viſit, ſtands upon Mount 
Calvary, and is about a hundred Paces long, and fixty 
wide. To prepare this Hill for laying the Foundation 
of the Church, the Workmen were obliged to reduce it 
to a plain Area: hich was done by cutting away ſeve- 
ral Parts of the Rock, and elevating others: But parti- 
cular Care was taken, they tell you, that none of thoſe - 
Parts of the Hill ſhould be diminiſhed, or ſuffer any Al- 
teration, which were more immediately concerned in our 
Saviour's Paſhon; and therefore that Part of Calvary 
where he is ſaid to have been faſtened to the Croſs, and 
lifted up, is left entire, being about twelve Yards ſquare. 
This Spot of Ground is conſiderably higher than the 
Floor of the Church, inſomuch that there arg one and 
twenty Stairs to go up to the Top of it; andthe Holy 
Sepulchre itſelf, which at firſt was a Cave hewn in the 
Rock under-ground, may be now ſaid to ſtand above- 
ground, the Rock all round it having been cut away. 
At the Weſt End of the Church is a ſquare Tower or 


Steeple, the Top of which appears ſomewhat broken 


and ruinous; but the Edifice in general is kept in good 
+ A 3 Repair, 


6 TRAVELS through 
Repair, and, confidering what Part of the World we are 
in, may be deemed ſumptuous and magnificent. 

ALL the Pilgrims having entered the Church on Good- 
Fridey, the Doors were lock d in the Evening, and open'd 
no more till Sunday Morning; during which agreeable 
Confinement we had the Pleaſure of ſeeing all the Cere- 
monies praQtiſed by the Latins at this Feſtival, and of 
viſiting the ſeveral Holy Places in the Church, all which 
we had an Opportunity of ſurveying deliberately and 
without Interruption. By holy Places we are to underſtand 
ſuch as are looked upon with more than ordinary Vene- 
ration, and are reckon'd peculiarly conſecrated, by hav- 
ing ſome particular Actions done in them relating to the 
Sufferings, Death, Burial, and Reſurrection of our Bleſ- 
ſed Saviour. Of theſe there are above a Dozen within 
this Church, ſome of which are as follows: 1. The Place 
where Chriſt was derided by the Soldiers; 2. The Place 
where they divided his Garments; 3. The Priſon where 
he was ſhut up whilſt they digg'd a Hole to ſet the Foot 
of the Croſs in, and prepared every thing for his Cruci- 
fixion ; 4. The Spot where he was nailed to the Croſs ; 

Where the Croſs was erected; 6. Where the Soldier 
ood who pierced his Side with a Spear; 7. Where his 
Body was anointed in order for Burial; 8. Where he 
was laid in the Sepulchre ; 9. Where the Angels ap- 
ared to the Women after his Reſurrection; 10. The 
Place where he himſelf appeared to Mary Magdalen; and 
ſeveral others. All this is ſuppoſed to have been tranſ- 
acted within the narrow Limits of this Church, and the 
ſacred Places are all diſtinguiſhed and adorned with ſo 
many ſeveral Altars. | 
Ix the Galleries round the Church, and in ſome little 
Buildings on the Outſide Ig to it, are Apartments 
ſor the Reception of the Friars and Pilgrims; and in 
theſe Places almoſt every Chriſtian Nation formerly 
maintain'd a ſmall Society of Monks, the Turks aſſigning 
each of them their particular Quarter. There were La- 
ſins, Greeks, Syrians, Armenians, Georgians, Maronites, and 
ſeveral other Sects of Chriſtians; but there are only three 
Sorts remaining at preſent, who conſtantly reſide here, 


the Hory Land. 7 
namely, Latin, Greeks, and Armenians; all the reſt har- 
ing forſaken their Apartments, not being able to bear 
the exceſſive Rents and Extortions impoſed upon them 
by their Mabometan Landlords; and the Armeniazs are 
reduced to ſuch a low Condition, and ſo much in Debt 
to the Tarks, that it is probable they will won be obliged 
to leave their Quarters. / 

BESsInES theſe diſtinft Apartments, each Fraternity 
has its reſpective Altars and Sanctuary for its own Uſe, 
from which all other Nations are excluded. But what + 
has ever been the great Source of Contention between 
the ſeveral Sets of Chriſtians in this Place, is the Com- 
mand and - Appropriation of the Holy Sepulchre, each 
claiming it as their Property, and being deſirous of hav- 
ing it in their own Poſſeflion. The Greeks and Lating 
particularly have diſputed the Privilege of ſaying Maſs 
in this Chapel with ſo much Warmth, that they have 
come to Blows, and wounded each other at the very En- 
trance of the conteſted Sepulchre *:. But to put an end to 
theſe ſcandalous and unchriſtian Quarrels, the French 
King interpoſed by a Letter to the Grand Vizir about 
the Year 1688; and in 1690 an Order was obtained for 
putting the Holy Sepulchre into the Hands of, the La- 

' tins, who fince that Time have had the ſole Privilege of 
ſaying Maſs in it, and folemnizing any public Office of 
Religion, though Chriſtians of all Nations are permitted 

to go into it to perform their private Devotions. | 

Tae conſtant Employment of the Monks belonging 
to the Church 1s to trim the Lamps, and, to make devo- 
tional Viſits and Proceſſions to the ſeveral Altars and ſa- 


c An Evidence of this Fu» „ the Hands of Infidels? Or, if 
« 55 ſays Mr. Maurdrell, the © they ſhould be recover'd, what 
« Father-Guargian of the Latin © deplorable Conteſts might be 
4 Convent ſhew'd us in a great © expected to follow about them? 
* Scar upon his Arm, which he © ſeeing even in their preſent 
% told us was the Mark of a State of Captivity they arg 
« Wound given bim by a fturdy © made the Occaſion of ſuch une 
« Greek Prieſt in one of theſe © chriſtian Rage and Animoſie 
« unholy Wars, Who can ex- * ty.” Journey from Aleppo, Ge, 
„ pect (continues he) ever to ſee p. 70, 71, 3 

* thoſe holy Places reſcued from 3 


# * 7 cred 
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cred Places. Thus they ſpend many Years of their Life, 
and ſome of them, out of their abundant Zeal, conti- 
nue here to their dying Day, entertained and tranſported 
with the pleaſing Contemplations naturally excited by 


this holy Manſion. The Latizs in particular, ten or 


twelve of whom conſtantly refide in the Church with 
their Preſident, make every Day a ſolemn Proceſſion with 


Tapers, Cracifixes, and ſuch-like Apparatus, to the ſe- 


veral Sanctuaries, finging at every one of them a Latin 
Hymn, ſuitable to their reſpettive Subjects; but at Eaffer, 
the Time when Pilgrims uſually reſort to Feruſalem, their 
Duty is greater, and their Ceremonies more numerous, 


than at any other Seaſon. As theſe Latins are more ex- 
act and regular in the Diſcharge of their Functions than 


the other Monks reſiding at Feruſalem, and our Conver- 
fation being chiefly amongſt them, I ſhall only deſcribe 
their Manner of celebrating this Feſtival, without taking 
notice of the Ceremonies practiſed by the other Chriſtians 
on the ſame Occaſion. £ 

On Good- Friday Night, called by the Friars Nox tene- 
broja, or the dark Night, the Solemnity begins, which has 
ſomething in it fo extraordinary as to deſerve a particu- 
lar Defcription. In the Evening, as ſoon as it grew 
duſkiſh, all the Monks and Pilgrims aſſembled in the 
Chapel of the Apparition, (a ſmall Qratory, ſo calld as 


| being the ſuppoſed Place where Chri/t appeared to Mary 


Magdalen after his Reſurrection) in order to walk round 
the Church in Proceſſion. Previous to this, however, 
one of the Latin Fathers preach'd a Sermon, during which 


the Candles were all put out, to yield the more lively 


Repreſentation of what we were then commemorating. 
Sermon being ended, which laſted about half an Hour, 


*+ ery one had a large lighted Taper put into his Hand, 


and all neceſſary Preparations were made for beginning 
the Proceſſion. Among the Crucifixes there was. one of 


a large Size, to which the Image of our Lord, as bi 


as the Life, was faſtened with great Nails, having a 


Crown of Thorns on its Head, and being ſmeared with 


Blood in ſuch a Manner that it very well repreſented the 
tragical Spectacle of our Lord's Body hanging on the 
Croſs. 
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Croſs. This Figure was carried at the Head of the Pro- 
ceſſion, the Company following, and ſinging different 

Hymns at the appointed Places. | | 

Tas firſt Place they ſtopp'd at was a little Cell not far 
from the Door of the Chapel of the Apparition, wherein 

is kept the Pillar of Flagellation; and having ſung a 

Hymn proper to the Cruelty here commemorated, ano- 

ther Friar gave us a Sermon in Spaniſb relating to the 
ſcourging of our .Saviour. This Pillar, or rather the 

Piece of it here preſerved, is near a Yard in Height, and 

is ſecured by an Iron Grate, ſo that nobody can touch it, 
though it may be viewed diſtinctly. oh 

 » From hence we went, two and two, to the Chapel of 
the Priſon, where they ſay our Lord was ſecured whilſt 

Things were getting ready for his Crucifixion, This 1s 

a little dark Place, to which we deſcend by three Steps; 

and belongs to the Greeks, who keep a Lamp there con- 

tinually burning. Here another Hymn was ſung, and a 

third Friar preach'd in 7talian. | 

Ou next Viſit was to the Chapel of the Diviſion of 

Chriſt's Garments, which belongs to the Armenians; and 

here a Hymn was alſo ſung, but we had no Sermon. 
Havinc done here, the Proceſſion advanced to the 

Chapel of Deriſion, wherein is an Altar fupported by 
two Pillars, and underneath it is a Piece of greyiſh Mar- 

ble, on which they ſay the Soldiers placed our Saviour 

when they crowned him With Thorns, and mock'd him, 
ſaying, Hail, King of the Fetus; from which Mockery 
the Chapel takes-its Name. Here we had another Hymn, 

.and a fourth Sermon. | N 

From this Place they went up to Calvary by the Stairs 
already mentioned, leaving their Shoes at the Bottom; 
and being come to the Altar where our.Lord is ſuppoſed 
to have been nailed to the Croſs, they laid down the 
great Crucifix on the Floor, and ſeem'd buſied in nailing 
the Body to the Croſs; and, after the Hynin, another 

Friar preach'd a Sermon upon the Crucifixion, This 

Chapel is covered all over with Moſaick Work; and in 

the Middle of the Pavement there are ſome Marble 
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Stones of ſeveral Colours, defigned to ſhew the very 
Place where our Lord's Blood fell when his Hands and 
Feet were pierced. It belongs to the Latins, and has two 
Altars, before which are fixteen Lamps, and a Candle- 
ſtick with twelve Branches. | 

From hence they removed into an adjoining Chapel, 
. ſeparated from the former only by a Curtain, at the Eaſt 
End of which is the very Place where our Saviour ſuf- 
fered. Here the Rock riſes half a Yard higher than the 
Floor, in Form of an Altar, ten Feet long, and fix or 
ſeven broad; and is cover'd with white Marble. In the 
Middle of this Altar is a round Hole, about ſeven Inches 
in Diameter, cut two Feet deep in the natural Rock, 
which is ſaid to 'be the very ſame individual one, wherein 
the Foot of our Lord's Croſs was fixed. It is now plated 
with Silver, and the Pilgrims thruſt their Arms into it, 
kiſs and proſtrate themſelves upon it, and apply their 
Beads and Crucifixes to it, whereby they acquire, as is 
apprehended, an uncommon Sanctity. On the right Side 
of the Place where our Saviour's Croſs ſtood, is that of 
the penitent Thief that. was crucified with him, and on 
the ſeft Hand that of the wicked Thief, which are re- 
preſented by two Croſſes fix'd on little Marble Pedeſtals. 
Between the Place of our Lord's Croſs, and that of the 
impenitent Thief, is a remarkable Cleft in the Rock, 
which in all Probability was made, as it is ſaid to have 
been, by the Earthquake that happen'd when the Son of 
God ſuffer'd “. That this is a natural and genuine Breach, 
and not counterfeited by Art, every one who fees it muſt 
needs be convinced; for the Sides of it anſwer exactly to 
each other, even where they are inacceſſible to the Tools 
of a Workman. | 
BuT to proceed to our Devotion: In the Hole 
- above-mentioned they placed the great Crucifix with the 

bloody Image upon it, and, leaving it in that ere Poſ- 
ture, they ſung a Hymn; after which, the Guardian of 
the Convent entertained us with a Paſſion Sermon. 
When this was ended, two Friars, perſonating 7 %/ph 


% 


Matt. xvii. 57, 54. 
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of Arimarhbea and Nicodewus, approached the Croſ with 
great Salemnity, and all imaginable Concern in their 
Looks; and, drawing the Nails, they took down the 
bloody Image, which was fo contrived, that the Limbs 
were flexible, as if it had been a real Body and it is no 
ſmall Surprize to Strangers, to ſee the two Fathers bend 
down the Arms, which were extended upon the Croſs, 
and diſpoſe them in fuch a Manner as is uſual in laying 
out a Corple. | | | | 
THe Body being received in à large Winding-ſheet 
was carried — from Calvary, the whole Company at- 
tending it to the Stoue of Unction, which is taken to be 
. the very Place where our Lord's Body was anointed 
25 and prepared with Myrrh and Aloes for the Burial“. It 
a „ is about ſeven Feet long, and two Feet broad, adorned 
all round with a chequer'd Border of little white and red 
Marble Stones; and, to prevent its being trod upon, it is 
*43ncloſed with Tron Rails. Here they laid down the ima- 
ginary Corpſe, and having thrown Perfumes and Spices 
upon it, they wrapp'd it in the Winding-ſheet, ſinging a 
Hymn ſyitable to the Occaſion; after which one of the 
Fathers preach'd a Funeral Sermon. The Qbfequies 
being thus finiih'd, the iefgned Body was depoſited in 
the Sepulchre, and the Door was ſhut; and the whole 
Company, being pretty well tired with this long Cere- 
mony, laid down to Reſt; for which Purpoſe we had 
taken care to bring Pillows and Carpets along with us, 
and ſo ſlept very comfortably in a Gallery belonging to 
the Latin Fathers, hy” 
by THE next Morning nothing paſs'd worth mentioning, 
4 which gave us an Opportunity of viewing ſeveral Things 
5 about this Church not yet deſcribed. Not far from the 
Stone of Unction, towards the Eaſt, there is a little Cha- 
pel; and near the Entrance on the Right Hand ſtands the 
Sepulchre of Godfrey of Bouillon, which has a ndged 
Roof over it, ſupported by four Stone Pillars; and on 
the Marble is engraved the following Epitaph in Gorbir- 
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Hic jacet inclitus Godefridus de Buglion, qui totam iſtam 
terram acquifivit Cultui Chrifliano. Cujus anima 
requieſcat in pace. Amen. 
| That 1s, 
Here lies the renown'd Godfrey of Bouillon, who eſta- 


bliſhed the Worſhip of Chriſt all over this Land. 
May his Soul reſt in Peace. Amen. 


On the Left Hand is the Tomb of his Brother Baldæuin, 
of much the ſame Form, and bearing the following In- 
ſcription : | WT. 
Re Paldeauinus, Judas alter Machabeus,. 
FSypes patriæ, vigor eccliſiæ, virtus utriuſque; 
; $1 formidabant, cui dona tributa ferebant, 
Cedar, & Ag ypii Dan, ae homicida Damaſcus ; 
Perob dolor! in modico clauditur hoc tumulo. 
In Exgliſb to this Effect: 
Like Judas zealous for his Countries Laws, 
Balduin, great Champion in the Chriſtian Cauſe; 
Whom Cedar +, Egypt, and Damaſcus Land, 
Dreaded, and ſerv'd with tributary Hand, 


Pale Death (the beſt, th mightieſt Monareh's Doom, ) 
- Has here laid humble in a ſcanty Tomb. 


Tuxsx were the two firſt Chriſtian Kings of Jeruſalem; 
and as we go out of this Chapel, we ſee four fine Mar- 
ble Monuments on the right Hand againſt the Wal}, 
where the Children of Baldwin are interred ; but the In- 
ſerĩptions upon them are not legible. 2 

- TowarDs the Eaſt End of the Church, between 
the Chapel of the Diven of Chri/s Garments and that 


| 
| 
| 
Il 
1 
| 


tathias, who was made General 


of the Fews, after his Father, and 


gain'd many fignal Victories, but 
was at laſt ſlain in Battle, being 


baſely deſerted by great Part of 


This if meant of Judas Mac- his Army. See his Hiſtory in the 
-cabexs, one of the Sons of Mat- 


firſt Book of the Maccabees. 

+. Part of Arabia, ſo called 
from Kedar, (Gen, xxv. 13.) and 
his Children the Cedreni, Deſcen- 
dants from Iſomael, who inhabited 
Arabia Petrea, e 

of 
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of the D-ri/fon, there is a Dot, from whence we deſcend | 
by thirty Stone Steps to the Chapel of St. Helena, which 
is ſpacious, and has a Dome over it, ſupported by four 
great Pillars of white Marble. Theſe Pillars, being al- 
ways kept moiſt, and ſometimes Drops falling from them 
by the Dampneſs of the Place, the more ſuperſtitious 2 
Chriſtians hereabout pretend that they weep for the 
Death and Sufferings of our Saviour. In this Chapel 
are two Altars, one of which is very large, all of Mar- 
ble, and has eighteen Lamps burning before it; and on ⁵⁶ 
the right Hand, near this great Altar, i is a Marble Chair, - 4 
of an antique Form, wherein the pious Empreſs is ſaid il 
to have ſat, while they were ſearching for our Lord's 
== Croſs below. 
E Faow hence we deſcend, by eleven Steps cut in the 
Rock of Mount Calvary, into the Chapel of the /zvex- 
tion of the Croſs, an obſcure Vault, where they ſay our nl 
Saviour's Croſs was firſt diſcovered. This Place, they 
tell us, was formerly a Ditch at the Foot of Calvary, = 
call'd by the Prophet Jeremiah the Yalley of dead Bodies; if 
and that here the Jews threw:the Croſs on which the Soi 
of God ſuffer'd, and cover'd it with Filth and Rubbiſh. 3 
Here it lay buried till the time of Helena the Mother fr 
Conflantine, *. having had the Place pointed out to her ⁶ 
by a certain Few, cauſed Workmen to dig to a great nl 
Depth, who at laſt found three Croſſes; but being at a 
loſs how to diſtinguiſh the Croſs of Chri/t from thoſe: of 4 1 
the two Malefactors, it is faid the Doubt was removed by 
a Miracle; for a ſick Woman, having touch'd both the 
Croſſes of the Criminals without receiving the leaſt Be- 
nefit, was immediately cured of her Diſeaſe by touching 
the real Croſs of our Saviour. The Few, who had been 
the Inſtrument of this Diſcovery, and was an Eye-wit- 1 * 
neſs, of the Miracle, became a Convert to Chriſtianity, 
and was afterwards Biſhop of Feru/alem, his Name being ⁵⁶ 
changed from Judas to Quiriacus. We are told he for 13 
fered Martyrdom in the Reign of Julian the Apoſtate, ⁶ 
and was canonized after his Death; but how much Truth 1 : I 
* A XXXi, 40. <7 v4 < + YZ 
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there is in all this fine Story, I leave to the Judgment of 
the Reader. This is certain, that the third of May, the 
Day on which the Invention of the Creſi is ſuppoſed to have 
happen'd, is an ancient Feſtival, and ftill continues to he 
obſerv'd by the Church of Rome in Memory of that Dif 
COVETY. 

Ta Choir of this Church is pretty much like thoſe 
of our Cathedrals. At the Weſt End it opens towards 
the Door of the holy Sepulchre, and to the Eaſt it ter- 
minates in a Semicurcle, in which Part ſtands their high 
Altar, richly gilt, and-hung round with the Pictures of 
ſeveral Saints, 33 full faced after the manner of the 
* . Greeks, to whom the Choir belongs. This is ſeparated 
from the reft of the Church by a Wall, and has only 
three Doors, one over-againſ that of the Sepulchre, and 
one on each Side towards the High Altar. It is ſurround- 
ed with large Pillars, which ſupport a Dome bf Free- 


3 . ſtone over it, cloſe at Top, and rough-caft on the Out- 


fide, Towards the Weſt End of the Choir, at an equal 
Diſtance from each Side of it, is a little Hole in the 
” Pavement, which the Eaftern Chriſtians call the Nawel 
or Middle of the World, and really believe it to be ſo, 
grounding their Opinion on a wrong Interpretation of 
an Expreſſion in Scripture, of God's working Salvation 


| isn the midſt of the Earth*. 


Tux Nave or Body of the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre is round, and has two circular Galleries one above 
another, ſupported by large ſquare Pillars, formerly 


*. faced with white Marble ; but many of them have been 


robb'd of that Ornament. Between the Top of the up- 
; per r Range of Pillars and the Extremity of the upright 

Pall, are ſeveral Moſaic Pictures in concave Niches, re- 
preſenting divers Prophets, Apoſtles, and Saints; and 
amongſt them, on the South Side of the Temple, is the 
Effigies of the Emperor Cor/tantine, and oppoſite to it 
that of his Mother Helena, the Foundreſs of this venerable 
Fabrick. This Parr of the Church is covered with ano- 
ther Dome, ſuſtained with Rafters of Cedar, having an 


Palm lxxiv. 12. 
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Opening at Top, like that of the Pantheon at Rome, g 
through which it receives all the Light it has, and which 
is full as much as is neceſſary. Exactly underneath this 
Opening is the holy Sepulchre; which, though once 
under-ground, as before obſerved, is now hewn into the 
Form of a Chapel, and flands conſiderably above the 
Pavement of the Church. Before we enter this facred 
Place, we paſs over a little Elevation, raiſed about a Foot 
higher than the Floor, on each Side of which there is a 
Seat or Bank of white Marble. From hence we paſs in- 
to the Chapel of the Angel, becauſe there they fay the An- 
gel ſat upon the Stone, and told the Woman that our 
Lord was riſen*; but this Stone, which was long pre- 
ſerved here, was conveyed ſome Years ago, it ſeems, to 
the Chapel of St. Saviour belonging to the Armenians. 
Out of this Place we creep into the Chapel of the holy 
Sepulchre, the Door of which is three Feet high and two 
Feet wide; and the whole Grotto, if I may ſo call it, 1s 
about eight Feet ſquare, and as much in Height, all cut 
out of * ſolid Rock, but lined for the moſt part with 
white Marble. On the Right Hand as we enter, which - 
all do barefooted out of Regard to the Sanctity of the 
Place, is the Tomb where our Lord was laid. It is alſo 
faced with Marble, and raiſed in form of an Altar al- 
moſt three Feet from the Floor, extending the whole 
Length and half the Breadth of this little Chapel; fo that 
there is not Room for more than three Perſons to kneel 
there without being very much crowded. There are . 
three Holes cut through the Roof of this Place, to give 

Vent to the Smoke of the Lamps that are kept conti- 
nually burning; and juſt over theſe Holes is erected a 
ſmall Cupola covered with Lead, ſupported by fix double 
Corinthian Columns, which look like Porphyry. When 
it rains, the Water falls through the Opening in the 
Dome of the Church upon this Cupola, from whence. 
Proviſion has been made to carry it off. The Chapel is 
ſurrounded on the Outſide by ten beautiful Pillars of white 
Marble, adjoining to the Wall, and ſuſtaining a Cornice. 


* Matt. xxvii. 1—6. 
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The Lamps that are always burning Wide make the 
Place immoderate hot; however, the Latin Prieſts endure 
it ſo as to ſay Maſs at the Altar, which, as I obſerved be. 
fore, is at preſent their peculiar Privilege. 
- In the Afternoon the Congregation aſſembled in the 
Area before the holy Sepulchre, where the Friars ſpent 
oe Hours in ſinging. the Lamentations of Feremiah 
And afterwards made the uſual Proceſſion round the 
Church, with which the Ceremony of this Day was con- 
cluded. 
THe holy Sepulchre was ſet open very early on Eafter- 


Sunday, and the Fathers put on a Face of Joy, as if it 


had been the very Time of our Lord's Reſurrection. 
Maſs was celebrated in the Morning juſt before the Se- 
pulchre, where the Father-Guardian had a Throne erect- 
ed, and being cloathed in epiſcopal Robes, with a Mi- 
tre on his Head, he gave the Hoſt to all Chriſtians that 
were diſpoſed to receive it, ſeveral 7 urks ſtanding by as 
Spectators. This being over, a pretty large Company, 
"of which we made a Part, went out of the Church, 
and dined at the Latin Convent. 

AFTER this Refreſhment, we ſpent the Remainder of 
the Day in viewing ſome of the remarkable Places with- 
in the City, accompanied by one of the Latin Fathers. 
We were conducted to fee the Palace of Plate, or ra- 
ther the Place where it ſtood, for its Room 15 now taken 
up by an ordinary Dwelling-houſe. It is not far from 
St. Stephen's Gate, which is on the Eaſt Side of the 
City; and from the Terrace of this Houſe we have a 
diſtinct View of the Area where anciently ſtood the fa- 
mous Temple of Solomon. Indeed the only good Sight 
we can get of it is from hence; for the Turks having in- 
cloſed it, and built a Moſque there, a Chriſtian 1s not 
permitted to go within its Borders, without forfeiting his 
Life, unleſs he has a Mind to fave it by renouncingqhis 
Religion. To level ſuch a ſpacious Area as it appears to 
be, upon ſuch a ſtrong rocky Mountain, muſt have coſt 
incredible Labour, but. perhaps no Place in the World 1s 
fitter for an auguſt Building. It lies on the Top of Mount 
Moriah, over-againſt the Mount of Oli ves, the two Mounts 
652 being 
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being ſeparated by the Valley of Jeboſbaphat. The Turk- 
;/- Moſque that is built in the Middle of it is of an octa- 
gonal Figure, ſuppoſed to ſtand upon the ſame Ground 
that was formerly taken up by the Holy of Holies; and, 
though it is neither a large nor elegant Structure, it makes 
a grand Appearance merely by the Advantage of its Si- 
tuation. On the South Side of the Area is another 
Moſque, formerly the Charch of the Purification of the 
Bleſſed Virgin. | | Sa 
From this pretended Palace of Pilate, which is now: 
the Reſidence of the Sangiack, begins what the Chiſtians 
call the dolorous Way, that is, the Way that our Lord was 
led from hence to Mount Catvary, the Place of his Cru- 
cifixion, which is about a Mile diſtant. As we come out 
of the Houſe there is a Deſcent, where was anciently. 3 
what they call the Scala Sanda, or Holy Stairs, which 
they ſay were carried to Rome by Conſtantine or his Mother 
Helena, They obtained the Name from our Saviour's 
having gone up and down them ſeveral Times, and par- 
ticularly when he was conducted to the Place of his Paſ- 
fon. Not far from hence we paſſed under an old Arch 
that eroſſes the Street, on the Eaſt Side of which there 
are two Windows, ſeparated only by a little Marble Pils 3 
lar, where Plate is ſaid to have preſented Chriſ to the 
People, ſaying, Behold the Man. About a hundred Paces 
farther we are ſhewn the Ruins of a Church, built on 
the Place where they tell you the Bleſſed Virgin fell into 
a Swoon, when ſhe ſaw our Lord bearing his Croſs and 
uſed deſpitefully. Fifty or ſixty Yards from hence is the 
Place where they met with Simon the Cyrenian, and come 
pelled him to bear our Saviour's Croſs, after he had fallen 
down ſeveral Times under the heavy Burden. Turning 
a little on the left Hand, we are ſhewn the Place where 
our Saviour ſaid to the Woman, Weep not for me, but for 
yourſelves and for your Children; and over-againſt it, they 
ſay, ſtood the Houſe of the rich Glutton. Soon after this 
we came to the Houſe of Veronica, who, ſeeing our Sa» nl 
viour's Face ſmeared with Sweat and Blood, made way nl 
through the Crowd, and wipedit with a white Handker- 
chief, on which our Lord, in teſtimony of his Thank- 
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fulneſs ſor that charitable Office, left the Reſemblance 
of his Face miraculouſly ſtamped; which they ſay is ſtill 
ſhewn at St. Peter's in Nome on certain Feſtivals. At 
fome Diſtance from this Houſe we paſſed by the Gate of 
Fudgment, through which MalefaQors were anciently 
led to the Place of Execution, and which ftood in the 
Weſtern Wall of old Jeruſalem, but is now conſiderably 
within the City. From hence we aſcend the Eaſt 
Side of Mount Calvary, which needs no farther Deſcrip- 
tion. x 5 | 
O Eafter-Monday, the Maſolem, or Governor of the 
City, ſet out with a Body of four hundred Horſe and 
Foot, according to annual Cuſtom, to convoy the Pil. 
grims towards the River Jordas; for in this Part of the 
Holy Land the Arabs are to powerful and inſolent, that 
there is no travelling without ſuch a Guard. For this 
Protection each Frank Pilgrim pays twelve Dollars, except 
the Eccleſiaſticks, who pay but ſix; and finding ourſelves 
obliged to pay this Sum, whether we took the Journey or 
Raid in the City, we reſolved to make a Part of the Com- 
pany, We were in all about two thouſand five hundred 
iigrims, of every Age, Sex, and Nation; ſome on 
Aſſes, ſome on Mules, and others on Horſeback. Going 
out at St. Srephen's Gate, and having croſſed the Valley 
of Jehoſbaphat and Part of Mount Oliver, we came in half 
an Hour to Bethany, which is at preſent but a ſmall Vil- 
lage. As ſoon as we enter it, we ſee an old Ruin, which 
they call Laxarus's Caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been his 
Dwelling-Houſe; and at the Bottom of a little Deſcent 
they ſhew his Sepulchre, wherein he laid when our Saviour 
raiſed him from the Dead. This Place is held in great 
Veneration by the Turks, who uſe it as an Oratory, and 
demand a ſmall Caphar of the Chriſtians for being ad- 
mitted to ſee it. Not far from hence we paſſed by the 
ſuppoſed Habitation of _ Magdalen; and then, de- 
fcending a ſeep Hill, we came to a Well called the Foun- 
rain of the Apoſtles, becauſe here, according to Tradition, 
they uſed to drink and refreſh themſelves in their Paſſage 
between Jer»/alem and Jericho. Re | 


— 
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From hence we travelled through an intricate Way 
among Hills and Valleys of a very barren Aſpect, but 
diſcovering however ſufficient Signs of the Induſtry of 
the ancient Huſbandmen, After ſome Hours riding we 
came to a mountainous Deſart, in which, it is ſaid, our 
Saviour was tempted by the Devil. Looking down into 
a deep Valley, we ſpied the Ruins of ſome ſmall Cells and 
Cottages, formerly inhabited by Hermits, who indeed 
could not have choſen a more comfortleſs and deſolate 
Place, or more fit for the Purpoſes of Penance and Morti- 
fication. - But to make us ſome Amends, the Tops of 
theſe abandoned Hills afforded us a delightful Proſpect of 
the Mountains of Arabia, the Dead Sea, and the Plain of 
N into which laſt we deſcended after about ſix 
ours March from Jeruſalem. | 
TuRNING up the Plain on the Left Hand, and keeping 
that Courſe for near an Hour, we came to the Foot of an 
exceeding high Mountain called Qsarantania, whither, 
they tell us, the Devil took our Bleſſed Lord when he 
ſhewed him the Kingdoms and Glories of the World“. 
The Aſcent is not only difficult but dangerous; and yet 
there is a Chapel on the Top of it, and another about - 
half way up; befides ſeveral Caves or Holes in the Side 
of the Mountain, formerly the Reſidence of Hermits, 
and ſtill reſorted to by ſome Zealots, who keep their 
Lent there, in Imitation of the forty Days faſting of our 
Savfour. Abundance of Arabs likewiſe ſhelter themſelves 
in theſe Caves, who have Fire-Arms, and generally op- 
per the paſſage of the Pilgrims up the Mountain, un- 
we purchaſe Leave by paying their exorbitant De- 
mands, 1 
Leavinc this Mountain, and having paſs'd by the 
Ruins of an Aquedu& and a Convent, we came to the 
Fountain of Ea, ſo call'd on account of its being mi- 
raculouſly purged of its brackiſh Taſte by that Propheth. 
Its Waters are received in a large Baſon, from whence 


d ey iſſue, and, dividing themſelves into ſeveral Streams, 


are diſperſed over the Plain from thence to Jericho, and 


Matt. ir. 8. + 2 Kirgs ii. 19. 
render 
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render it extremely fertile. A Mile diſtant from hence 
ſtands Jericho, once a famous City, but now a mean Vil- 
lage inhabited by Arabs, conſiſting of thirty or forty 
Houſes ; near which the Governor of Jeruſalem, with his 
Forces and the whole Company of Pilgrims, pitched their | 
Tents. Not far from our Camp, they ſhewed us an old 
ſquare Stone-Building, which they told us was the Houſe 
of Zaccheus. | = Sos 
_ FERICHO was a wealthy City, in the Tribe of Ben- 
Jann, the firſt which Jeſbua took from the Canaanites, the 
Walls of it falling down on the Shouts of the 1/razlites, 
the Sound of ſeven Ram's-horns, and the Circumvection 
of the Ark of the Covenant; and no Soul in it was ſpared, 
except the Harlot Rahab aud ber Family, who had been 
inſtrumental in ſaving the Spies that had been ſent by 
Jeſßbua into the City; which was now burnt to the Ground, 
and a Curſe pronounced againſt the Man that ſhould re- 
build it“. In the Days of Abab, however, above five 
hundred and fifty Years after, it was rebuilt by Hiel the 
Bethelite, who had the Curſe inflited upon him according 
to Jaſpua's Prediction f. But we muſt not underſtand 
this in the ſtricteſt Senſe, as if there had been no ſuch. 
City as Jericho from Jaſbua to Hiel; for in Eglon's Time 
we read of the City of Palm Trees , which is the ſame; 
and of Jericho in David's Days, who ordered his Am- 
baſſadors to ſtay there till their Beards were grown again, 
which had been cut off by Hanun King of Ammon ||. We 
may ſuppoſe, however, that it was inconfiderable till its 
Reſtoration by Hiel, after which it grew famous on many 
Accounts, and was ennobled by the Schools of the Prophets. 
In the Time of the ſecond Temple this City yielded to 
none in all Judæa, except Jeruſalem; for it had a royal Pa- 
lace in it, where Herod the Great ended his Days; an 
Hippodromus, where the Jewiſh Nobility were ſhut up, on 
Purpoſe to be ſlain after his Death; and an Amphithea- 
tre, where his Will was publickly opened and read; with |} 


® See Foſbua, ch, vi. through- with Foſbua vi. 26. 
out. | | 1 Judges iii. 13. 
+ Compare 1 Kings xvi. 34. [ 2 Sam. x. 4, 5. 
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other ſtately Buildings ; but at preſent we find ſcarce any 
Tokens of its ancient Grandeur. 
We decamped very early on Tuęſday Mornings and pro- 
eeded direRly to the River Jordan. The Plain through 
which we paſſed was for the moſt part barren, produeing 
othing but a Kind of Samphire, and ſuch-like marine 
Plants. In ſeveral Places of the Road, where the Water 
had ſettled, we obſerved the Surface of the Ground to be 
hitiſh ; and upon a ftrit Examination found it to be a 
hin Cruſt of Salt, with which Mineral we concluded that 
he whole Valley is plentifully img -2gnated, eſpecially as 


| [theſe ſaline Effloreſcences were at ſome . Diſtance 
from the Dead Sea. 


Ihe Ruins of a Church and Convent dedicated to St. 
ohn, in memory of his baptizing our Saviour; being 
Rounded as near as poſſible to the Place where it is con- 
ectored the Baptiſt had the Honour of performing that 
| cred Office. On the farther Side of the Convent there 

nns a ſmall Deſcent, ſuppoſed to be the firſt or outermoſt 

| Bank of. the Jordan, to which the River formerly over- 
| lowed at certain Seaſons of the Year, particularly in the 

Month of March, and in the Time of Harveſt, But 
Perhaps theſe 1 are quite ceaſed, or are not ſo 
equent as anciently, ſince we diſcovered no Signs of any 


ach thing when we were there, which was the Beginning 
f April. 


bout a Furlong, before we arrive at the preſent Bank of 
he River, which is ſo covered with Tamariſks, Willows, 

and other Trees and Buſhes, that it requires ſome Pains 
to make way through them, and come at a Sight of the 
Water. The Wood on the oppoſite Side of the River 
ſeemed to be thicker than that on ours; and both of them 
are ſaid to be a Covert, as they were formerly, for Lions 


and other Beaſts of Prey“; but we neither ſaw nor Ron 
any of thoſe terrible Creatures. 


* Theſe Beaſts being driven 3 of the River, as Mr, 
out of their Covert by _ Qree- Maundreli CO gave occa - 


TRE 


W1iTHin a Quarter of a Mile of the Jules we ſaw 


| AFTER this little Deſcent, - we _ upon a Level for | 


A 
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Tux Friars having performed their Service preſcribed = 
for this Place, conſiſting of Hymns, Prayers, and ſome 7 


particular Ceremonies, many of the Company ſtripped 


and bathed themſelves in the River, whilſt others cut © 


down Branches of the 'Trees that grew on the Banks, 


ſome cut their Names in the Bark, ſome waſhed their F 


Linen in the River, ſome filled Bottles with its Water, 
and in ſhort every one did ſomething or other to preſerve 
- the Memory of his having viſited the celebrated Stream, 
For my part I contented myſelf with a View of the River, 


without going into it, for it is very deep, and ſo rapid | 
that there is no ſwimming. againſt it, beſides that the | - 


Water is thick and turbid, the natural Conſequence of 


its Rapidity. As to the Breadth of the Jordan, it fell 
ſhort of our Expectations, not being above twenty-five | 
Yards over, (though fo near its Influx into the Dead 


Sea) according to the niceſt Computation we could make. 
Fa Jordan is not only rendered famous by the fre- 
quent Notice that is taken of it in the Holy Scriptures, 
y the Miracles of which it has been the Scene, and e- 
ſpecially by the Baptiſm of our Bleſſed Saviour; but is in 
all Reſpects by far the moſt confiderable Stream of this 
Country, being fometimes called the River by way of E- 
minence. The true Source or Head of the Jordan is 
now agreed to be the little Lake called Phiala, near the 
Mountains of Anti-Libauus. Feſephus indeed makes 
mention of a ler Jordan, whoſe Fountain he places a- 
bout Pauion, while he derives the other, or greater Jordan, 
from Mount Libanus. However, he is not to be under- 
ſtood here as meaning two diſtin Rivers, but as divid- 
ing the ſame into two Parts, which he denominates dif- 
ferently, and perhaps improperly, according to their 
Diſtance from the original Spring. To have a juſt Idea 
of the Courſe of this River, we muſt attend to the ſame 
Hiftorian, who tells us, that, taking its Riſe from Phi- 
ala, it runs under-ground for the Space of a hundred 
and twenty Furlongs, or fifteen Miles; and, breaking 
forth at Panion, it makes its Way through the Samacho- 


nion to that Alluſion, Fer. xlix. like a Lion from the Swelling of 
19. and I. 44. He fball come up Jordan. | 
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zite Lake, from whence proceeding about fifteen Miles 
farther, it flows through the Sea of Tiberias, and then 
holds its Courſe through a vaſt and horrid Deſart, till it 
loſes itſelf in the Dead Sea, or Lacus Aſphaltites; thus ex- 
tending idelf, including the laſt- mentioned Sea or Lake, 


from the Northern. to the Southern Boundary of the 


Land of Promiſe. 


Ar Tan the Pilgrims had all performed what they were 


led to by Curioſity or Devotion, we were ſummoned b 


the Mojolem from the Banks of the Jordan into the Middle 
of the Plain, where he halted; and, having placed him- 
ſelf under his Tent, he cauſed the whole Company to 
paſs before him, one by one, that he might take an exact 
Account of us, and loſe nothing of his Caphar. Our 
Turn being pretty ſoon over, ſeveral of us had a preat 


Deſire to 


go and view the Dead Sea, whillt the reſt of the 


Filgrims were muſtered, which we perceived would take 
up as much Time as would be neceſſary for our Purpoſe. 
But as this Excurſion could not be attempted without the 
Leave of .the Moſolem, we ſent to defire his Permiſſion 
and a Guard to attend us; both which he 828 tho? 


not without ſome Difficulty, and we i 


cuted our Deſign. 


ately proſe. 


Wren we came within two Miles of the Sea, we found 
the Ground very uneven, being full of little Hills and 
Cavities; but we were at a Loſs to account for the Man- 
ner of their Formation, unleſs they have been occafioned 


by ſulphureous Eruptions“. 


* This ſeems to be the Opinion 
of Dr. Shao, from whom 1 ſhall 


tranſcribe the whole Paſſage re- 


lating to this Piece of Natural 
Hiſtory. I was informed, ſays 
c he, that the Bitumen, for which 
*athis Lake [ Appbaltites, or the 
ic Dead Sea] bath been always 


„ remarkab , is, raiſed, at cer- 


© tain Times, from the Bottom 


* in large Hemiſpheres; which, 
ie as ſoon as they touch the Sur- 
cc face, and ſo are ated upon by 
& the external Air, burſt at once, 
« with a great Smoke and Noiſe, 


9 


Upon the Shore of the Sea 
&* 'like the Pulvis fulminans of 


© the Chymiſts, and diſperſe 


© themſelves round about in a 
© thouſand Pieces, But this ha 
<< pens only near the Shore; 1 
in greater Depths the Eruptions 
« are ſuppoſed to diſcover them- 
« ſelves only in ſuch Columns of 
„ Smoke, as are now and then 
© obſerved to ariſe from the Lake. 
And perhaps to ſuch Eruptions 
«© as theſe we may attribute that 
« Veriety of Pits and Hollows 
* which are found in the Neigh- 
6 bourhood of this Lake, and 
| or 
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or Lake we found abundance of ſmall black Pebbles, 
__ - which are ſoon ſet on fire by being held in the Flame of a 1 
Candle, and yield a Smoak intolerably ſtinking and of. 
I fenſive; but they have this remarkable Property, that they : 
only loſe of their Weight by burning, their Bulk ſuffer. 
ing no Dimunition. Theſe Stones are capable of being 
= poliſhed to as great a Luſtre as black Marble, and are 
.aid to be found plentifully, and of a conſiderable Size, 
3 in the neighbouring Monntains. | | J 
Tak Water of the Dead Sea is very clear, but is ex. 
tremely ſalt, and withal bitter and nauſeous; ſo that I 
do not at all wonder at the prevailing Tradition, that no 
Fiſh, or other Animals, can live in it; though the Truth 
of this has been called in queſtion, on account of ſome 
Shells, like thoſe of Oyſters, having been diſcovered up- 
on the Shore. The Saltneſs of this Water likewiſe makes 
it very ſtrong, from whence it has been falſly reported, 
that it buoys Men up to the Top when they wade into it 
as high as their Navels; but it is undoubtedly true, that a 
Perſon may ſwim in it with a great deal of Eaſe, his Body 
being ſupported by the Strength of the Salt in an extraor- 
dinary Manner. As to the other Tradition, that Birds 
= _- attempting to fly over this Sea drop down dead, being 
595% © killed by its noxtous Vapours, we had ocular Demonſtra- | 
= tion of its Falſity. The Bitumen, which is gathered 
hereabouts, is exactly like Pitch, and hardly to be 
diſtinguiſhed from it, but. that it ſmells and taſtes like 
Sulphur. 121 ; | . : 292 11 
Tuis Lake Aſphaltites, called alſo the Dead Sea and the 
Salt Sea, is ſuppoſed to have been formed by the Submer. 


. K 


2 


«© compared very juſtly by Mr. „ tive Sulphur; the former is 
% Maundrell to thoſe Places in © friable, heavier than Water, 
England where there have been © yielding, upon Friction or being 
< formerly Lime-Kilns. The Bi- “ ſet on fire, a fœtid Smell. Nei- 
* gumen, in all Probability, is ac- * ther doth it appear to be, as i 
« companied from the Bottom * Dioſcorides deſcribed his A. 
« with Sulphur, ' infomuch as © pbaltus, of a purpliſh Colour, 
« both of them are found pro- „“ but is as black as Jet, and ex- 
« miſcuouſly upon the Waſh of „ actly of the fame ſhining Ap- 
t the Shore. The latter is exact- © pearance.“ .Shaw*s Travels 
« ly the ſame with common na- p. 374, 375. 4 : 
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ſion of the Vale of Siddim, where once, as is generally 
concluded, ſtood the five Cities of Sodom, Gomorrah, Ad- 
ma, Zeboiim, and Bela“. On this account it has been 
repreſented as a prodigious and everlaſting Monument of 
| the juſt Judgment of God, to deter Mankind from com- 
| mitting thoſe Sins which brought upon Sodom, Gomorrah, 
and other Cities, the Number whereof 1s uncertain, ſuch 
a terrible and total Deſtruction. How this fine Valley 
was turned into a lifeleſs diſagreeable Lake, we may form 


ex. ſome Notion to ourſelves, by conſidering, that the Soil of 
ut 1 it was much of the ſame Nature with that about the Cit 

at no BY of Babylon, abounding with Bitumen and other combuſti- 
ruth ble Subſtances ; and that it vas well watered every where 
ſome before the Lord deſtroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, even as the 
vp. Garden of the Lord, like the Land of EgyptfF. Now it 1s 
uakes BY reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the Thunder and Lightning, 
by | which were undoubtedly concerned in the Overthrow of 

1 


Sodom and Gomorrah, falling in great Abundance upon 
| ſome Pits of Bitumen, the Veins of that combuſtible Mat- 
Body ter took fire immediately ; and as the Fire penetrated into 
, the lowermoſt Bowels of that bituminous Country, theſe 
Binde wicked Cities were ſubverted, by a dreadful Earthquake, 
being which was followed by a ſubfiding of the Ground ; and 
nſtra- BY that, as ſoon as the Earth was ſunk, it would unavoidably 
hered BY fall out, that the Waters, running to this Place in ſo great 
to be BY Abundance, and mixing with the vaſt Quantity of Bitu- ; 
s like men, would form a Lake of what was a Valley before, 
4 and a Lake of ſuch Qualities as it is at preſent known to 
d the BY poſſeſs. 8 = fa 
| Which way ſoever we account for this wonderful 
Change, the Origin of the Dead Sea has been generally 
Water, dated from the Deſtruction of the Cities in the Vale of 
rbeing Siddim. But though it appears a Sort of Raſhneſs to call 
1. Nei- in queſtion what has been ſo univerfally advanced and re- 
be, a BY ceived among Chriſtians, yet all this has been lately con- 
tradifted, not to ſay confuted, by the ingenious Reland ; 
whoſe Arguments are chiefly founded on Scripture itſelf, 
though he finds no mean Authorities elſewhere to ſupport 


* Gen, xiv. 2. 8. + Gen. xiii. 10. 
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him in his Opinion. To enter into a Diſcuſſion of this 
Point, would be too tedious, and inconſiſtent with our 
Deſign; I ſhall therefor > leave it to be examined by thoſe 
who-have more Learning and Leiſure, and who ma 
think it of ſufficient Importance to deſerve their At- 
tention, Let me add, however, that none of our Com. 
E. who carefully ſurveyed the — of this Lake as 
ar as Sight could reach, diſcovered any Remains of * 
Cities which were made ſuch dreadful Examples of the 
divine Vengeance: But to infer from hence, that there 
are no ſuch Ruins under Water, or that the Cities in queſ- 
tion never ſtood upon the Ground that is now covered 
by the Lake, would argue the greateſt Weakneſs ima- 
ginable. , 
IT is mentioned by Jeſephus as a wonderful Circumſtance, 
that the Dead Sea changes its Colour three times a Day; 


which ſome Travellers have pretended to confirm: But 


this Variety, if there be any Truth in the Report, is un- 
queſtionably owing to natural Cauſes, and may be ac- 
counted for, with the Help of a little 'Opticks, by con- 
ſidering the Nature of its Situation, and the Soil of the 
adjacent Country. As for the Apples of” Sodom, or infer- 
nal Apples, mentioned bota by Jaſephus and Tacitus as 
growing on the Borders of this Lake, deſcribed to be 
extremely fair and beautiful without, but all Soot and 
Aſhes within; for my part, I ſaw no Trees near the 
Lake, on which ſuch Fruit might be expected to grow, 
and am apt to believe theſe Apples had never any Exiſt- 
ence in Nature, but where the Produce of ſome ſuperſti- 
tious or poetical Imagination. 


LesT the Reader ſhould think that I detain him too 


long upon the Shore of this melancholy Lake, I fall only 


add, that it is almoſt fourſcore Miles in Length, and 
eighteen or twenty in Breadth, To the South our Proſpect 
was unbounded, but on the Eaſt and Weſt the Lake 1s 
incloſed by exceeding high Mountains. On the North it 


has the Plain of Jericho, on which Side it receives the 


Waters of the Jordan; and though theſe of themſelves 
are very conſiderable, beſides ſeveral other Streams that 
fall into it from the Mountains, they occaſion no ſenſible 

e | Increaſe 
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* Let us ſee Dr. Shaw's Sen- 
eiments on this Head. The 
FJordan, ſays the Doctor, is by 
far the moſt conſiderable Ri- 
* yer, except the Nile, that 1 
have ſeen either in the Levant 
or Barbary : However, I could 
not compute it tobe morethan 
thirty Yards broad, though 
this is in a great meaſure made 
up by the Depth, which, even 
at the Brink, I found to be 
three, If then we take this, 
during the whole Year, for 
the mean Depth of the Stream, 
(which, I am to obſerve far- 


aA a «aA 


=# Hour,) the Jordan will every 
Day diſcharge into the Dead 

Sea about 6,090,000 Tons of 
Water. So great a Quantity 
of Water being daily received, 
without any viſible Increaſe in 
the uſual Limits of the Dead 
Sea, hath made ſome conjec- 
ture that it muſt be abſorbed 
by the burning Sands; others, 
that there are ſome ſubterra- 
neous Cavities to receive it ; 
or elſe that there is a Commu- 
nication betwixt it and the Ser- 


; the Hory LanvD. 
Increaſe of the Lake, notwithſtanding it has no viſible 
Outlet, nor any known way of diſcharging the continual 
3 Supplies that are poured into it, unleſs by Evaporation 
and this fingle Means perhaps will be found ſufficient for 
that Purpoſe, without having Recourſe to abſurd or im- 


cc 


* ther, runs about two Miles an 
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RkruRN INS from the Dead Sea, we came in an Hour's 
time to an old Greek Convent, reduced almoſt to an 
Heap of Ruins; but Part of the Church is ſtill remain- 
ing, with ſeveral Pieces of Painting that have received 
ery little Injury, particularly one over the Altar, which 
s a Repreſentation of our Lord's Supper. In leſs than 
two Hours more we rejoined our Company, who were 


gencamped upon the ſame Ground we had poſſeſſed the 


ce bonic Lake; not conſidering 
& that the Dead Sea alone will 
«© loſe every Day near one Third 
% more in Vapour, than what 


« this amounts to. For, provi- 
cc 


cc 
oC 
cc 
cc 
* 


according to the general Com- 
putation, ſeventy- two Miles 
long and eighteen broad; then, 
by allowing, according to Dr. 
Halley's Obſervation, 6914 
«© Tons of Vapour to every ſquare 
« Mile, there will be drawn up 
every Day above 8, 960, ooo 
«© Tons. Nay further, as the 


« Heat of the Sun is of more 
cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
«cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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diterranean Sea, exalting there- 


mated by our Profeſlor; ſo the 
Jordan may, in ſome meaſure, 
make up this Exceſe, by ſwel- 
ling more at one Time than 
another; tho', without doubt, 
there are ſeveral other Rivers, 
particularly from the Moun- 
tains of Moab, that muſt con- 
« tinually diſcharge themſelves 
« into the Dead Sea. Shaw's 


Travels, p. 373, 374. 
Night 


ded the Dead Sea thould be, 


Activity here than in the Me- 


by a greater Proportion of Va- 
pour than what had been eſti- 
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Night before; and here we 


oſed ourſeves a ſecond : 


time, not a little fatigued with our Day's Journey, the g 
' Sun having ſhone very warm, and the Plain of Jerich | 


affording no manner of Shelter. f 
ABouT Fericho there are ſeveral Gardens, and Planta. 


+ 8 


tions of Date-Trees“, which are watered by little Stream, 


flowing 


from the above-mentioned Fountain of Ela; 


but the moſt remarkable Fruit of this Place is a Sort of 


green Plum, which the Arabs call Zaccone. | 
upon a prickly Shrub with narrow Leaves, and reſem-* 
bles a ſmall unripe Walnut both in Shape and Colour, 
The Arabs pound the Kernels of this Fruit in a Mortar, 3 
and then put them into ſcalding Water; to the Top offi 
which, after it has ſtood ſome Time, riſes an Oil, 0 * 
they ſkim off carefully and preſerve in Bottles, 


It grow 


Thi 


Oil they eſteem as a very valuable Remedy, preferring ii 


even to the Balm of Gilead, either applied outwardly t 
green Wounds, or taken inwardly for Bruiſes. 


As for 


the Roſes of Jericho, of which ſo meny wonderfull 
Things are reported, the Seaſon of the Year did not af. 


ford us a Sight of that Curioſity. 
give Eaſe to 2 at the Time of Delivery; 


Feſtival- Days of the Bleſſed Virgin, according to . : 
with many other ridiculous Notions, now 


ploded+. 


* Tt is very probable that the 
Holy Land formerly abounded 


with Palm or Date-Trees much 


more than it does at preſent; Ju- 
dæa being repreſented on ſoreral 
Coins of Veſpaſian's, by a diſ- 
conſolate Woman ſitting under a 
Palm-Tree. The ſame Tree is 
made an Emblem of MNeape/rs 
(now Naploſa) upon a Medal of 
Domitian s; and of Seppboris, 
(the preſent Saffour )-the Metro- 
polis of Galilee, upon one of Tra- 
Jans. Fericho ſeems to have 
been particularly famous for theſe 
Trees, being called the City of 
Paln-Trees in Deut. xxxiv. 3. 


* 


They are ſaid to 


generally ex. 


about that — than in any "= 
ther Part of the Holy Land; the 
Climate of Fericho being warn, | 
the Soil ſandy and well waterel) 
and every way ſuitable to ſucł 
Plantations, See Shaw's 77 
vels, p. 370, 371. 

+ Thewvenot tells us theſe Roſe 
will not blow, except they are put 
into Water; but in that Caſe the, 
will blow at all Seaſons. He a1 
ſays he has ſeen them in the De- - 9 
ſarts about Mount Sinai; ſo tha 
they are not peculiar to the Pla 
of Fericho, as lome have imagined 
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O account of the Heat of the Weather, we decamped 


about Three in the Morning; and, returning by the 
ö the ſame Way we came, without any remarkable Occur- 
rich rence, we arrived in ſeven Hours at FJeruſalem. After 

ZZve had dined at the Latin Convent, we walked out 
anta- > through Damaſcus Gate, in order to view ſome Curioſt- 
eam 


ties without the City. We were firſt conducted to a 
a large Grotto, ſaid to have been anciently the Reſidence 
of Jeremiah ; and on the Left Side of it they ſhewed us 


TOW a Shelve into the Rock, about eight Feet from the 

eſem-| Ground, which they tell us was the Prophet's Bed; and 

lour. not far from thence is the Cave where they ſay he wrote 

550% his Lamentations. This Place is at preſent inhabited by a 
P ors 


1 few Derwi/es, being held in great Veneration by T urks 
and Fewws, as well as by Chriſtians. 
| From hence we were led to thoſe famous Grottos 
called the Sepulchres of the Kings, but of what Kings is 
= uncertain ; for thoſe of Jrael and Judah, according to 
\s - the Holy Scriptures, where buried in other Places; unleſs 
derſuſf we may conjecture that theſe are the Sepulchres of the 
Sons of Dawid, in one of which Hezekiah is ſaid to have 


ing u 


1d o been interred*. But leaving this Uncertainty, the Whole 
= ſeems to have been an Undertaking of ſuch vaſt Labour 
111 the 


and Expence, that it may well be preſumed to have been 
chers; the Work of Princes. Its Entrance, which is cut out of 


ly en. the natura! Rock, faces the Eaſt, and admits you into 
an open Court about forty Paces ſquare, hollowed out of 


;oture:\l the ſame Rock, with which it is encompaſſed inſtead of 
lrivatei Walls; and on the South Side of the Court is a Portico, 
any o. eight Yards long and four broad, hewn ont of the Rock 
d; tie likewiſe. This Portico has a kind of Architrave in 
cre Front, once adorned with Sculpture of Fruits and Flowers, 
to ſuch but now defaced ; and at the End of it we deſcend on 
s 77 the Left Hand towards the Sepulchres. The Paſſage in- 
to them being almoſt choaked up with Rubbiſh, we creep 
through it with ſome Difficulty ; but our Pains are re- 
warded with the Sight of a fine Room, ſeven or eight 


Yards ſquare, which is cut out of the Rock like the for- 


ſe Roſe <j 
7 are pu 
aſe the 
He allo 
the De- 
ſo tha 
1c Plain 
1agined. 


* Chron, xxxii. 33. | 
| | B 3 | . | mer, 
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mer, with ſurprizing Exactneſs and Regularity. From] 
this we paſs into fix Rooms more, one within another, 
all of the ſame Workmanſhip with the firſt ; but the two 
| innermoſt are deeper than the reſt, having a Deſcent in- 
to them of ſix or ſeven Steps. In the Sides of each of? 
theſe Rooms, the firſt excepted, are ſeveral Niches, 3 
wherein the Dead were depoſited in Coffins of Stone; 
ſome Remains of which are till to be ſeen, but not one 
of them entire. 4 
We made no great Stay in theſe damp and obſcure 
Places; but I muſt not forget to mention the Doors of 
the Chambers, which have puzzled and aſtoniſhed tel Þ 
moſt ingenious Travellers. There is but one of then 
hanging at preſent, but this is ſufficient to give us au 
Idea of the reſt. It is a large Stone about fix Inches 
thick, and about the Size of an ordinary Door, carvel 
in ſuch a Manner as to reſemble two Pannels of Wain. ; 
ſcot. The Stane is evidently of the ſame Kind with the 
whole Rock; and the Hinges, upon which it turns in the 
Nature of Axles, are of the ſame entire Piece of ron 1 


immoveable Rock, one at the Top, the other at the Bol. 1 
tom. Theſe Doors were generally thought to have? 
been cut out of the Rock in the ſame Place and Manner 
as they hung; but by conſidering the Hinges of thoſe A 
that are thrown down, the uppermoſt whereof are twice 3 
as long as the lower ones, and examining nicely into 


that which is now hanging, we may reaſonably concluce, 
that theſe Doors, like others, were cut and faſhioned be- 
fore they were brought and fixed in their intended Sta- 
tions. After viewing theſe Sepulchres, we retired to the 
French Conſul's, where we ſupped and took up our Quar- 
ters. ” 
Tux next Morning we ſet out for Bethlehem, the Place 2 
of our Bleſſed Saviour's Nativity, which ſtands about fix 3 
Miles South from Jeraſalem. Going out at the Beihl.. 1 


em Gate, and turning on the Left, we paſſed by the 
Foot of Mount Sion; and a little to the Right Hand alf 
our Road we were ſhewn the Pool of Bathfheba, as ther 


call; it, PEST 6 to be the fame wherein ſhe was waſhing 
; herlcli 


Te © 3 
1 
9 
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herſelf when David ſpied her from the Terrace of his 
palace“; though others refer this Accident to another 
EZ Pool in the Garden, juſt within the Walls of the City. 
About two Miles from Feruſalem we came to a large 
E Turpentine-Tree, ſtanding by the Side of the Road, un- 
der the Shade whereof the Bleſſed Virgin is ſaid to have 
=D reſted herſelf, when ſhe was carrying our Lord in her 
Arms to preſent him at the Temple. Nothing leſs than 
a Miracle, to be ſure, can account for this Tree's con- 
tinuing freſh and flouriſhing for ſuch a long Succeflion of 
Ages; but ſome ſay the real Tree was ſet on fire long 
ago by the Arabs, which the Monks hearing of, ran thi- 
ZZ ther in all haſte, and ſaved as much of it as they poſſibly 
could, whereof they ſtill make Chaplets and little Croſſes. 
Above a Mile out of the Road, to the Weſtward of this 
Place, they ſhew us an ancient Tower, which they ſay 
was the Habitation of good old Simeon, who took our 
= Saviour in his Arms, and ſung his Nunc dimittis in the 
Temple. The next Curiofity we meet with in our Way 
is a Well, where we are told the Star appeared to the 
Eaſtern Magi, at which they rejoiced exceedingly . 
Half a Mile farther ſtands a Green Convent, built like a 
Caſtle, and dedicated to the Prophet Es, who they ſay 
was born in that Place, and the Impreſſion of whoſe 
Body they pretend to ſhew in a hard Stone, on which he 
uſed to take his Repoſe. A little diſtant from hence we 
ſee a ruinous Building, which they call Jacob's Houſe, as 
believing it ſtands on the very Spot where that Patriarch 
had his Habitation. Then on our Left we are ſhewn a 
Piece of Ground, where they pick up ſmall round Stones 
exactly reſembling Peaſe, concerning which they have a 
Tradition, that the Bleſſed Virgin, going from Berhlebem 
to Feru/alem, found a Man ſowing Peaſe, and begged a 
Handfal of him to relieve her Hunger ; which the Ruſtick 
refuſing to give her, and telling her they were nothin 
but Stones, his Words were immediately verified, all his 


* 2 Sam. Xi. 2. . | 
+ Lord, now letteſt thou thy Servant depart in Peace, &c. Luke ii, 


9-32: | | 
pd Matth, ii. 9, 10. i B 4 | Peaſe 


. 
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Peaſe being miraculouſly petrified in an Inſtant: And 
the Remains of theſe (as they fondly imagine them to | 

be) are gathered up and ſold to the ſuperſtitious Pilgrims, | 

After travelling another Mile, we are ſhewn the Tomb 

of the beautiful Rachel; and perhaps this may be the 7 

true Place of her Interment, but we ſee nothing of the 

Pillar which Jacob erected upon her Grave“, the preſent 

ſupulchral Monument being evidently of modern Struc- 

ture. Not far from hence, a little on the Left Hand of 
the Road, is what they call David's Well, ſuppoſed to 
be the ſame that he fo paſſionately thirſted after +, but it 
is rather a Ciſtern than a Well, ſupplied only with Rain, 
and otherwiſe of no particular Eſtimation. From this 

Place we arrived at Bethlehem in a Quarter of an Hour, 
and were kindly received by the Guardian of the Fran- 

ci/can Convent. ” 7 
BETHLEHEM, anciently called Ephrath or Ephra- 

rab, a City of the Tribe of Judab, is now dwindled to 

a ſmall Village, but ever memorable and renowned for? 

being the Birth-place of the Saviour of the World. On * 

this Account it is much reſorted to by Pilgrims ; and the 

Inhabitants, who are chiefly Greeks and Armenians, and 

who have their reſpective Convents here as well as the 7 

Latins, get a tolerable Livelihood by the Sale of their 

Croſſes, Chaplets, Models of the Sacred Places, and 

ſuch-like Merchandiſe. | | ; 3} 
Tu Latin Convent is a ſpacious, but not an elegant 

Building, conſiſting of ſeveral' Courts, accommodated # 

with Gardens, and ſurrounded by a ſtrong Wall, at the 

North-Weſt Corner whereof is an old ruined Tower, 

which has formerly ſuffered much in defending the Place. 

This Monaſtery, as well as thoſe of the Greeks and Ar- 

menians, is contiguous to a magnificent Church built by | 

the Empreſs — the ſuppoſed Place of our Sa- 
viour's Nativity. We enter this Fabrick through a Por- 
tico ſuſtained by ſixteen Marble Pillars; and, coming into 
the Nave or Body of the Church, we find its lofty Roof, 
which is of Cedar, ſupported by four Rows of whate | 


— # Gen, xxXv. 19, 20. | + 2 Sam. Xxiii. 15. 


Marble 
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Marble Pillars, ten in a Row, whereby five Iſles are 
formed, the middlemoſt being much wider than the reſt, 
The Choir is very large, terminating in a Semicircle, 
where ſtands the high Altar; and on each Hand of the 
Entrance into the Choir are two other ſemicircular Di- 
viſions, with their reſpective Altars. This Part of the 
Church is covered with a noble Cupola, leaded on the 
Outſide, and adorn'd within with Moſaic Figures. Near 
the great Altar are two little Marble Stair-caſes, one on 
each Side, having thirteen Steps a-piece, by which we 
deſcend into the Chapel of the Nativity, Here we find 
an Altar, under an arched Concave, with a Repreſenta- 
tion of the Nativity, before which ſeveral Lamps are 
kept continually burning. In the Middle of the Pave- 
ment underneath the Altar, which is of excellent Mar- 
ble, there is a Glory of Silver like the Sun, with this 
Inſcription round it, Hic de Virgine Maria Jeſus Chriftus 
natus oft; that is, Here Jeſus Chriſt was born of the Virgin 
Mary. From hence we go down by three Marble Steps 
into another little Chapel, where they ſhew us the Man- 
ger in which our Lord was laid, It is cut out of the 
natural Rock, about two Feet high from the Floor, and 
is lined with white Marble; in the Veins whereof th 
fancy they diſcover the Figure of an old Man with a 
Monk's Hood on, which they will have to be the Re- 
preſentation of St. Jerom, miraculouſly fix'd in the Stone, 
as a Memorial of his Piety and Affection for the ſacred 
Manger. But, it ſeems, this is only a counterfeit Man- 
ger which the good Fathers ſhew us at Berhlehem, the 
original wooden one having been long ſince carried from 
thence to Rome, where it is ſtill preſerved in the Church 
of St. Mary Maggiore“, if we may believe the Accounts 
of the Chriſtians in Europe. | 
Faom the Chapel of the Nativity we were conducted 
along a narrow Paſlage into that of the Ianocenis who 
were ſlain by the barbarous Command of Hered. In the 
next place they ſhew'd us the Sepulchre of Euſebius, and 
in a neighbouring Chapel that of St. Ferem. A little 
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* farther, 
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farther, in the ſame Chapel, is the Tomb of St. Paula, 
a Roman Lady, deſcended from the ancient Families f 
the Gracchi and Cornelii, as appears from her Epitaph, 
She founded four Convents near this Church at Bethle- 
hem, one of Monks, and three of Nuns; herſelf being 
Abbeſs of one of them for the Space of twenty Years. 
Some Veſtiges of one of theſe Buildings are ſtill to be 
diſcern'd, and alſo of an Hoſpital for Pilgrims erected by 
the fame pious Lady, the Ruins of which declare it to 
have been no mean Structure. From St. Jerom's Chapel 
we paſs into an adjoining Grot or Cell, which they call 
his Study, and where they tell us he ſpent moſt of his 
Time for fifty Years in tranſlating the Bible. Returning 
into the above-mentioned Chapel of, the Innocents, we 
were led up Stairs into the Chapel of St. Catharine, which 
belongs to the Latins, and from thence to our Apart- 
ments in their Convent. = < 5 
Wx ſpent the next Day in viſiting the moſt remarka- 
ble Places in the Neighbourhood of Bethlehem ; but firſt 
of all went to ſee the Grozto of the Virgin, which is within 
forty Yards of the Convent, and is held in great Vene- 
ration on account of a 'Tradition they have, that herein 
the Virgin Mary hid herſelf and her Divine Babe, to 
avoid the Fury of Hered, whilſt Jeſeph prepared all things 
neceſſary for their Departure into Egypt. The Grotto is 
round, cut out of a chalky Rock, and has an Altar in 
It, at which Maſs is ſometimes celebrated by the Latins. 
The Monks will not allow the Whiteneſs of this Place 
tobe natural, but affirm it was miraculouſly occafioned 
by ſome Drops of the Virgin's Milk, which fell from 
her Breaſt as ſhe was ſuckling the Infant 7%. But this 
is not all; for, befides its Whiteneſs, they tell you the 
Chalk thereby acquired a wonderful Virtue of increaſing 
Women's Milk, and of recovering it when quite loſt ; 
and it is actually pulverized and taken for this Purpoſe 
by the Women hereabouts, Turks and Arabs as well as 
Chriftians; and, as they affirm, with very great Succeſs *. Þ 


* Le Bruyn tells us, that the Chalk prevails ſo generally, that 
Opinion of the Virtues of this Lumps of it are carried to Feru- 


Over 
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Over this Grotto ſtood one of the Nunneries built by the 
| above-mentioned Paula, in which ſhe ended her Days3 
but nothing of it remains, except the Foundation, 
Havins viewed this Grotto, we directed our Courſe 
to thoſe famous Fountains, Pogls, and Gardens, ſaid to 
have been the Contrivance and Delight of Solomon, which 
lie about four Miles South from Bethlehem. To theſe 
Works this great King is ſuppoſed to allude, when, 
among other Inſtances of his Magnificence, he reckons 
his Vineyards, Gardens, and Pools of Water*. Theſe 
Pools are three in Number, one above another, and fo 
diſpoſed, that the Waters of the uppermoſt deſcend into 
the ſecond, and thoſe of the ſecond into the third. They 
are of a quadrangular Figure, each of them about ninety_ 
Paces broad; but there is ſome Difference in their Length, 
that of the firſt being a hundred and ſixty Paces, of the 
ſecond two hundred, and of the third two hundred and 
twenty. They contain a great Quantity of Water, being 
very deep; and are lined round with a Wall, (exce 
where the natural Rock makes it unneceſlary) which is 
covered with a durable Sort of Plaiiter. | 
NAR theſe Pools is a pretty Caſtle of modern Struc- 
ture, and at a little Diſtance we came to the Fountain 
from whence they principally derive their Waters. The 
good Friars, who have the Hiftory of all the remarkable 
Places in this Country at their Fingers Ends, pretend 
that this was the /ealed Fountain, to which Solomon com- 
pares the holy Spouſe, when he ſays, A Garden inclaſed 
ts my Sifter, my Spouſe; a Spring ſhut up, a Fountain ſeal- 
edt: And, to countenance this Opinion, they have a 
Tradition that Solomon actually kept the Door of this 
Fountain ſealed with his Signet, in order to preſerve the 
Water for his own drinking. The Place, indeed, is ca- 
pable of being thus ſecured; for the Paſſage down to the 
Waters 1s a narrow Hole, through which we deſcend 


Salem, and there impreſſed with for ſome of it for a Lady, a Pa- 
the Seal of the City, in order to tient of his, who\was defective 
be ſent into Eurepe. He adds, in her Milk. 

that he met with a Phyſician at * Eccleſ. ii. 4, 5, 6. wh 
Venice ſimple enough to aſk him Þ Canticles iv, 12, 


with 
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with ſome Difficulty into a vaulted Room or Cave, about Þ 
twelve Yards in Length and ſeven in Breadth; and ad- f 
. Joining to this is another Room ſomewhat leſs, but of 
the ſame Faſhion, the Roofs of both being ſupported by 
Stone Arches, which have the Appearance of great An- 
tiquity, and may poſſibly have been the Work of Solomon 
himſelf. Here we diſcover three different Springs, at 
which the Water riſes, and is convey'd into a ſmall R-. 
ſervoir, from- whence it flows down to the Pools through 7 
a large ſubterraneous Paſſage ; but before it arrives there, 
Part of the Stream is receiv'd by an AqueduQ of Brick, 

and carried by many Turnings and Windings to Jeru- 
falem. | 5 1 
BELOw the Pools runs a narrow rocky Valley, ſhut in 
on each Side with very high Mountains, where the Friars 
have thought proper to place the inclo/ed Garden, men- 
tion'd in the above-cited Text of the Canticles. I ſhall not 1 
venture to affirm, that this Conjecture is abſolutely falſe; 
but if it be true, it muſt be acknowledged that Solomon RI 
diſplay'd his Wealth more than his Wiſdom, when he 
made fine Gardens in ſuch rocky Ground, and ſo little 
adapted to ſuch a Deſign. As to the Pools, they are 
probably the Contrivance of Solomon, being a Work not 
at all unworthy of that wiſe Prince, and containing ſuch 
a Store of excellent Spring-Water, as perhaps cannot be 
equall'd in any Part of Paleſtine. 

Ix our Return towards Bethlehem, winding round to 
the Eaſt, we were ſhewn the Cave where Dawid is ſaid 
to have cut off the Skirt of Saul's Garment“. From 
hence we went to the Fields where the Shepherds were 
watching their Flocks, when the Angel brought them 
the joytal Tidings of the Birth of our Saviour ; on 
which very Place, as is ſuppoſed, the Empreſs Helena 7 
built a Church, which is now in Ruins. Not far from 
the Field is a little Village where the Shepherds are ſaid 
to have dwelt; and in the Middle of it is a Well, which 
they ſay ſwell'd miraculoutly up to the very, Brim to fa- 
*15fy the Thirſt of the Bleſſed Virgin, when the churliſh 


* 1 Sam. xxiv. 3, 4. T Luke ii, $12, 
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by Arz Dinner we took a Walk to the Weſtward of 
n- Bethlehem, and having paſſed by the Well that David 
0 thirſted after, as already mentioned, we came to the Re- 
at mains of an old AqueduQ, which anciently conveyed the 
e- Water from Solamon's Pools to Jeruſalem, and which is 
zh ſuppoſed, as it very well may, to be the Work of that 
e, great Monarch. It runs along the Surface of the Ground, 
k, and conſiſts of large Stones, a Sort of coarſe Marble, 
u- 3 perforated and let into each other after the manner of 
= Pipes; and, for their better Preſervation, covered over 
in with a Caſe or Arch of ſmaller Stones, firmly cemented 
rs together with a very ſtrong Mortar. In ſhort, the Work 
n- FX ſeems defign'd to have out-liv'd even Time itſelf; but it 
ot XR has been ſo deſtroy'd by the violent Hands of the Turks 
; and Arabs, that, though it formerly extended five or fix 
3 Leagues, there is only a Fragment of it here and there 
le remaining. . | 
le [ ux next Morning, having ſatisfied the Guardian for 
e the Trouble we had given him, we took Leave of Betb- 
t EX hhem very early, deſigning to viſit the Wilderneſs and 
h Convent of St. John the Baptiſt, and from thence to 
e return to Feraſalem. We had not gone far from Beth- 
: lebem before we croſſed Part of a Valley, where t 
tell you the Angel of the Lord flew in one Night a hun- 
= dred and eighty-five thouſand of Sennacherib's Army“). 
= In half an Hour from hence we came to Bootiſpella, a 
Village ſituated upon a little Hill, and inhabited ſolely 
by Chriſtians, the Turks not daring to dwell there, on 
account of a Report which is univerſally believ'd amongſt 
them, that no Mahometan can live in it above eight. or 
ten Days. Where Strength is wanting, Art muſt be 
uſed; and in this Inſtance the Chriſtians have out-witted 
the Turks, who, weak enough to believe there may be 
Truth in the Story they have ſpread abroad, leave the 
Village to them without any Moleſtation. 
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LrAvixc this Village, we came in an Hour's time to 
the Fountain where they tell us that Philip baptized the 
Ethiopian Eunuch; but two Reaſons induce me to believe 
that this is not the Place where that Ceremony was per. 1 
formed: Firſt, the Road is very ſteep and craggy, and 
ſcarce paſſable for a Man on Horſeback ; and appears to 
be much leſs ſo for a Chariot, ſuch as the Eunuch rode 
in, or any Wheel Carriage whatſoever. Secondly, the 
Spring is very ſhallow and inconfiderable, ſcarce afford. 
ing Water enough to reach one's Ancles; and therefore 
cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be the Place where 
Philip and the Eunuch went Forth into the Water *, ac. 
cording to the Scripture Account of the Matter; unleſs m 
we may conjecture that the Baptiſm in queſtion was per- 
formed in a Baſon or Reſervoir at ſome Diſtance below | 
this Fountain, wherein the little Rill that flows from it 
is at preſent-received, | F f 
Nor far from this Spring is what they call the Village 
of St. Philip, where we aſcended a ſteep Hill, and en- 
ter'd St. John's Wilderneſs, which we found to be a very 
rocky and mountainous Country, but neither ſo barren 
nor uncultivated as the Name + had given us Reaſon to 
expect. Having travelled an Hour in this Wilderneſs, 
we came to the Fountain and Cave of the Baprift, where 
he is ſaid to have lived with great Aufterity till he enter'd 
upon his Miniſtry. Near this Cave, which 1s on the 
North Side of a rugged Mountain, grew ſeveral Trees, 
which the Friars call Locu/ft-Trees, and pretend that the 
Fruit of theſe was Part of St. John's Suſtenance: But 
what the Locuſts really were, on which the Scripture 
tells us the holy Baptiſt fed, I leave to the Learned to 
determine . 


* As viii. 38. 

+ A Wilderneſs, among the 

eos, did not always ſignify a 

lace wholly void of Inhabitants; 
but a Place that was more moun- 
tainous, leſs fruitful, leſs peo- 
pled, and where the Habitations 
were more diſperſed, than in other 


Parts of the Country, 


-was Fowl, or Fiſh, or Herbs, or 


1 There is no Neceſſity for 
running into Criticiſms about this 
Diet of the Bapriff, whether it 


wild Peaſe, (for the Word which 
in our Tranſlation is render'd Lo- 
cuſts has been made to fignify all 
theſe) ſince it is notorious, that 
Locuits, in the moſt obvious and 
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e to From this Cave we proceeded towards the Convent 


the of St. John, paſſing along the Valley of Elah, where 
eve Da * Calab, he Champion of the Philiſtines, who 
er. We had like- 


nad proudly defied the Armies of [/rae/*. 


nd viſe in Sight a Village called Modon, or Modin, memo- 
to Fable for being the Burying-place of the Maccabees +, 
de Itboſe valiant Defenders of their Country. Before we 
the came to the Convent, we turn'd a little out of the Road | 
rd. Fo a Place which they call the Houſe of Elixabeib, the 
Tre Mother of the Baprift ; where there was alſo a Monaſtery 


formerly, and a Church built by the Empreſs Helena, 
both now in Ruins; nor do they ſhew us any thing re- 


fs markable here, except a Grotto, wherein they tell us 
r- the Bleſſed Virgin ſaluted Elizabeth, and pronounced her 
divine Magnificat t, which is therefore frequently ſung 


to have been born. 


in this Place by the Pilgrims with great Devotion, 
Azour half a Mile from hence ſtands the Convent of 
St. John, a modern Structure, having been built the lat- 
ter End of the laſt Century, upon the Ruins of a former 
Convent, and on the Place where the Baptiſt is ſuppoſed 
It is a large ſquare Building, re- 
*X markably neat and uniform; but it is much exceeded by 
its Church, which is eminently beautiful. 
# conſiſts of three Iſles, and has a handſome Cupola in 
the Middle, underneath which is a curious Moſaic Pave- 
ment, equal to any thing of that Kind perform'd by the 


This Church 


b { Moderns, and perhaps ſurpaſling the Ancients themſelves, 


XX uſual Senſe of the Word, were 
Creatures which the Lewitical Law 
XX look*d upon as clean, and allowed 
XZ the eros to eat, (Lewit. xi. 22.) 
and that they were a common 
Food, as the Ancients affirm, in 
Africa, Perſia, Syria, and Pa- 
leſtine itſelf. This ſeems con- 
firm'd by the Accounts of modern 
Authors, who tell us that in ſome 
Places Locuſts are brought to 
Market in large Quantities, and 
pourchaſed by the common People; 


3 At the upper End of the North Hle we deſcend by ſeve- 


and that they are frequently ſeen 
upon the Banks of the River 
Fordan, of the ſame Form as ours, 
but much larger ; and being et- 
ther fried in Oil, or dried in the 
Sun, are accounted a good Sort 
of Food, 
“ See 1 Sam. xvii, through 
out. | | 

+ 1 Macc. ii. 70. | 

T Luke i. 46. My Soul doth 
magnify the Lord, &c, to the End 
of the 55th Verſe, , 5 

| ral 


49. Travers tbroagh 4 
ral Marble Steps to a ſumptuous Altar, erected over al ; fre: 
hot Spot where they ſay Elizabeth was . of theſ 1 


ture, together with their continual Extortions — 3 
it is ſurprizing how the Friars have found Means to raig 
this elegant Structure, which undoubtedly has been? 
very expenſive Work, as they themſelves take care 92 *—(U 
let Strangers know, in order to excite their Compaſſia 
and Liberality. 8 
In our Way from hence to Jeruſalem we paid a Vift 
to the Convent of the Holy Creo/s, belonging to the Greet, 
who treated us with great Civility. Ir 1s a Rrong and 
yer neat Structure, and enjoys an agreeable Situation, 
The Church belonging to it is not without its Beauties, 
having a handſome Dome, and being adorn'd, like that 
of St. Jobn, with a Molaic Pavement. But nothing re. 
lating to it is more remarkable than the Reaſon of its 
Name and Foundation; which is, becauſe here is the 
very Hole to be ſeen, wherein ſtood the Root of the Tree 
that yielded the Timber to make the Croſs on which our 
Saviour ſuffer'd: And here the Pilgrims frequently pro- 
ſtrate themſelves and kiſs the Ground, with all poſlible 
_ Expreſſions of Zeal and Devotion; a flagrant Inſtance, 
among many others, of the Credulity and Superftition 
of thoſe poor People, whe: thus expoſe Chrittianity to 
the Deriſion of Infidels. From this Convent we return'd 
in about half an Hour to Feru/alem. Op 
Ws arrived juſt ſoon enough to ſee a Ceremony kept 
up by the Greets and Armenians every Eafter-Ewe, on b | 
which Day they pretend that all the Lamps and Candles 
in the Holy Sepulchre are lighted by a miraculous Flame 
from Heaven; and the Pilgrims of thoſe Nations, who 
e always very numerous, pay Money to their Prieſts <1 
bor being admitted to this Solemnity. Some of the La 
tins alſo go thither out of Curioſity ; and the Twrks them- 
ſelves come in great Numbers, as People do to a Play. 
houſe, for their Amuſement and Diverſion. Fearing lei 
we ſhould be too late, we did not ſtay to take any Re- Wl 
freſhment 
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| 1 freſhment after our Journey, but made all poſſible Haſte 
the toe the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, which we found 
EX crowded with a vaſt and diſtracted Aſſembly, inſomuch 
hen chat we had ſome Difficulty to make our Way to the 
1a. Gallery belonging to the Latzns; where, however, we 
rd got Places at laſt, and from thence had a diſtin& View 
ai of almoſt every thing that paſs'd on this Occaſion. 
n 1X ALL the Lamps in the Church being previouſly extin- 
= ouiſh'd, they began this frantic Ceremony about Twelve 
don o'Clock, by running ſwiftly round the Holy Sepulchre, 
= howling, roaring, and making a moſt hideous Clamour, 
ih RF very improper for the Place they were in, and fitter for 
the Celebration of the Feaſts of Bacchus than a Chriſtian 
and Solemnity. Having thus work*d themſelves up to a De- 
on. gree of Madneſs, they fell to acting the moſt antick 
es, Tricks imaginable, dragging ſome along the Floor, and 
carrying others upon their Shoulders round the Sepulchre. 
re. Sometimes they took Men with their Heels upwards, and 
it pull'd them about in that indecent Manner; and then, 
letting them fall deſignedly, burſt out into Laughter; 
re whilft others ſhew'd Poſtures, and tumbled, as if they 
Dur BT had been upon a Mountebank's Stage. In a Word, no- 
thing can be conceiv'd more wild and extravagant, than 
what was acted in this religious Frenzy. | 
THE Tumult continued from Twelve to Three in the 
Afternoon, when a Greet Archbiſhop, in a ſplendid Pa- 
triarchal Habit, (as repreſenting their Patriarch, who 
was not at that Time in Fery/alem) advanced at the Head 
of the Clergy of that Communion, and began a Proceſ- 
pt X ſion round the Holy Sepulchre, being immediately fol- 


00 lowed by the principal Biſhop of the Armenians, wearin 

es 2 Mitre after the Latin Faſhion, and the other Biſhops 

ne and Prieſts of that Nation; and all this accompanied 

10 with the Pomp of Streamers, Standards, Crucifixes, and 
ts embroider'd Veſtments. Having march'd in this Order 
1-7 three times round the Holy Sepulchre, the Repreſenta- 


tive of the Patriarch and the chief Armenian Biſhop en- 
'. - tered into it, and ſhut the Door after them; all the 
Lamps and Candles within having been before extin- 
guiſn'd in the Preſence of the Turſs and other Witneſſes, 
| tg 
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to render the Fraud the leſs ſuſpected. As the Miracle 
drew nearer its Accomplithment, the Shouts of the Peo. 
ple were doubled; and every one preſs'd ſo violently to. 
wards the Door of the Sepulchre, that the Janizarie, 
who were appointed to guard it, could not keep them of 
without the greateſt Difficulty. When the two Prelate; 
had ſtaid about a Minute in the Sepulchre, they both 
came out with blazing Torches in their Hands; at? 
which Sight the Company grew quite ungovernable, and 
throng'd about them in ſuch Numbers to light their re. 
ſpective Tapers at this Holy Flame, that the Fanizarir 
were obliged to lay about them on all Hands with their 
Staves, knocking off the Caps of the Greeks, and break. 
ing their Heads, to prevent their crowding ſo vehement. 
ly: But their Zeal made them inſenſible of the Blows 
they received, every one being defirous of catching the 
ſacred Fire as ſoon as ever it was brought out of the Se. 
ulchre, the firſt being eſteemed the pureſt, as coming 
immediately from Heaven. bu 4 
Ar length the Greek Archbiſhop and the Armenian Pre. 
late were pretty well freed from the Crowd, who dif- 
perſed themſelves about the Church as they got their Ta-. 
Rr. lighted ;- and, ſo many Hands being employ'd, every i 
art of it was preſently illuminated. But the Frenzy did 
not end here; for many of the Zealots applied the holy 
Fin, as it is call'd, to their Faces, Arms, and Boſoms, 
upon a Suppoſition that it would not burn like an earthly 
Flame; but one might eaſily perceive, that the Experi- 
ment ſoon convinced them of their Miſtake. They now 
play'd ſeveral of their Pranks over again, and ſome new 
ones as fooliſh as any of the former; one Man running 
full-ſpeed round the Sepulchre with a Drum at his Back, 
whilſt another followed him and beat upon it, whoſe i 
Place was inſtantly ſupplied by a third as ſoon as he was 
weary. In a ſhort Time, however, the Noiſe and Con- 
fuſion abated; and we obſerved Men and Women, in 
ſeveral Parts of the Church, opening large Pieces of Li- 
nen, making Croſſes upon them with lighted Tapers, and 
ſmearing them with the melted Wax; and this Cloth 
they preſerve for Winding-ſheets for themſelves and their 


Friends, 
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Friends, fondly imagining that a Shroud, to which the 
Virtue of this heavenly Fire has been communicated, 
will be a certain Security againſt the Flames of Hell it- 
ſelf. 5 80 1 | | 
We have no Occaſion to puzzle ourſelves in account- 
ing for the Manner in which this pretended Miracle 1s 
performed“, ſince every body knows, that a Flint and 
Steel, or a little Phoſphorus, would eaſily do the Buſineſs. 
Befides, we are credibly informed, that many Years ago 
the Turks themſelves diſcovered the Cheat, and would 
have puniſhed thoſe who carried it on, but that the Patri- 
arch repreſented to them, that he could not poſſibly pay 
them the Money required of him, if they deprived him 
of the Profit of the holy Fire; and therefore the Chriſti- 
ans were permitted to continue the Impoſture. 
THe next Day, {April 14,) being our own Eafter- 
Sunday, we did not ſtir abroad, but ſpent the Morning in 
our private Devotions, and dined with the French Con- 
ful. After Dinner we drank ſeveral Bottles of excellent 
Wine, the Produce of the Vineyards in the Neighbour- 
hood of Feru/alem; for I cannot but acknowledge, that 
though the Vine is not cultivated and improved as it 
might be in this Country, yet the ſmall Quantity of 
Wine that is made about Feru/alem and Hebron is equal 
in Goodneſs to any that we met with in the Levant. 
Ox Monday Morning we walked out to fee ſome more 
of the remarkable Places in and about the City, which 
we had not yet viſited. The firſt Place we came to was 


* Mr. Maundrel! acknow- 
ledges, that when he ſaw this 
Ceremony the Fire was kindled in 
the Sepulchre with great Quick- 
neſs and Dexterity ; but ſays, that 
the Behaviourof the Rabble in the 
Church very-much diſcredited the 
Miracle. The Latin (conti- 
«& nues he) take a great deal of 
« Pains to expoſe this Ceremony 


== © as a moſt ſhameful Impoſture, 


% and a Scandal to the Chriſtian 
« Religion; perhaps out of En- 


c vy, that others ſhould be Ma- 
ce ſters of ſo gainful a Buſineſs: 
% But the Greeks and Armenians 
« pin their Faith upon it, and 
% make their Pilgrimage chiefly 
cc upon this Motive; and it is 
ce the deplorable Unhappineſs of 
ce their Prieſts, that having act- 
«© ed the Cheat fo long already, 


ce they are forced now to ſtand 


& to it, for fear of endangering 
cc the Apoſtaſy of their People. 


Journey from Aleppo, Fe. P. 97. 
St. Peter's 


— 


1 
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St. Peter's Priſon, as they will have it to be, from which 
he was delivered by the Angel *; and it is ſtill put to its 
primitive Uſe. About a Furlong from thence we were 
ſhewn an old Church, which belongs to the Greeks, ſaid | 
to have been built by the Empreſs Helena, upon the 
the Ground where anciently ſtood the Houſe of Zebedtee; 

who they tell you was a Fiſherman, and uſed to bring 
Fiſh from Joppa to Feru/alem. A little farther, to the 
South is the Place where, they ſay, ſtood the Iron Gate 
that opened of its own accord when the Angel was con- 
ducting Peter out of Priſon: And very near it we ſee a 
ſmall Church belonging to the Srians, ſaid to have been 
built where the Houſe of Mark ftood, to which the Apo- 
ſtle went immediately after his miraculous Deliverance, 
They boaſt of having in this Church a $z-7ac Manuſcript 
of the New Teflament about nine hundred Years old, and 
2 little Stone Font made uſe of by the Apoſtles them- 
ſelves. In the ſame Street there is a Building, which, 
according to Tradition, has been put to various Uſes; 
being originally the Houſe of St. Thomas, afterwards a 
Chriſtian Church, and at preſent a Tartiſb Moſque. by 
_ Pass1NG into the next Street we are ſhewn the Place 
where our Lord appeared after his Reſurrection to Mary i 
Magdalen and the other Mary, according to St. Mat- 
#hew +, though the Friars have added” a third Mary to 
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the Number. Turning from heuce to the Left we come 


to the Convent of the Armenians, who enjoy here a 
very large and pleaſant Piece of Ground, their Houſes 
and Gardens taking up all that Part of Mount Sion that 
is at preſent within the Walls of the City, Their Church 
is built over the Place where they ſay St. James the Bro- 
ther of John was beheaded by the Command of Herod t. i 
In this Church are two very ſplendid Altars, adorned BE 
with rich Mitres, embroidered Copes, Croſſes, Crowns, 
Chalices, and a vaſt Number of other ſacred Utenſils 
both in Gold and Silver. But its greateſt Ornament, in 
my Opinion, is its Pulpit, which is made of Tortoiſe- 


* A; xii, 7—10. 
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Arnenians, ſuppoſed to have heen anciently the Houſe of 


to the Door of our Saviour's Sepulchre, which was a 


is near ſeven Feet long, three Feet broad, and a Foot 


the Hory LAN p. oy 


nell and Mother of Pearl, with a beautiful Canopy over 
it of the ſame Structure; the Whole fo exquiſitely per- 


formed, that the Work manſhip far ſurpaſſes the Materials. 


# There is alſo a Chapel in this Church, wherein they 


ſhew us three great Stones, which are reckoned of extra- 
ordinary Value; one of them being the Stone on which 
Moſes broke the two Tables“, provoked at the Idolatry 
of the 1/raelites in worſhipping the Golden Calf; another 
being brought from the Place of our Saviour's Baptiſm, 
and the third from that of his Transfiguration. 

A LITTLE to the Weſtward of this Convent we come. 
to another ſmall Church, likewiſe in the Hands of the 


the High-Prieft Annas, or at leaſt to have been built upon 
the ſame Spot of Ground. Within the Church they 
ſhew us a Hole in the Wall, made there to denote the 
Place where a certain Officer (whom the Friars will have 
to be Malchus) ſmote our Bleſſed Lord with the Palm of 
his Hand +. In the Court before the Church there is an 
Olive-Tree, to which they tell us Chri# was chained by 
Order of Annas, to prevent his making his Efcape. 
From hence we went out of the City by the Gate of 
Sion, near which ſtands another little Chapel belonging 
alſo to the Armenians, ſaid to have been formerly the 
Houſe of Caiaphas. Under the Altar of this Chapel 
they pretend to ſhew us the very Stone that Fo/eph rolled 


long time kept in the Church of the Sepulchre, but was 
ſome way or other conveyed hither by the Armenians. It 


thick; ſo that 7o/eph muſt have been a pretty ſtrong Man, 
if we ſuppoſe him to have tumbled it along without any 
Aſſiſtance. To preſerve it the better, it is all covered 
over with Plaiſter, except in a few Places; which are left 
bare to receive the devout Kiſſes of the Pilgrims. Here 
is alſo ſhewn a little Cell, wherein they ſay our Lord was 
impriſoned for ſome time, before he was carried from 
hence to Pilate; and we ſaw an Orange-Tree, which 


* Exod, xxxii. 19. + Jobn xviii. 22. 


they 
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they tell us grows upon the very Spot where St. Peter 
ſtood to warm himſelf, when he thrice denied his Maſter, 
Nor far from hence is a Mahometan Moſque, for. 
merly the Church of the Cænaculum, where they ſay our 
Saviour celebrated his laſt Supper with his Apoſtles ; but 
the Turks will not allow the Inſide of it to be ſeen by 


Chriſtians. Hard by we ſee the Ruins of a Houſe where. 


in the Bleſſed Virgin is ſuppoſed to have died; and going 


down the Hill Eaſtward they ſhew us the Place where a or 
Few would have taken away her Corps, as the Apoſtles 
were carrying it to the Grave, but had his Hand withered 


for making the impious Attempt. Still lower down the 
Hill we come to a Grotto, to which St. Peter 1s ſaid to 
have retired after he had denied his Lord, and there to 
have bitterly lamented his ſhameful Inconſtancy. 

We entered the City again at the Dung-Gate, and 
keeping cloſe by the Wall on our Left, we were con- 
ducted into a Garden at the Foot of Mount Moriah, and 
there ſhewn ſeveral large Vaults, running. under-ground 
for fifty or threeſcore Yards, They form two Ifles, be- 
ing arched at top, and ſuſtained by tall Pillars conſiſting 
each of one ſingle Stone, two Yards in Diameter. It is 
not eaſy to determine for what Uie they were originally 
deſigned, unleſs we may conjecture from Joſephus, that 
they were made to enlarge the Area of the Temple, 
| ſome ſuch Work as this being ſeemingly deſcribed by 
that Hiſtorian *. From hence we returned to the Con- 
vent, where we ſpent the Remainder of the "Day in 
agreeable Converſation. | 3 
Tux next Morning we made a ſmall Excurſion out 
of the Gate of Bethlehem, turning down on the Left 
Hand by the Caſtle of the Piſans, ſo called becauſe built 
by thoſe People when the Chriſtians were Maſters of Je- 
ruſalem. Having paſſed by Barh/heba's Pool, which has 
been already taken notice of, we entered the Valley of 
Hinnom, on the Weſt Side whereof is the Place anciently 
called the Potter's Field, and afterwards Aceldama, or the 
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Field of Blood*, becauſe it was purchaſed with the thirty 
Pieces of Silver, the Price of the innocent Blood of our 
Paviour; but at preſent it is called the Holy Field, on ac- 
Pount of the Veneration it has obtained amongit Chriſti- 
It is a ſmall Piece of Ground, about thirty Yards 
In Length, and half as much in Breadth, and is now 
She Burying-place of the Armenians. One Half of it is 
ken up by a ſquare Fabrick, almoſt twelve Yards high, 
n the Top of which are five Openings in the Form of 
opola's, large enough to let down a Corps into it, the 
EF lch whereof this Ground is ſaid to conſume in eight 
nd forty Hours; but for my part I give no Credit to 
ne Report +, though atteſted by moſt of the Chriſtians 
1 The Earth hereabouts is of a chalky 


+ 
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DsæscEwolx a little from this Field we come to an 
Intricate Cave hewn out of the Rock, conſiſting of ſeveral 
Rooms one within another, in which the Apoſtles are 


id to have concealed themſelves, when they forſook 
heir Maſter, on his being apprehended in the Garden x. 
Mrhis Cave was perhaps originally made for a Sepulchre, 
Ind might afterwards ſerve for an Hermitage; but, how- 


oer that be, it it is evident that it was anciently adorned 


Vith Painting and Gilding, and ſome pretend ſtill to diſ- 


ern the Pictures of ſeveral of the Apoſtles. 


Not far 


rom this Cave the Valley of Hinnom terminates, loſing _ 
ERceclf in that of Jehoſbapbat; along which latter Valley 


Matt. xxvii. 7, 8. and Act; 
Mr. Sandys acknowledges 
is Belief of this Account, in- 
BS uccd thereto by the ſmall Di- 
enſions of the Place, the great 
Number of Burials there, and the 
Nultitude of Bones that are piled 
bout it: But Mr, Maundrell 


70 uns the Brook Cearon, though it does not deſerve the = 
Name of a Brook much above half the Year, being ge- 
erally quite dry in the Summer Seaſon. 455 
Tus firſt thing that occurs in the Valley of Jebaſbapbat 
s the Well of Nehemiah, or rather a dry Pit, ſaid to be the 


— 


| » 
ſays, that looking through the 


Holes at top, he could ſee many 
Bodies under ſeveral Degrees of 


Decay; from which he conjec- 
tures, that this Grave does not 


make ſuch a quick Diſpatch with 


the Corpſes committed to it, as 
is commonly reported, 
I Mark XIV, 50. s RAE 
| ſame 


— 
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ſame Place from which that Reſtorer of //rae/ recover 
the Fire of the Altar, which had there lain hid ow 1 
the Time of the Babyloniſi Captivity *. In the neu 
Place we are ſhewn a Tree, where they tell us the P 
Phet Jaiab was fawn aſunder by order of Mana/jjth + 
And a little farther,” on the ſame Side of the Valley, i 
the Pool of Silbam, whither our Saviour ſent the blind 
Man to waſh, after he had anointed his Eyes with Earl 
and Spittlet. About a Furlong from hence is the Fm: 
tain of the Bleſſed Virgin, ſo called from I know not we 
Tradition; the Water whereof is very good, but we mu 
deſcend a great many Steps to come at it, the Spring lying 
deep in the Cavity of a Rock. Over-againſt this Fowl 
tain, on the other Side of the Valley, is a Village cal 
Silbe, where they tell us that Solomon kept his ſtrang 
Wives; and above the Village is what they call | 
Mountain of Offence, becauſe that wiſe Prince was pro 
vailed upon by his Wives and Concubines, in his dec 
ing Years, to commit Idolatry there, erecting Altars, au 
ſacrificing to the Gods of the Moabiteas, Ammonites, ani 
other Nations [|]. Nor far diſtant from the ſame Village 
they ſhew us the Place where Judas hanged himſelf if 4 
he had betrayed our Saviour; and a little farther, on th 1 
ſame Side of the Valley, we come to ſeveral op 
Monuments, two whereof are really noble Antique = 
which they call the Sepulchre of Zachary, and the Pula . 
of 4b/alom. 2 
Tus Sepulchre of Zachary, ſuppoſed to be the {ani 
who was ſlain between the Temple and the Altar, is i 2 | 


* 2 Maccab, i. 19—22. that of being ſawn aſunder amoi 

+ The Story of Iſaiah's Death the Torments undergone by t. 
is, that Manaſſeb made an Idol Prophets and Martyrs of forex 
which had four Faces, and or- ing Times, he is generally thougl! 1 INV 
dered it to be worſhipped; and to have referred hereto, eſpecial 
when this Prophet endeavoured becauſe we know of no other 1 
to diſſuade him from ſuch an Ido- ſtance to which he can reigns 
latry, he ordered him to be tied Prideaux's Connection, Vol. 
between two Beams, and ſo ſawn p. 40. and Bedford's Script fi. 
aſunder. This was an old Tra- Chronology, a 652, = 
dition among both Jews and Ara- I John ix. 6, 7. 
bians; and St. Paul, in his Epi- || 1 Kings xi. 4—7. 
ſtle to — Hebrews, reckoning : 
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at out of the natural Rock. It is of a quadrangular 
rorm, about eighteen Feet high, and beautified with «© 
Sic Columns of the ſame entire Stone, which ſupport 
tue Cornice; and above that the Roof riſes in the Shape 
f a pointed Diamond. Cloſe to this is a Grotto, whi- 
ther they ſay St. James retired before our Saviour's Paſ- 
on, and continued there without eating or drinking till 
ter his Reſurrection. The Pillar of 44/alom is ſome- 
times call'd his Tomb or Sepulchre; and indeed it ſeems 
WS mproperly term'd a Pillar, of which it bears no Reſem- 
Wblance. However, he was not buried here; but it is 
SS magined that he cauſed this Monument to be hewn out 
f the Rock (for ſo it is) in his Life-time, to preſerve' 
e Memory of his Name, after the Death of his Male 
ue“. The Work is lofty, of a ſquare Form at Bot- 
tom, and adorned with Doric Pilaſters on its Sides and 
Corners; but after running up a little way in that Shape, 
WS: changes into a Round, and terminates in a Point, the 
TT op of it being almoſt in faſhion of a Bell. A great 
WEnany Stones lie near this Monument, and the Number 
aaily increaſes, being thrown at it by Turks and Fews, as 
well as Chriſtians, whenever they paſs that way, in De- 
elſtation of Alſalom's Rebellion againſt his Father Da- 
7. | «44 | 
os Cros by the Pillar of A44/alom is the Sepulchre of 
7:h/haphat, from whence the whole Valley takes its 
Name. On the oppoſite Side of the Valley, upon the 
age of the Hill, the Wall of the City runs along; from 
hence there is a Stump of a Pillar jutting out, upon 
hich the Turks have a Tradition that Mahomer ſhall fit 
n Judgment at the laſt Day, and that all Mankind ſhall 
e aſſembled in the Valley below, to receive from his 
Mouth their final Sentence. And not only the Turk, 
ut the Jes, and even ſome Chriſtiaus too, have ſup- 
poſed the Valley of Jehoſbapbat to be the Place of the 
aſt and general Judgment, from ſome miſtaken Expreſ- | 
ons of the Prophet Joel +. „ 


* 


Compare 2 Sam. xiv. 27, The Notion is very extra- 
Wt xvii. 18. | ©. vagant, (lays Mr, Stackbouſe) * 
W KEBPIN G 
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KEIN hl in the Bottom of the Valley, we come 


to the Sepulchre of the Bleſſed Virgin, made as we find it 
by the pious Mother of Conſlantine. That Part of in 
which is above-ground is a ſquare Building, flat at Top; 
and on the South Side of it is a Door, from whence we 
deſcend by a fine Flight of Stairs, about fifty in Num- 
ber> Near the Middle of the Deſcent are two oppoſite 
Chapeis: In that on the Right Hand 1s the Sepulchre of 
Anna the Mother of the Bleſſed Virgin, and on the Left 
that of Je, her Huſband. At the Bottom of theſe 
Stairs we come into a ſpacious Court, ſtretching Eaſt and 
Weft, wall'd on each Side, and arch'd above with the 
natural Rock. About the Middle of the Church is a 
little Chapel four Yards ſquare, cover'd with white Mar- 
ble both within and without; and oppoſite to the Door 
is the Virgin's Tomb, in form of an Altar, where they 
ſay ſhe was decently buried by the Apoſtles. Eighteen 
Lamps are kept continually burning here, partly at the 
Charge of the Chriſtians, and partly of the Mahomerans, 
who hold this Place in great Veneration, and have a lit- 


tle Oratory on the South Side of it, to which they re- 


fart for their private Devotions. Each End of the Church 
is form'd like a Semicircle, in one of which ftands the 
great Altar, the Light deſcending upon it from a Cupola 
 abqve, there being no other Entrance for it into this 


Church, except down the Stairs already mentioned. At 
the other End is a Well of very good Water, and behind 
that an Altar, formerly belonging to the Abhyſſines, but 


now ſcarce ever uſed. The Turks are Maſters of this 
Church, and make the Chriſtians pay for their Admit- 
tance. 5 | 

LzAvinG this Place, and aſcending the Hill towards 
the City, we were ſhewn a large flat Stone by the Side 


mp, & R3- © 


ce that when our Saviour returns 
% again he will judge the World 
c in this Valley, merely becauſe 
« the Prophet Joel hath ſaid, 
6 (Ch. iii. 2.) Iwill gather all 
& "Naticrs, and evill bring them 


« into the Valley of Jeboſtapbat, 


cc and. will plead with them for. 
&« my People; for what is there 


ce call'd the Valley of Fehoſhaphat 
4 is not a proper but appellative 
cc Name, and denotes no more 
cc 


than the 


of 


Fudement of Cad. 
Hiſt, of the 3 708. s 


2 pay. 
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of the Road, on which they ſay St. Srepbrn ſuffer' d Mar- 
tyrdom. At a little Diſtance there is a Grotto, into 
which they ſay the Jeaus caſt his Body, after they, had 
ſatiated their Fury upon him by toning him to Death. 
They alſo ſhew us the Place where they ſay the Virgin 
Mary ſtood and beheld this cruel Tragedy, praying all 
the while to God to give the holy Man Patience and 
Conſtancy to undergo his Sufferings. The Stones here- 
abouts are ſome of them of a reddiſh Hue, which the 
credulous Pilgrims are made to believe was occaſioned by 
their being ſtained with the Martyr's Blood. Mounting 
a little higher, we entered the City at St. Srepher's Gate, 
ſs called from its Vieinity to the Place of his Martyr- 
dom, and from thenee returned directly to the Latin Con- 
vent. : 

Is the Morning we ſet out again towards the ſame 
Gate; near which we were ſhewn the Pool of Berhe/da, 
lying cloſe to the Area of Solomon's Temple. It is at 
preſent entirely void of Water, being nothing but a Pit 
or Cavity about a Hundred and twenty Paces long, forty 
broad, and eight or nine in Depth. At the Weſt End 
ol it one may diſcern ſome old Arches, now choaked up, 
| which ſome will have to be the Porches where the Mul- 
titude of blind, lame, and impotent Perſons lay, waiting 
for the moving of the Water; but the Porches being five 
according to St. 7ohn, (ch, v. 2.) and the preſent Arches 
but three, the ConjeQure is thereby deſtroy'd. 

A LITTLE way North from St. Stephen's Gate, they 
ſhew us the Nunnery of St. Anne, the Mother of the 
Virgin, which was founded here, and a Church built by 
the Empreſs Helena. The Church is large and entire, as 
is alſo a Part of the Cloyſter; but both of them are for- 
faken and neglected, except by People who are led hither 
out of Curioſity or Devotion. Underneath the Church 
they ſhew the very Houſe or Grotto where St. Anne dwelt, 
conſiſting of two Rooms, in one of which is an Altar, 
ſtanding on the Spot where it is ſaid the Bleſſed Virgin 
was brought into the World. ; ; 

GoinG out at the above-mentioned Gate, we croſſed 
the Valley of Jehoſeaphar, in order to viſit the remark- 
| C 2 able 
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able Places upon Mount Oliwet, or the Mount of Olives, 
This 1s the loftieſt Eminence in the Neighbourhood of 
Jeruſalem, and overlooks the higheſt Part of that City, 
from which it is about a Mile diſtant. In ſome Reſpects 
it may claim a Preference before all the other Mountains 
of the Holy Land, as it is actually held in ſpecial Venera- 
tion by the Chriſtians for what was there wrought and 
tranſacted by our Saviour, and particularly for his Aſcen- 
ſion from thence into Heaven; nor is it much leſs revered 
even by the Mahometans themſelves, if there be no Rea- 


ſon to ſuſpect their Sincerity. The Soil of this Moun- | 


tain is naturally good, and would be very fertile if pro- 
perly cultivated ; the Weſt Side of it, neglected as it is, 
being here and there adorned with Olives, Almonds, and 
Fig- trees. 

Havinc climbed above half way up the Hill, we come 
to ſeveral Grottos, cut like a Labyrinth under-ground, 
which are called the Sepulchres of the Prophets. A little 
higher is a Grotto or ſubterraneous Church, conſiſting of 
twelve arched Vaults, wherein they tell us the Apoſtles 
compiled the. Creed which at preſent bears their Ns. 
About fifty Yards from hence we are ſhewn the Place 
where our Bleſſed Lord is ſaid to have wept over Jeru- 
alem, and pronounced his Prophecy concerning the De- 
ſtruction of that City“: And a little to the Right, they 
tell us, he dictated the Pater-Noſter a ſecond Time to his 
Diſciples , probably ſome of the S-wenty, who were not 
preſent waen he delivered his excellent Sermon on the 
Mount, wherein he firſt of all laid down that Form of 
Prayer. Somewhat higher 1s the Cave or Cell of St. Pe- 
lagia, a famous Courtezan of Antioch, who, being con- 
verted, retired hither unknown in the Habit of a Hermit, 
and ſpent the Remainder of her Days, her Sex not being 
diſcovered till after her Deceaſe. Here they alſo ſhew us 
a Pillar, which they ſay preſerves the Remembrance of 


the Place where the Bleſſed Virgin was forewarned by an 


Angel of her approaching Death. 


Lule xix. 41-44. + Luke xi. 1-4. 


— 
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We are now arrived at the Top of the Hill, the Place 
from whence the Saviour of the World aſcended into 
Heaven; in honour of which glorious Triumph the pious 


Mother of Conftaniine cauſed a magnificent Church and 


Monaſtery to be here erected, the greateſt Pa t of which 
is now in Ruins. There ſtill remains, however, a little 
octogonal Chapel, covered with a Cupola, ſuſtained on 
the Outſide by eight Pillars of white Marble. Within 
this Chapel they pretend to ſhew you the Print of one of 
our Saviour's Feet in the natural Rock, and tell you that 
the Impreſſion of the other was likewiſe to be ſeen there 
ſome time ago, but has been cut away and removed by 
the Turks into their Moſque upon Mount Moriah, where 
they preſerve it with great Veneration. This Chapel cf 
the Aſcenſion, as it is Called, is in the Hands of the Tu, 
who make uſe of it as a Moſque, and oblige the Chri- 
ſtians to pay a ſmall Matter for being admitted into it, 
and kiſſing the ſacred Footſtep. Many other holy Places 
about Jeruſalem are alſo in the Poſſeſſion of the Infi- 


dels; but whether they keep them out of real Devotion, 


as they pretend to do, or only for the ſake of exacting 
Money from the poor Chriſtians, I fhail not venture to 
determine. | 


ABouT a Quarter of a Mile from hence to the North- 


ward, ot another Summit of Mount Oliver, (for it has 
three, the middlemoſt whereof is that of the Aſcenſion) 


there was formerly a high Tower, erected in memory of 
the two Angels appearing to the Apoſtles after our Lord's 
Aſcenfion*, and accoſting them, Te Men of Galilee, &e. 
from whence the Tower itſelf u as called Yiri Galilæi. This 
Monument was ſtanding till about the Year 1695, when 
it was demoliſhed by a Fark who had purchaſed the 
Ground it ſtood upon. From hence we have a fine Pro- 
ſpect of Feru/alem and the adjacent Country. N 
We deſcended the Mount by another Road, and to- 
wards the Bottom of it were ſhewn a great Stone, upon 
which they ſay the Bleſſed Virgin let fall her Girdle after 
her Aſſumption, in order to convince St. Thomas of the 


\ 


* Miri. 10, 11. 


.0. 3 Truth 
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Truth of it, which he is ſaid to have doubted. Upon 
this Stone there is a ſmall winding Channel, which they 
tell you is the Impreſſion made by the Girdle, and mi. 
raculouſly continued there, for the Conviction of all ſuch 
as ſuſpect the Truth of the Virgin's being taken up into 
Heaven. os 2 
BETWEEN the Foot of Mount Oliver and the Brook 
Cedron they ſhew us the Garden of Gerh/emane, a level 
Piece of Ground, ſcarce ſixty Yards ſquare. It is well 
planted with Olive-Trees, which are of an uncommon 
Size, and of ſo old a Growth, that the Friars will have 
them to be the ſame that ſtood here in the Time of our 
Saviour; which 1s bardly poſſible“, though the Olive is 
allowed to be a Tree of great Hardineſs and Longevity. 
The Oliye-Stones, as well as the Oil of this Place, are 


- ſuppoſed to have ſome extraordinary Virtue or Sanctity in 


them; and accordingly Beads are made of them, and 
purchaſed by the credulous Pilgrims. At the upper End 
cf the Garden is a flat naked Ledge of Rock, reputed to 
be the very Spot where the Apoftles, Peter, James, and 
Jobn, fell aſleep during our Lord's Agony; on which, | 
addreſſing himſelf to Peter, he thus expoitulates with them, 
What, could ye not «watch awith me one hour? \Watch and 


Pray, thet ye enter not into temptation F In the Middle of 


the Garden there is a ſmall Slip of Ground, about twelve 
Yards in Length, and one in Breadth, ſuppoſed to be the 


very Path on which the Traitor Judas walked up 10 our 


Blefled Lord, ſaying, Hail Mafter; and faluting him with 
a Kiſs : And it is remarkable, that the Turks themſelves 
have incloſed this Place with a Wall, to ſeparate it from 
the reſt of the Garden, as accounting the very Ground 


accurſed, on which this infamous 'Treachery was ated. 
Not far from the Place where the Apoſtles ſlept is a 


* Mr. Maundrell obſerves, bout a hundred Furlongs of that 


that theſe Trees cannot be ſo old City ; and that in copſequence 


as is pretended, from what is re- of this, the Soldiers were obliged 
lated by Joſephus in ſeveral Places, to go to that Diſtance for Timber, 


iz, that when Titus beſieged to make their Mounts when they 


Feruſalem, he cauſed all the aſſaulted the Temple. 
Trees to be cut down within a- T Matth, xxvi, 40, 41. 


Grot- 


Angel's appearing there 
of his Agonyt.— Having 
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Grotto“, in which it is ſaid our Saviour underwent that 
bitter Part of his Paſſion, when his Sweat was as it avere 
great drops of blood falling to the ground +. This Grotto is 
ſupported by four Pillars, and receives it Light through 
an Opening in the Middle of its vaulted Roof. In one 
Part of it there is a Painting, done by Order of the Em- 
preſs Helena, but now almoſt effaced, in memory of the 
to ſtrengthen our Lord in the midſt 


| petty well ſatisfied our Cu- 


rioſity for the preſent, we croſſed the Brook Cedron near 
the reputed Sepulchre of the Bleſſed Virgin, re- entered 
the City at St. Stephen's Gate, and returned again to our 
Convent. 5 
Tu next Day an Italian Gentleman, of a good Fa- 
mily and Fortune, was created a Knight of the Holy Se- 
pulehre by the Father-Guardian of the Convent, the Price 
of which Honour is about twenty Pounds Sterling. Moſt 
Writers who mention this Order carry its Inſtitution as far 
back as the Time of the Apoſtle St. James, Biſhop of Je- 


6“ related in the Goſpel are re- 


Here it may not be amiſs to 
mention an Obſervation of Mr. 
Maundrell”s, which he fays is 
very obvious to all that viſit the 
Holy Land, namely, That al- 
“% moſt all Paſlages and Hiftories 


te preſented, by thoſe who under- 
e take to ſhew where every thing 
« was done, as having been done 


“ moſt of them in Grottos; and 


e thateven in ſuch Caſes, where 
© the Condition and Circumſtan- 
« ces of the Actions themſelves 
« ſeem to require Places of an- 


« 


other Nature, Thus, if you 


c would ſee the Place where St. 
© Anne was delivered of the 
d Bleſſed Virgin, you are carried 


« to à Grotto; if the Place of 
„the Annunciation, it is alſo a 


« Grotto: If the Place where 
« the Bleſſed Virgin ſaluted Eli- 


416 


2 


zaberb; if that of the Bop 


or that of our Rleffed Sa 


0 


it's 


Un 


Ch ruſalem, 


© Nativity; if that of the Ago- 
c ny, or that of St. Peter's Re- 
« pentance, or that where the 
«© Apoſtles made the Creed, or 
ce that of the Transfiguration, 
ce all theſe Places were alſo Grot- 
© tos: And, ina word, wherever 
« you go, you find almoſt eve 
© thing is repreſented as don? un- 
ce der- ground. Certainly Grottos 
« vere anciently held in great 
© Efteem ; or elſe they could ne- 
cc yer have been aſſigned, in ſpite 
« of all Probability, for the Pla- 
ec ces in which were done ſo many 
« various Actions. Perhaps it 


« as the Hermits Way of living 


« jn Grottos from the fifth or 
« fixth Century downwards, that 
« has brought them ever fince to 
ebe in ſo great. Reputation. 
Journey from Aleppo, Ic. p. 114. 
+ Luke xxii. 44. 
Lid. ver. 43. 
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ru/aleim, or at leaſt to that of Conſtantine the Great; pre- 
tending that Godfrey of Bouillon and his Succeſſor Bala. 
in were only the Reſtorers thereof. But this Antiquity 
is chimerical; nor is it certain, that this Order was even 
founded ſo a as the Time of the two laſt- mentioned 
Princes. We know there were no regular Canons in the 
. Church of the Holy Sepulchre till the Year 1114; and it 
is more than probable, the Knights were only inſtituted 
upon the Ruins of the Canons four hundred Years after, 
and that by Pope Alexander VI. to excite rich and noble 
Perſons to viſit the holy Places, by conferring upon them 
an honourable Title. Leo X. and Clement VII. granted 
to the Guardian of the Religious of St. Francis in the 
Holy Land, the Power of making theſe Knights; which 
Power, firſt granted verbally, was afterwards confirmed 
by a Bull of Pope Pius the Fourth. In 1558, the Knights 
cf this Order in Flanders choſe Philip II. King of Spain, 
their Maſter, and afterwards his Son; but a Grand 
Maſter of the Order of Malta prevailed on him to reſign; 
and when the Duke of Nevers aſſumed that Quality in 
France, the ſame Grand Maſter, by his Intereſt and Cre- 
dit, procured a like Renunciation of him, and a Confir- 

mation of the Union of this Order with that of Malta,— 
But to give an Account of the Ceremonies uſed on con- 
ferring this honourable Knighthood. | 

Tu Guardian and moſt of the Friars, with a great 

many Pilgrims, (in which Number we include ourſelves) 
attended the Italian to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
where Maſs was celebrated on this Occafion : After which 
the Candidate of Knighthood had the uſual Oath ad- 
miniſtered to him, which is to the following Effect. The 
Knights ſwear to be preſent at Maſs every Pay, if they 
have an Opportunity; to ſerve in Perſon in the Holy Land, 
whenever War is commenced againſt the Infidels, or to 
ſend others in their ſtead ; to oppoſe the Perſecutors and 
Enemies of the Church; to avoid unjuſt Wars, diſhoneſt 
Gain, and private Duels; to endeavour to reconcile Diſ- 
ſenſions, to advance the common Good, and particularly 
to defend the Widow and the Orphan; to refrain from 
Swearing, Perjury, Blaſphemy, ii Uſury, . 
ege, 


[] 
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lege, Murder and Drunkenneſs; to live chaſtly, 0 - 


the Company of infamous Perſons, and both in their 
Words and Actions, through the whole Courſe of their 
Lives, to ſhew themſelves worthy of the Honour to which 
they are advanced. The Lalian having taken this Oath, 

the Guardian cauſed him to kneel down before the ra. 
trance of the Sepulchre ; and, laying his Hand upon his 
Head, -exhorted him to be loyal, valiant, virtuous, and 
an undaunted Soldier of Fe/us Chrift, Then giving him 


a Pair of Spurs, which he put upon his Heels, and after 


that a Sword, (the ſame, they ſay, that was Godfrey of 
Bouillon's) he commanded him to uſe it in Defence of 
the Church and himſelf, and to the Confuſion of Infidels. 
He then ſheathed it, and girded it to his Side; after 
which going cloſe to the Sepulchre, and leaning his Head 
upon the Stone, the Guardian created him a Knight by 
giving him three Strokes on the Shoulder, and as often 
repeating theſe Words: I erdain thee a Knight of the Holy 
Sepulchre of our Lord Feſus Chriſt, in the Name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt. This done, 
the Father kiſſed him, and put about his Neck a Chain of 
Gold, to which hung a Croſs of the fame Metal. Then 


the new-created Knight aroſe, kiſſed the Sepulchre, re- 


ftored the above-mentioned Iaſignia to the Guardian, and 
ſo the Ceremony was concluded. | 
Tae Day following we walked out of the City at Berh- 
l:bem Gate, to ſee Mount Giben and the Pool of the ſame 
Name, which lies a ſmall Diftance to. the Weſtward of 
the City. A very fine Pool it is, being about a hundred 
Yards in Length, and fixty in Breadth, lined with a Wall 
which is faced with a durable Plaiſter, and generally well 
ſtored with excellent Water. We ſpent the Afternoon 


with the French Conſul, who was making Preparations 


for his Return ta Sidon, having diſcharged whatever his 
Office requires him at Jeruſalem. | 
On Saturday the zoth we went for the laſt Time to the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, that Day being the Con- 
clufion of the preſent Feſtival ; at which Time! it is cuſto- 
mary with the Tris to allow free Admittance to all Peo- 


ple, without demanding any Money at the Door at uſual, 


„ calling 
„ | 
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calling it for that Reaſon a Day of Charity. By this Li- 
cence the Church is filled with a promiſcuous Rabble 
and not only the Poor, who ought never to be excluded, 
obtain an Entrance, but it is ſaid that the moſt wicked 
and profſigate People reſort hither at this Time, and take 
the Opportunity of practiſing the greateſt Lewdnefs and 
Debauchery, profaning and polluting the holy Places in 
ſuch 2 Manner as Modeſty requires us to conceal. + 
. . |] wavg now given an Account of what is moſt re- 
markable in the City and Neighbourhood of Jeruſalam, 
as it appears in its preſent State of Slavery and Obſeu - 
rity ; but I cannot leave the ſacred Place, without look- 
ing back a little, and taking a View of its once flouriſh» 
ing and glorious Condition. It is certainly a very au- 
"cient City, and is generally ſuppoſed, though perhaps 
without any juſt Foundation, to be the ſame with the Sa- 
em of Melchiſedec. However, I ſhall not undertake to 
decide the Queftion, but only obſerve, that when it was 
poſſeſſed by the Canaanites, who dwelt there and in the 
adjacent Parts, it was called Febys and Febufi*. David 
having taken from them the Mountain, upon the Top 
of which was their ftrong Hold, made it his Place of 
Reſidence ; and this is commonly called Zion, or the City 
of Dawidh. Under Salaman the Name of Jeruſalem ei- 
ther firſt began, or firſt got the better of the other; but 
there being vo ſure Reaſon aſſigned for this, nor any de- 
termined 31gnification affixed to the Name 7, I ſhall dwell 
no longer on theſe. Uncertainties. © 
Ix regard to the Holinefs of Jeruſalem, we muſt not 
imagine that this Attribute was given it by the Rabbins 
only, or by the Legend of the Shekels, which is Jeru- 
ſalem the holy. 1/aiah tells us, that the 1/raelztes called 


themſelves of the holy City, 
* Foſoua xv. 8. xvii, 28. and 


udges xix. 10. 

+2 Sam. v. 7, 9. 

2 Salem in the Hebrew Lan- 
guage ſignifies Peace; and if we 
ſuppoſe Feruſalem to have been 
the ancient . Salem of Melebiſe- 
deck, and afterwards called Fehus, 


and Nehemiah twice gives 


its later Name ſeems to be no- 
thing but a Compound of the 
two former; the Words Febus 
and Salem being for the better 


Sound's fake, by the Change of 


one Letter and the Omiſſien of 
another, ſoftened into Feruſalem. 
l Iſaiah XIlviii. 2. : 

| Jeruſalem 
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Fery/alem that Title“; which ſeems ſufficiently to prove 
that it was no uncommon Appellation : And as for the 
New Teſtament, we there meet with it in ſeveral Places+. 
Beſides, it has other Titles in Scripture of the like Im- 
port, having ſome Relation to its Sanctity. In the P/alms 
it bears the Name of the City G ; in the Pro- 
phets we read, that it ſhall be called the Throne of tbe 
Lord if ; and our Saviour himſelf calls it the Cty of 7he 
great King **, as being hallowed and conſecrated in a 
particular Manner by God's Reſidence in the Temple. 

Tais City has undergone ſo many Changes, that it is 
no eaſy Matter preciſely to determine its Extent in for- 
mer Times. Its ancient State of Perfection may very 
well be fixed under the flouriſhing Reign of Solomon, in 
whoſe Time Jeru/alem, before embelliſhed by his Father 
David, appeared in its greateſt Luſtre and ! and 
there is not much Probability that it was enlarged by the 
ſucceeding Princes. The general and indeterminate De- 
fcriptions of Feru/alem, to be found in the Authors of 
theſe Times, do not enable us to ſettle its Bounds with 
any Exactneſs: But we may venture to ſuppoſe that its 
Circumference, at firſt, was about a Mile; and we are 
fure it was twice, or perhaps three times as large under 
Solomon. After the Captivity, Jeru/alem being rebuilt 
rook up much the ſame Space as before, as may be ga- 
thered from Nehemiah's Deſcription of the Ruins of the 
City, and its Condition after it was repairedf t. Ac- 
cording to 7/ephrs, the whole Circumference of Jeruſa- 
km was thirty-three S/adia, which is about four Miles 
and a hundred twenty-five Paces. 

Or all the Buildings that adorned the ancient Jeruſa- 
lem, the Temple, which David deſigned and Solomon per- 
kected, was the molt magnificent, and deſervedly ranked 
among the Wonders of the World. We are not to ima- 
gine, however, that this Temple was built like one of 
our Churches; for it did not conſiſt of one ſingle Edi- 


Neben. xt, r, 18. Ferem. iii. 17. 
+ Matth. iv. 5. and xxvil. 33 * Matrb. v. 35. 1 
1 Fſalnrxlvi. 5. ; ++ Neben. i. iii. and xi. - 
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fice, but of ſeveral Courts and Buildings, which took up 
a great Compaſs of Ground. It was erected on the Top 
of Mount Moriah, and the whole Fabrick made an exa& 
Square of eight handred Cubits, or one thouſand four 
hundred and fixty Feet long on each Side, directly front 
ing the Eaſt, Weſt, North, and South. 
To make this Building more firm and ſecure, it was 
found neceſſary to begin the Foundation at the Bottom of 
the Mount; ſo that the Sides were three hundred and 
thirty-three Cubits, or about ſix hundred and eight Feet 
high, before they were raiſed to the Level of the Tem- 
ple; and this afforded a moſt noble Proſpe& to the Weſt- 
ward, where lay the chief Part of the City of Jeruſa- 
lem. We can form no Judgment of the vaſt Labour of 
laying this Foundation, fince it is impoſſible to tell how 
much of the Mountain muſt in ſome Places be removed, 
and in others filled up, to bring it to an exact Square for 
ſo great a Height: But when we conſider, that there 
were a hundred and eighty thouſand Workmen conſtant- 
ly employed for ſeven Years and a half, it would make 
one wonder what ſo many Hands could find to do; and 
yet when we reflect on the Vaſtneſs of the Fabrick, tt 
is equally ſurprizing to think how it could poſſibly be 
compleated in ſo ſhort a Time. The Foundation, ac- 
cording to 7o/#þhus, was laid prodigiouſly deep; and the 
Stones were not only of the largeſt Size, but hard and 
firm enough to endure all Weathers, and Proof againſt 
the Worm. Beſides, they were ſo mortiſed into one ano- 
ther, and ſo wedged into the Rock, that the Strength 
and Curioſity of the Baſis was not leſs admirable than 
the intended Superſtructure, and the one was every way 
anſwerable to the other. 
Tu Ground -Plot of the Temple was an exact Square, 
encompaſſed with a Wall or Battlement about five Feet 
thick and twenty Feet high, each Side of it eight hun- 
dred Cubits in Length; ; and in this there were Windows 
made of Gold Wire, from whence there was a delight- 
ful Proſpect. Immediately within this there was a Ter- 
race Walk, which with the Battlement took up a Space 
of fifty Cubits, or about ninety-one Feet in Breadth. 
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Into this Part all Strangers might come without Diſtin- 
ion, ſo that here were the Buyers and Sellers, and Tables 
of the Money-changers*, From hence there was an Af- 
cent of twenty Cubits up to Solomon's Porch, which was 
built upon Pillars ſixty Feet high, and was fifty Cubits in 
Breadth, where People might conveniently walk, it be- 
ing covered over to ſhelter them from the Weather; and 
on the Outſide of it was a Wall, in which alſo were 
Windows, from whence they might ſee what paſſed upon 
the Terrace below. This Piazza encompaſſed another 
open Court of the ſame Breadth, called the Court of the 
Gentiles, into which all might enter who had embraced 
the Jewiſh Religion, of any Nation whatfoever; though 
they were not admitted into the inner Buildings, called 
the Court of 1/rael, or the Congregation of the Lord, until 
the Time appointed by the Law of Mo/es. The Court of 
the Gentiles was ſeparated from the Court of the 1/raclites 
by a Wall, each Side of the Square being five hundred 
Cubits; and this laſt Court was again divided into nine 
Squares, every Side whereof was a hundred Cubits, and 
encompaſſed with Buildings of fifty Cubits in Breadth : 
So that oppoſite to each Front there were four Rows of 
ſuch Buildings, viz. two Rows to incloſe the nine Squares, 
and two others to divide the Squares from each other: 
So that theſe four Rows took up the Space of two hun- 
dred Cubits, and the three Squares three hundred more, 
which was the whole Space. | w 
Tas Court of the Iſraelites had but three Gates, one 
on the Eaſt, another on the North, and another on the 
South. That on the Eaſt was called the Gare of Micanor, 
or the Beautiful Gate of the Temple; and before it there 

was an Aſcent of fifteen Steps, upon which the Lygq;zes 
on certain Occaſions uſed to ſing the 120th Pſalm, and 
the fourteen that immediately follow, one Pſalm upon 
each Step; from whence we find this Title prefixed to alt 
thoſe Pſalms, 4 Song of Degrees, or Steps. The Qua- 
drangle into which they entered by this Gate, and the 
other ſix on the two Sides, were called the Courts of th 


* Matth, xxi, 12. Mark xi, 15. Jobn ii. 14. 
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Jfrazlites; but the two innermoſt Squares, oppdſite to the 
middle Entrance, were not divided from each other like 
the reſt, but formed an Oblong; which, however, may 
be diftinguiſhed into the middle Part called the Court of 
the Pries, and the innner Part, where flood what was 
ftriQly termed he Temple, and which is particularly de- 
feribed in the Book of Xing, and Chronicles *. In the 
Tfraelites Court, over-againſt the Gate of the Prieſt Court, 
was erected a Throne for the King, (which was a mag- 
nificerit Alcove) where he ſeated himſelf when he came 
to the Temple. In the Prie/ffs Court was the Altar of 
Burnt Offerings, in the Center of the whole Fabrick, and 
a great deal larger than that of the Tabernacle, having 
ten brazen Lavers, whereas the Tabernacle had but one; 
and a Sea sf Bras, which the Tabernacle had not, ſup- 

by twelve Oxen. 15 
Ow the Weſt Side of the Altar of Burnt Offerings, 
there was an Aſcent of twelve Steps to what we may 
properly call the Temple; and this conſiſted of three Parts, 
the Porch, the Sanctuary, and the Holy of Holies. The 
Porch was twenty Cubits in Length and ten in Breadth, 
and over it was a Tower a hundred and twenty Cubits 
in Height, including the ſeveral Aſcents from the Ter- 
race Walk before mentioned, or about half that Height 
from the Level of the Courts of the 1/raclites, On each 
Side of the Porch there was a Room called the Chamber 
of the Knives, fifteen Cubits in Length and ten in Breadth, 
equal to the Breadth of the Porch. In the Porch were 
the two famous Pillars Jachim and Boaz, whoſe Names 
imply, that God alone was the Support of the Temple. The 
Sanctuary or Nave of the Temple was forty Cubits long 
and twenty broad, wherein were the Altar of Incenſe and 


4 -Y the Table of Shew-bread; but becauſe the Temple was 


larger, and wanted more Light than the Tabernacle, in- 
ftead-of one it had ten golden Candleſticks. The Holy 
e Heolies was à Square of twenty Cubits, wherein was 

placed the Ar of the Covenant, containing the wo Ta- 


* 1 Kings vi. throughout, vii, 13. ta the End, and 2 Chron. 
chap, iii. : 
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les of Stous, on which God had engraven his Ten Com- 
mandments; but inſtead of two Cherubims, as were in 
the Tabernacle, there were four in the Temple. From 
the Chamber of the Knives, round the Temple and the 
Holy of Holias, there were Chambers for the Prieſts, one 
within another. They were five Cubits high, and they 
went up with winding Stairs on the Outſide into the 


middle Chamber, and from the middle Chamber to the 


third ; fo that there ſeems to have been Galleries ta go 
to the Doors of the ſecond. and third Stories. Over 
theſe Chambers were Windews of nerrow Lights, or nar- 
row without and broad within; the Temple itfelf being 
but a dark Place, thereby. more fitly repreſenting the 
Darkneſs of the Law, eſpecially when compared with 
the Brightneſs of the Goſpel. | 

Is ſhort, the Temple itſelf, ſtrictly fo called, had two 
Stories, the upper of which was raiſed quite above the 
adjoining .Cells or Chambers. This ſecond Story made 
2 large Room aver the Sanctuary and the Holy of Holes, 
of equal Dimenſions with them; and ſome have con- 
jectured that this was the apper Chamber, in which the 


Holy Ghoſt deſcended upon the Apoſtles in a viſible 
Manner. This upper Room was appropriated to the, 


pious. Laity, as a Place for them to come and pay their 
Devotions in; and therefore it is nat impropable that the 
Apoſtles were here, with other devout Perſons, while the 
Temple was full of Jesus of all Nations, who were come 
to celebrate the Feaſt of Pentecoſt; whereupon they be- 
low, hearing the Noiſe, which was occaſianed by the 
ſhaking of Ss Place, ran up to ſee the Cauſe of it, and, 
to their great Surprize, found. the Apoſtles. diſtinguiſhed 
from the other Jeaus about them, both by the cloven 
Tongues which fat upon each of them, and by their ſpeak- 
ing ſeveral different Languages. , "oo 

UPon the whole, the Glory of Salomon s Temple did 
not conſiſt in the Bulk or Largeneſs of it, (for in itſelf 
it was hut a ſmall Pile of Building, no more than a hun- 
dred and fifty Feet in Length, and a hundred and five in 
Breadth, taking it all together, which is exceeded 


many of our Pariſn- Churches) but its chief Grandeur and 


Excellency 


oj 
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Excellency lay in its Out-buildings and Ornaments, i pl 
its Workmanſhip, which was every where very curiou, m 
and its Over-layings, which were vaſt and prodipion; he 
for the Over-laying of the Holy of Helies only, which 
was a Room but thirty Feet ſquare and twenty high, 
amounted to fix hundred Talents of Gold, which come 
to four Millions three hundred and twenty thouſaniff 
Pounds of our Sterling Money. . 
I 88ALL finiſh this Account of the Temple in the 
' Words of Jaſephus, the Fewifh Hiſtorian. The whole] 
« Frame, fays he, confiſted of Stones poliſhed to the 

*« higheſt Degree of Perfection, and fo artificially put 
« together, that there was no Joint to be diſcerned, to 
„ Sign of any working Tools being upon them, but the 
«© Whole looked more like the Work of Providence and 
«© Nature, than the Product of Art and human Inven-. 
« tion: And as for the Infide, whatever Carving, Gild- 
« ing, Embroidery, rich Silks, and fine Linen could do, 
«« of theſe there was the greateſt Profuſion. The very 
« Floor of the Temple was over-laid with beaten Gold, 
« the Doors were large and proportioned to the Height 
«of the Walls, twenty - Cubits broad, and ſtil} Gold 
„% upon Gold.” In fine, it was Gold all over, and no- 
thing was wanting, either within or without, that might 
contribute to its Glory and Magnificence. 

Tu glorious Temple was deſtroyed by Nebuchadnez- 
zar in the Reign of Zedetiab, four hundred twenty-four 
Vears, three Months, and eight Days after it was built, 
according to Archbiſhop Uper.- The ſecond Temple 
was built at the End of ſeventy Years, when the Fes 
returned from the Baby/onihb Captivity ; but the Work- 
men were obliged to keep their Swords by them to re- 
pulſe the Samaritans, who watched all Opportunities of 
obſtructing them in their Deſign. This laft Fabrick, 
however, fell far ſhort of the Glory of the former; in- 
fomuch.that many of 7he Prięſis and Lewites, and chief 
of the Fathers, who were ancient Men, and had ſeen the firſt 
Houſe, when the Foundation of this Houſe wwas laid before 
their Eyes, wept with a loud Voice. But what this Tem- 
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ple wanted either in its Structure, Dimenſions, or Orna- 


ments, was more than over- balanced by our Saviour's 
honouring it with his Preſence, and thereby made more 

lorious than that of Solomon, as had been intimated by 
the Prophet Haggai*. It was finally deſtroyed by Titus 


the Son of Veſpaſian, together with the City of- Feruſa- 


km, in the 6gth Year of Chriſt, which put an End to 
the Jewoiſh State and Worihip. | 

BEFORE I leave Feru/alem,. the Capital of Paleſtine, it 
ſeems requiſite, according to the Method J have hitherto 
obſerved, to make a Review of the Hiſtory of the Feavs, 
a People remarkably favoured by the Almizhty; and ſet- 
tled in this once plentiful and happy Country by his pe- 


WW culiar Power and Providence. As to their Religion, it 


is ſo well known to every one who is converſant with the 
Old Teftament, that it would be an unneceſſary Taſk,. as 
well a Treſpaſs upon the Reader's Patience, to inſiſt upon 
that Head; and with reſpe& to their Hiſtory, ſo much 
it is likewiſe contained in the Holy Scriptures, that I 
ball treat of it with all poſſible Brevity. : | 
W1iTRouT going ſo far back as the Promiſes of God 
to Abraham, that he would in due Time give the Land 
of Canaan to his Poſterity, (#hich however ought to be 
remembered) let us conſider the 1/-aelizes from the Time 
they firſt began to make a Figure as a People, I mean in 
their Egyptian Bondage. It is ſurprizing to conſider to 
what a prodigious Number thoſe ſeventy Souls, which 
came down with Jacob into Egypt, increaſed during their 
Abode in that Country, 2. e. in the Compaſs of two hun- 
dred and fifty Years; inſomuch that Mofes tells us, they 
amounted to above ſix hundred thouſand Men, all able 


to bear Arms T. Their multiplying thus abundantly © 


made the Eg yprians look upon them as a dangezgus Peo- 
ple, whom they therefore reſolved to cruſh as much as 
poſſible, and made it their chief Endeavour to weaken 
them by degrees, by hard Labour, Taxes, and all man- 
ner of Oppreſſion. But Pharaoh, King of Egypt, hay- 
ing found by the Experience of at leaſt ten Years, that 


* Chap, ii. 9. { Numb, i. 46. 
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neither the Hardſhips he laid upon them, nor all the 
Cruelties which his Officers and People uſed toward; 
them, could prevent their multiplying as faſt or faſtet 
than ever, he ſent for the two chief Hebrew Midwives, 
and ſtritly commanded them, that when they performed 
their Office to their Countrywomen, they ſhould deſtroy all 
the Males, and let the Females take their Chance. 'The 
good Midwives, abhorring ſo cruel a Command, made 
no Scruple to diſobey it, and ſaved all the Children that 
were born, Males as well as Females: Whereupon Pha. 
raoh, finding that theſe underhand Stratagems proved in. 
effectual, reſolved to act more openly againſt the //a- 
alites, and accordingly iſſued out an Order, that every 
male Child of the Hebreaus ſhould be caſt into the Nile, i 
-and none but the Females ſuffered to live; by which the | 
People found themſelves obliged either to drown their i 
own Children, or to ſee it done by the Eg yptians as ſoon 
as they were diſcovered, and themſelves ſeverely puneſhed 
for not obeying the King's Edict. \ 
Tax Deſigns of Providence, however, were not to be 
Fruſtrated Siber by the private Artifices or open Violence 
of the Egyptian Monarch; for though Me/es, whom God 
had ordained to be the Inſtrument of delivering his Peo- 
ple from Slavery, was not born till after the Promulga- 
tion of Pharaob's barbarous Edict, he was wonderfully 
Preſerved from the common Deſtruction; being taken up 
when he was expoſed on the River in an Ark of Bul- 
ruſhes, and educated by Pharaoh's Daughter. When 
Meſes was grown up, having one Day obſerved an Egyp- 
nian, uſing an Hebreau with uncommon Barbarity, he was 
Io exaſperated at it, that, finding the Coaſt clear, he 
Fell upon the Egyptian, killed him, and buried him in 
the Sand: But endeavouring ſome time after to compoſe 
Difference between two Hebrews, one of them gave 
Aim very ſaucy Language, aſking him whether he de- 
-igned to kill him as he had done the Egyptian? Finding 
-_ therefore that the Fact was known, and fearing leſt it 
auld come to Pharar/'s Knowledge, he fled into the 
Land of Midian, where he was received by the _—_— 
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ble Jethro, who employed him to look after his Flocks, 


and at 1 gave him his Daughter Zipporah. 

In this 
forty Years, when God was pleaſed to appear to him in 
a burning Buſh, commanding him to return into Zg ypr, 
to demand of Pharaoh in his Name the Diſmiſſion of the 
Iſraelites, and aſſuring him that thoſe who ſought his 
Life were now dead, and that he had nothing to fear 


| from the Eg yptians. Maſes raiſed various Objections, and 


uſed all the Pleas he could think of to be excuſed from 
this difficult Taſk ; whilſt God graciouſly condeſcended 
to diſpel his Fears, to clear his Doubts, and gave him 
repeated Aſſurances of his miraculous Aſſiſtance. At 
laſt Maſes obeyed, and left Midian; and having met with 
his Brother Aaron at the Foot of Mount Hereb, whom 
he acquainted with the divine Commiſſion he had re- 
ceived, they continued their Jourrey together towards 


24. . i 
EIN G arrived in the Land of Gaſben, their firſt Care 


was to aſſemble the Elders or Heads of the raalites, 


and to impart to them the joyful News of their ſpeedy 
Deliverance; whilſt Maſes wrought thoſe Miraeles before 
them, by which God had commanded him to eftabliſh 
his Credit and Authority. Theſe Tidings were received 


by the whole Aſſembly with ſuitable Expreflions of Gra- 
titude and Adoration to the Divine Goodneſs, which had 


at length taken pity on their miſerable Condition 2: 
But this tractable Diſpoſition laſted no longer than they 


thought their Deliverance would coſt nothing but Mira- 


cles, and that the Care and Danger of it would only 
fall upon Maſes and Aaron, every Difficulty making them 
Weh and deſponding. a - 

Wurd Maſes and Aaron firſt opened their Commiſſion 
before the Eg yptian King, and demanded Leave for the & 
raelites to go three Days Journey to celebrate a Feſtival 
in the Wilderneſs, and facrifice to the Lord their God, 


they were diſmiſſed with a Reprimand for putting ſuch 
22 1 r ; n 2340 GAY \ 20587 : 2 
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etirement Maſes continued for the Space of 
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idle Notions in their People's Heads, and making them 
neglect their Buſineſs. Nor was this all; for, upon pre. 
_ tence that the //raclites were grown lazy and wanton, 
Pharaoh ordered their T<ſk-maſters to increaſe their Hard. BR 
ſhips, by not allowing them Straw to make their Bricks 
with as uſual, but obliging them to wander up and down 
to gather Stubble inftead of it, without diminiſhing one 
Tittle of their Work. They applied to Pharaoh for Re- 
dreſs, but to no purpoſe; upon which they began to in- 
veigh bitterly againſt Meſes and 3 the Authors 
of this new Addition to their Miſery, which could ter- 
minate in nothing but Death or Deſpair. 
ArrE& Maſes had heard their Complaints, without 
offering any thing in his own Defence, or by way of 
Comfort to them at that time, he made his Application 
to God, and in the humbleſt Terms expoſtulated with 
him upon the ill Succeſs of his Meſſage, Hereupon God 
Was gracioully pleaſed to give him freſh Aſſurances of his 
Love and Compaſſion for his oppreſſed People, that he 
would ſpeedily let all Eg ypr ſee that he was their God, 
and would be their Deliverer and Conductor into the 
1.and which he had promiſed to their Fathers. 'To this 
End he enabled Mo/es to work ſuch Miracles,” and to 
bring ſuch. a Series of terrible Plagues upon the obſtinate 
Pharach and the Land of Egypt, as one would have 
thought capable of ſoftening the hardeſt Heart, and of 
humbling the proudeſt Monarch. It was not, however, 
till all the Firſt-born of the Egyptiant were in one Night 
{mitten with immediate Death, that Pharaoh was induced 
to let the Iaelites depart; urged to it by the Cries of his 
unhappy Subjects, who crowded about his Palace, up- 
braiding him with being the Cauſe of all the dire Ca- 
lamities they had ſuffered. | @ « 
_ Leavinc therefore the Egyptian to mourn for their 
Dead, the 7/raelites began their March under the Con- 
duct of Maſes, to the Number of fix hundred thouſand 
fphting Men, as has been obſerved above, beſides old 
Men, Women and Children, and a great Multitude of 
Strangers. This happened on the ſame Day of the ſame 
Month and Week that Jacob firk came into Eg 55 3 
f undre 
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KW hundred and fifty Years before; though Mo/es makes 


the Sojourning of the //raelizes four hundred and thirty 
Years *, computing, as ſome ſuppoſe, from the firſt coming 


of Abraham into Canaan. 


Tae infatuated Pharaoh and the Egyptians ſoon began 


to repent of their parting with the J/jraelizes, and loſing 


the Benefit of their Servitude; and accordingly purſued 


them with a numerous Army, to bring them back into 


their former Bondage. Pharaoh, at the Head of his 
Hoſt, came up with them near the Red Sea, which threw 
them into the utmoſt Conſternation, ſeeing themſelves 
hemmed in, as it were, by the Sea, by impaſſable Moun- 
tains, and by the Egyprian Army, without any viſible 
Way of eſcaping. In theſe Circumſtances the deſpairing 
Iſraelites could not forbear upbraiding Moeſes, as if he had 


brought them out on purpoſe that they might periſh in 


the Wilderneſs; but the ſame mighty Arm, which had 
been already ſtretched out for them in ſo eminent a Man- 


ner, was molt ſignally exerted at this Juncture, and 


wrought for them a compleat Deliverance. A Paſſage 
was. miraculouſly opened to them through the Midſt 
of the Sea, the Waters being divided, and ſtanding 
on cach Side of them like a Wall, as we are informed by - 
the ſacred Hiſtorian +. In a Word, the /-ae/ires marched 
ſafely to the oppoſite Shore, whilſt the Zg yprians purſuing 
them with great Eagerneſs were overwhelmed by the 
Waves, inſomuch that neither Pharaoh. nor any one of 
his vaſt Army eſcaped the common Ruin. 
Tu J/raelites, beholding this total Deſtruction of 
their Enemies, began to fear the Lord, and to believe 
his Servant Moſes. They now thought themſelves en- 
tirely freed from Slavery, and upon the Brink of their 
compleat Happineſs. A few Days March would eaſily 
bring them to the Borders of the promiſed Land, and the 
Conqueſt of it could not but appear eaſy to them, who 
had God for their Protector, and Mo/es for their Guide. 
And perhaps Canaan would ſoon have been in their Poſ- 


| ſeſſion, had it not been for their continual Murmurings 


* Exod, xi, 40. + Exod, xiv. 22. 
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and Rebellions againſt the Leader whom Heaven had ap. 


> 


pointed to conduct them, joined to an invincible Fondneſs 
for Idolatry and Superſtition, -which proved not only a 
conſtant Obſtacle to their Hopes, but the great Source of 
their Misfortunes, as well as the Canſe of much Grief 
and Vexation to Maſes, though a Man famed above all 
others for his meek and gentle Difpoſition. | 
Scarce had the I/-azlites travelled three Days from 
the Red Sea into the Wildernefs of Shur, before they be- 
gan to ſhew freſh Marks of their untraQable and un- 
rateful Temper, on account of their Want of Water. This 
iſſatis faction was appeaſed by the ſweetening of the bit- 
ter Waters of Marab“*; but in a ſhort Time, Proviſions 
becoming exceeding ſcarce, they renewed their Murmurs 
more violently than ever, repenting that they had ſuffered 
themſelves to be decoyed from the Fleſh-pots of Eg ypr, 


into a Wilderneſs where they had nothing but the Proſpect 


of dying with Hunger f. Notwithſtanding this provoking 
Behaviour, God was pleaſed to give them new Inſtances 
of his Favour, by ſending them ſuch prodigious Flights 
of Quails t as quite covered their Camp, and raining down 
Bread from Heaven |]. But they had not advanced many 


* . 22 —25. 
" Exod*Xv1i. 2, 3. 


Here we muſt remember, 


that this was done about the Mid- 
dle of April, at which Time theſe 
Birds are known to fly out of E- 


g ypt croſs the Red Sea in vaſt 


Quantities; ſo that the Miracle 
conſiſts not ſo much in the great 
Numbers of them that fell in the 
Camp of the Iſraelites, as in God's 
directing them thither, and on 
that very Evening too, accord1 


to his Promiſe, and the Prediction 


of his Servant Meſes. The Word 
indeed, which we render Quail, 
is confeſſedly of uncertain Signi- 
fication, and may denote a Locuf? 
as well as a Quail; but what in- 
duces us to prefer the latter Ac 
ceptation, is that Paſlage of the 
Pſalmiſt, [xxviii, 27. ] where he 


tells us, that God rained Fleſb 
upon them as thick as Duſt, and 
——— Fouls like as th», Sand 
of the Sea; which cannot, with 
any tolerable Propriety, be applied 
to Inſefts. | | 

|| This Bread was by the 1/- 
raelites called Mama; but Com- 
mentators are very much divided 
about the Etymology of the 
Name. Some derive it ftom the 
Hebrew Word Manah, a Gift, 
to intimate its being a Gift from 
Heaven; and others from the 
Eg ypiian Word Man, ſignifying 
What is it? This laſt Etymology 
ſeems the more probable, in re- 
gard the Scripture takes notice of 
the Surprize the Iſraelites were 
under when they firſt found this 
new Food upon the Ground. Sal. 
maſius, however, prefers another: 


Days 
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Pays Journey, till coming to Rephidim, and finding no 


ater there, they fell into their old way of diſtruſting 


God's Providence, and murmuring againſt Mo/es, and 
Ithat in a tumultuous and threatening Manner. 


'To 


atisfy their Clamours, God ordered Maſes to ſmite a 


certain Rock on the Side of Mount Horeb with his Rod, 
hich he had no ſooner done than Water guſhed out in 
abundance at ſeveral Places, and, joining in one com- 
mon Stream, ran down to the Camp at Rephidim. This 
Station was fo infamous for the Mutiny of the People, 
and their Diſtraſt of God, that Maſes called the Place 
Maſſab and Meribah, which ſignifiy T empration and Con- 


1 tention, 

ABouT this Time the [/raelztes were alarmed by the 
d approach of an Army of Amalckites, whom they de- 
„ {Wfcated under the Conduct of Fo/bua, whilſt Moſes held up 


is Hands to God in Prayer, which were ſupported. by 
Aaron and Hur, when through Wearineſs he could hold 
them up no longer. This good Succeſs in their firſt 
martial Enterprize gave the Hraelites great Encourage- 
ment, and opened a Way for them to Mount Sinai, 
y Vbere their Abode proved not only the longeſt, but the 
moſt famous of any other by the wonderful Promulga- 


fp | 
: According to him, the Arabs and So that the Miracle did not con- 
n Chaldeans uſed the Word Man to fiſt in the Formation of any new 
-; ſignify a Kind of Dew or Honey Subſtance in favour of the Iſra- 
that fell on the Trees, and was elites, but in the punctual Manner 
. © gathered in great Abundance on in which it was diſpenſed by Pro- 
5 Mount Libarus; whence he ſup- vidence for the Suſtenance of ſo 
d poſes, that the Iſraelites did not vaſt a Multitude.-——As to our 
* uſe the Term Manna out of Sur- Tranſlation of Exodus xvi, 15, 
5 krize, but becauſe they found this where the Iſraelites ſay one to an- 
6 Food fall with the Dew, in the other, I is Manna, for they wwiſt 
| = ſame Manner. as the Honey ſo not what it was; this ſeems to 
ws well known to them, under the involve Moſes in a Contradiction, 
, Name of Man. The ſame learned and the Text ought undoubtedly 
15 Writer adds, that the Manna of to be rendered, (agreeably to the 
— the Iſraelites was in reality no Septuagint Verſion, and ſeveral 
of other than: that Honey or Dew Authors both ancient and modern} 
fo condenſed, and that the one and mel the Children of Iſrael ſaw 
is the other were the ſame with the it, they ſaid one to another, at 
1 wild Honey wherewith St. Jobn is this? For they knew not what 
7 was nouriſhed in the Wilderneſs: it was. | 
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tron of the Law, and the Appointment of the principal 


Ceremonies they were afterwards to obſerve. They had 
not been long encamped in the Wilderneſs of Sinai, before 
God called Moeſes to come up. to. him on the Mount, and 
there charged him to remind the J/raelites of the many 


Wonders he had wrought in their Favour, and to aſſure 
them, that if they proved obedient to his Laws, (not. 
withſtanding their paſt Murmurings and Diſtruſt of his 
Providence) he would ſtill look upon them as his peculiar 
People, a favourite Nation, and a Royal Prieſthood, || 


Upon his Deſcent from the Mountain, Me/es made a Re. 


port to the Elders, and they to the People, of the gra. 


cious Meſſage; which they no ſooner heard, but they 
promiſed all poſſible Obedience to the divine Com. 
mands. | | 


Wirz this Anſwer of the People Moſes re-aſcended ? 


the Mountain, and received a Command from God to 
ſanctify them, and to prepare them for the glorious 
Scene he was going to exhibit; charging him at the ſame 
time to ſet Boundaries about the Foot of the Mountain, 
which none might adventure to paſs, under the ſevereſt 
Penalties, On the third Day, the People having pre- 


pared themſelves according to the divine Injunction, they 


ſaw, early in the Morning, the Mountain ſurrounded 
with a thick Cloud, out of which proceeded ſuch Thun— 
. ders and Lightnings, as filled them with Horror and 
Amazement. Upon the firſt Sounding of the Trumpet, 


which was the appointed Signal for the Peqple to ap- 


proach, Maſes brought them out of the Camp, as near to 
the Mountain as the Yarcler would permit ; and there they 
obſerved the Top of Sinai covered with Fire and Smoke, 
whilſt the Foundations of 3t ſeemed to tremble and ſhake 
under their Feet. In the midft of this awful Scene, the 
Sound of the Trumpet grew louder and louder, and the 
Claps of 'Thunder and Flaſhes of Fire more and more 
frequent, till Moes, whom God liad called up to the Top 
of the Mountain, was returned to the People with a re- 
newed Charge that they ſhould not break through their 
appointed Limits. This being done, the Thunder and 
the Trumpet ceaſed, and every thing was huſh and filent; 

; when 
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= when God was diſtinctly heard, from the midſt of the 
Fire and Smoke, ms ſtill continued) to pronounce the 
Law of the Decalogue, or Ten Commandments, which is 
indeed a compleat Syſtem of the moral Part of the Fewi/ſp 
E Inſtitutes. l 
= Soon after this, Maſes went up to the Mount again, 
and received from God ſeveral other Laws both cere- 
monial and political, which ſeem to have been calculated 
with a wiſe Deſign to preſerve the People in their Obe- 
dience to God, to prevent their Intermixture with other 
Nations, and to promote the Happineſs of their Common- 
wealth, by ſecuring to all the Members of it a quiet En- 
joyment of their Lives and Properties. ; 
Tae next Time that Mo/es went up to the Mountain, 
he took with him, ſome Part of the Way, Aaron, Nadab, 
led Abibu, and ſeventy of the Elders of 1/-ae/, who were fa- 
to voured with a Proſpect of the Divine Preſence. To theſe 
bus Elders Maſes committed the Care of the People, and. 
me taking Jeſpbua along with him, went up higher to the Top 
in, of the Mountain, where he continued for the Space of 
reſt forty Days. Here it was that God, calling him nearer 
re- to himſelf, laid down to him the whole Plan of the 
hey BY Jewi/ Religion, of the Tabernacle and all the facred 
led {WR Utenſils, together with ſeveral Laws relating to the Prieſts 
un- and Levites; and, having recommended a ſtrit Obſer- 
ind vation of the Sabbath, he gave him the two Tables of 
bet, Stone, whereon were written with his own Hand, at leaſt 
ap- by his immediate Direction, the ten great Command- 
- to _ which were the Sum and Subſtance of the Moral 
Tory 7 

 Dvrine this long Abſence of Mo/es, the 1/raelites in 
the Camp, who began to give him over for loſt, aſſembled 
about Haron's Tent in a riotous Manner, and demanded 
of him to make them ſome Gods to go before them; and 
ſuch was 2 Weakneſs or Cowardice, that he tamely 
complied with/their ſhameful Requeſt. Having ordered 
them to bring a ſufficient Quantity of their golden Or- 
naments, he made of them a molten Calf, ſet it upon a 


1 
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* 
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* See Exodus, from Chap. xxv. to xxxi, incluſive, 
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Pedeſtal in Sight of the whole Camp, erected an Altar 


before it, and appointed the next Day as a ſolemn Feſti. 
val to their new- made Deity, which was begun with offer. 


ing Sacrifices to it, and concluded with Feaſting, Singing, . 
and Dancing. Their noiſy Mirth ſoon reached the Ear; 


of Maſes, who was then deſcending from the Mountain 
with his Servant 7o/pua; and as he drew near the Camp, 


and ſaw the golden Calf, and the People rejoicing about 
it, fired with Indignation at their ſhocking Idolatry, he 


threw down the two Tables he had in his Hands, and 
brake them to pieces. He then ſet himſelf imme- 
| diately about deſtroying the Idol, which he did fo ef. 
fectually as to reduce it to a Powder; and cauſed the Le. 


vites to put to the Sword about three thoufand of the De- = 
linquents. | 1 5 
Ir was not long after this, that God, to comfort and 


encourage Maſes under the Fatigue he had with an obſti. 
nate People, granted his Requeſt, and ſhewed him a; | 


much of his Glory as his Nature was able to bear. He 
likewiſe gave him Orders to prepare two other Tables of | 


Stone, and to come up again to him on the Mountain by 


himſelf. Accordingly Me/es went up early in the Morn- 
ing; and having proſtrated himſelf before the Lord, he 
interceded ſo powerfully in behalf of the People, that 
God was pleaſed to pardon their Sins, and to makę 2 
farther Covenant with them, upon Condition that hey = 
would keep his Commandments for the future; would 
obſerve Sabbaths, his Paſſover, and other appointed Feſti- 
vals; would not worſhip the Gods of the Canaanites, nor 
make any Alliance with the People of the Country. 
Moſes continued forty DR. and forty Nights upon Mount 
Sinai, as he had done before, without eating or drinking; 
and when he. came down from thence, his Face had con- 
tracted ſuch a Luſtre, that the People were not able to 
approach him; for which Reaſon, whenever he talked 
with any of them, he covered his Face with a Veil, but 
never made uſe of any when he went into the Tabernacle 
to receive the divine Commands. 2 
Ix leſs than fix Months the Tabernacle and all its: 
rich Furniture were finiſhed, and ſet up at the Foot of 
| | | _ Mount 
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Mount Sinai, on the firſt Day of the firſt Month, 1 het 


ſecond Year after the Departure of the Mraelites out of 
Egypt. Aaron and his Sons were ſolemnly conſecrated 
Prieſts, and began to offer up all Kinds of 'Sacrifies upon 
the new Altar, according to the Law of Mo/es. Soon 
after this, the Heads of each Tribe appeared before Mo/es 
and Aaron, and preſented a confiderable offering to God, 
in ſix Waggons drawn each by two Oxen; all whieh 
were received by Mo/es, and ſet apart for the Service of 
the Tabernacle. Thus commenced this pompous Wor- 
ſhip, in the framing and inſtituting whereof God was 
pleaſed to comply with their groſs and carnal Minds, 
which he ſaw were incapable of being affected with one 
of a pure and more ſpiritual Nature. 4. 
Tux [/razlites had not marched above three Days from 
their Encampment near Mount Sinai, before they began 
to complain of the Tediouſneſs of their Journey, and to 
renew their Murmurs againſt their gracious Deliverer; 
which fo provoked him, that he ſent down Fire and con- 
ſumed thoſe that were in the Extremities of the Camp, or 
ſuch as loitered behind on pretence of Wearineſs; and 
though the Fire ceaſed upon the Interceſſion of 'Mo/es, 
the Place obtained the Name of Taberah, which ſignifies 
„„ | F 
No ſooner was this Danger over, but they began to 
murmur at the Manna with which they had been fed ſo 
long, and to demand a ſupply of Fleſh, regretting once 
more that they had forſaken the Garlick, the Onions, and 
the Fleſh-pots of Egypt. This Deſire, how unreaſonable 
foever, God was pleaſed to gratify, by ſending them ſuch 
innumerable Flocks of Quails, as were ſufficient for them 
to live upon for a whole Month together : But while they 
were regaling themſelves with theſe Dainties, the Lord 
ſmote a great Number of them with a ſore Diſeaſe, which 
Carried them off ſuddenly ; in memory whereof the Place 
was called Kibroth-Hattaavah, or the Sepulchres of Concu- 
piſcence Þ. | | 


| '*% Numb, vi. T, 2, Ze | t Numb, 41. 34, to the End. \ 
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 AxrTen ſeveral Encampments the People came at 


length to Kadeſb-barnea, on the Frontiers of Canaan, 


where 'Mo/es was commanded to chuſe twelve fit Men, 
one out of each Tribe, (among whom were 7o/2na and 
Caleb) to take a View of the Country; and accordingly, 
having received their Inſtructions to examine into the 

trength of its Cities and Inhabitants, the Nature and 


rtitity of its Soil, and the like, they ſet out upon their 
cg . and finiſhed it in forty Days. Being ſafely ar- 
wed in the Camp, they made their Report to Maſes and 

zron, in the Preſence of the Elders and of all the People. 
Key began with extolling the Riches of the Land, ſhew- 
ing them a Specimen of it in ſome of its figeſt Fruits, 
and particularly a large Bunch of Grapes, which by 

n of its een Size, as well as to preſerve it 
om being bruiſed, they had hung upon a Pole, and 
xought between two Men's Shoulders. But when they 
— that this Account had fired the People with a Defire 


. 
* 


of them began to change their Note, and to repre- 
Ent it as a Thing impoſſible, both from the Strength of 
its fortified Towns, and the Valour and gigantick Stature 
of its Tuhabitants. Jaſba and Calzb were the only two 
that oppoſed this cowardly Repreſentation, and gave the 


People all imaginable Encouragement that the Enterprize 


was practicable and eaſy; but the Account of the other 
Ten had ſtruck ſuch a Terror into them, that they all 
gried out there was no Probability of oyercoming ſuch 
powerful Nations; and their Diſcontent and Deſpair grew 
to ſuch a Height, that they even deliberated upon a pro- 
per Perſon to re- conduct them into Egypt, thinking it 
rible an Enemy. | 

Tais heinous Ingratitude and Infidelity of the Hae- 


more adyiſeable to take that Courſe, than to face fo ter- 


lites was ſo provoking to the Almighty, who had wrought 


ſo many Wonders for them, that be ſolemnly declared, 
that none of thoſe aboye twenty Years of Age, except 
Joſpua and Caleb, ſhould enter into the promiſed Land; 
in that the Children ſhould wander from Place to * 

| 1 Ls or 


= 
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for the Space of forty Years*, till all the Carcaſes of 
their Fathers were rotted in the Wilderneſs. And as for 


the ten 


lion, they were all deſtroyed by a ſudden Death, and be- 
came the firſt Inſtances of the Puniſhment denounced a- 
gainſt the whole Nation. ! j | 

To give a detail of the many other remarkable Oc- 


currences that befel the 1/-aelires in their tedious Paſſage 


through the Wilderneſs, would be inconſiſtent with my 

Defign, and that Brevity which I propoſed to obſerve. * 

ſhall therefore only take notice, that during this long 
Interval, the divine Providence diſplayed itfelf in the moſt 
conſpicuous Manner in the forming and poliſhing the 
riſing Generation, for whom the Conqueſt of Canaan was 
reſerved. The miraculous Pillar continued ſtill to direct 
them, and the Manna to nourith them ; without which, 
or ſome fuch wonderful Proviſion, ſo vaſt a Multitude 
muſt abſolutely have periſhed in that barren Country: 
And another evident Inſtance of God's paternal Care for 
them was, that their Raiment, and particularly their 
Shoes, remained found and whole, and their Feet un- 


hurt . notwithftanding their long and frequent Marches. 


Spies, whoſe falſe Report oceaſioned this Rebel- . 


* Moſes here makes uſe of a 
round Number, in Alluſion to 
the forty Days of the Spies ſearch- 
ing the Land; though it is plain 
that the Children did enter it in 
leſs than thirty- nine Years after 
this Sentence was pronounced a- 
gainſt their Fathers. The Truth 
is, the forty Vears muſt be com- 
puted from their firſt coming into 
he Wilderneſs, which was a 
Vear and a half before. 

F Deut. viii. 4. xxix. 5.—— 
Some have taken Pains to prove 
that there was nothing miracu- 
lous in all this; whilſt others, 
fond of magnifying Miracles be- 


vond their proper Bounds, will 


have it that the Cloaths of the 


: Iraelites grew bigger, as they 


D 3 Moſes 


themſelves increaſed in Bulk and 
Stature. But ioth thefe Extremes 
may be avoided, by ſuppoſing that 
the Younger, in their proper De- 
grees, might ſucceed to the Veſt- 
ments cf the Elder; and the Mi- 


racle will till remain wonderful 


enough, that God ſhould pre- 
ſerve theſe Veſtements from de- 
caying, and their Feet from ſavel- 
ling, or beigg callous, (as ſome 


_ tranſlate it) for the Space of forty 


Years, notwithſtanding their tra- 
velling in ſuch hot and ſtony Pla- 
ces. As for thoſe who think the 
Phraſe denotes, that their Feet 
were not ſenſible of any Uneaſi- 
neſs or Fatigue through the whole 
vaſt Length of their Journey ; this 
Conſtruction ſeems repugnant to 
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Maſes ſtill continued his Intercourſes with God; and if at 
any Time the People relapſed into their Murmurings and 


Rebellions, as they often did, their Puniſhment followed 
ſo cloſely and ſo univerſally, that they could never flatter 
themſelves with the Hopes of Impunity, or think their 
Diſobedience would be countenanced by the Number of 


Delinquents. 


Upon the whole, the Behaviour of the 


Lfraelites was far from being anſwerable to that extraordi- 
nary Care and Tenderneſs that God ſthewed towards them; 
for during the Remainder of their long Peregrination they 
were guilty of many more Seditions and Idolatries than 
Moſes has thought proper to record, which yet they are 
ſeverely upbraided with by other inſpired Writers *. 
Upon the Death of Maſes, who was not permitted to 
enter into the promiſed Land, but only to take a View 
of it from Mount Nebo, Joſhua became the Leader and 
General of all Jrael by divine Appointment. Under his 
Conduct they paſſed the Jordan, its Waters being mira- 
culouſly divided for them, as thoſe of the Red Sea had 
formerly been at their coming out of Egypt; and thus ha- 
ving gained the Plains of Feriche, they encamped at a 
Place which was afterwards called G:/ga/, upon account of 
their renewing the Ceremony of Circumciſion, which had 
been diſcontinued during their forty Years wandering 
through the Wilderneſs. By this means they were quali- 
fied to partake of the Paſſover, which Feſtival they now 
celebrated for the third Time; the firſt being at their 
Departure out of Zg ypf, and the ſecond at the erecting of 


ſeveral Paſſages of Scripture: And 
therefore where it is ſaid, 7 

raiment waxed net old upon thee, 
neitber did thy foot ſwell thefe 
forty years, the eafier Interpreta- 
tion is, by way of Metonymy, to 
take the Shoe for the Faot, and 
to make the latter Part of the 
Verſe agree with the former, 
bringing the whole to this Mean- 
ing, That as their Cloaths, which 
covered their Bodi es, did not be- 


come uſeleſs through Age, ſo nei- 


ther did their Shoes decay, or 


burſt, or grow out of Shape (for 
in = theſe Senſes may the origi- 
nal Word be taken) though they 
were engaged in ſuch frequent and 
tedious Marches.--See more upon 
this Subje& in Stackbouſe's Hif- 
tory of the Bible, p. 486. 

* Pſalms and Ezekiel in ſe- 
veral Place: Amos v. 26, As 
vii. 25. | 
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the Tabernacle at the Foot of Mount Sinai. And now 


being arrived in this Land of Plenty, that Supply of 


Manna entirely ceaſed, by which they had been miracu- 


louſly ſuſtained during their long Travels through a bar- 
ren Deſart. 

IT is probable that Jo/pua was gone out alone from 
the Camp towards Jericho, in order to reconnoitre that 
City, and think of the propereſt way of befieging it, 
when on a ſudden there appeared to him a Perſon cloathed 
in Armour, and ſtanding at ſome Diſtance with a drawn 
Sword in his Hand. Joeſpua however advanced towards 
him, boldly aſking him whether he was for or againſt 
Ijrael; and upon his anſwering that he was the Captain of 
the Lord's Hoſt, Joſhua fell down before him in humble 
Adoration, whilſt the Viſion commanded him to looſe his 
Sandals from off his Feet, (as Moſes was ordered to do at 


the burning Buſh) and then proceeded to inſtruct him in 


what manner he would have the Siege of Fericho carried 
on, that the Canaanites might thereby be made ſenſible it 
was ſomething more than an Arm of Fleſh that fought a- 
gainſt them. 5 | | 


Taz taking and burning of the City of Jericho, and 


afterwards of Ai, and the great Slaughter made amongſt 
the Inhabitants, ſo alarmed the Kings on that Side of 


the Jordan, that they entered into a League for their mu- 


tual Defence. But the Gibeonites, inſtead of uniting their 


Forces with their Neighbours, had recourſe to a Strata- 


gem“, whereby they obtained an amicable Alliance with 


the People of Jrael, and averted their impending Deſtruc- 
tion. The confederate Princes, hearing of this ſeparate 
Treaty which the Gibeonites had made with Joſpua, were 
reſolved to be revenged of them for their Deſertion of the 
common Cauſe; and accordingly, joining all their Forces 
together, they went and inveſted their City. The Gigeo- 
nites, in this Diſtreſs, ſent an Expreſs to Jeſpua deſiring a 
ſpeedy Succour; who did not fail to ſet out with all Expe- 
dition, and falling unexpectedly upon the Enemy, after a 


— 


' * See a particular Account of this Stratagem in the ninth Chapter 


of Joſhua 


. 
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the utmoſt Precipitation. 


* It is well known that many 
learned Men among th hows jp 
have ſcrupled to fall in with the 
Copernican Syſtem, upon a miſ- 

taken Notion that it is directly 
contrary to ſeveral expreſs Tefti- 
monies of the Holy Scriptures, 
and particularly this of the Sun's 
Randing ftill at the Command of 
Foſpuaz whilſt others, from a 
contrary Principle, have been in- 
duced to queſtion their divine Au- 
thority, becauſe they favoured ſo 
abſurd a one as that of Prolcmy is 
now generally allowed and proved 
to be. Both theſe Extremes might 
have been avoided by two very 
obvious Obſervations; firſt, that 
the Expreſſions here made uſe of, 
Sun, fland theu ftill upon Gibeon, 
&c. are figurative, and incapable 
of a literal Senſe; and ſecondly, 


that the Syſtem which ſuppoſe 
the Earth to be immoveable in“ fion of the Sun's fanding frill, 


the Centre, and the Sun, Moon, 
nd Stars to turn round it, was 


the moſt univerſally received, the 


beſt adapted to vulgar Capacities, 
and the freeſt from feeming Dif- 
ficulties; and that nothing is 
more common in Scripture, than 
to expreſs Things not according 
to the rift Rules of Philoſophy, 
but according to their Appear- 
unces, and the vulgar Apprehen- 
fion concerning them, Theſe 
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Jong Night's March, forced them to raiſe the Siege with 


In this Enterprize -God had 
encouraged Jeſhua, and promiſed him ſucceſs; and there. 
fore as the confederate Forces: were endeavouring to ſave 
themſelves by Flight, he poured upon them ſuch a Shower 
of large Hailſtones, as deſtroyed more than what periſhed 
by the Sword ; nay he condeſcended fo far as to change 
the very Courſe of Nature, and miraculouſly to prolong 
the Day“, in order to give Jeſhua an Opportvnity of over. 
taking and deſtroying his flying Enemies. 


Conſiderations, however natural 
and reaſonable, have been ſo far 
from being univerſally admitted, 
that a great Number of Authors, 
both Fews and Cbriſtians, have 
ranſack'd their Brains to find out 
more ſatisfactory Solutions, tho 
with ſo little Circumſpection and 
Succeſs, that they have rather 
multiplied than removed the Dif- 
ficulties they endeavoured to a» 
void. Some have affirmed, that 
the Motion of the heavenly Lu- 
minaries was anly retarded,” and 
not entirely ſuſpended: But ſure» 
ly they do not mean, that either 
of theſe Things could have been 
done without an Almighty Power, 
and to ſuch a Power both of them 
were equally eaſy; ſo that this 
Hypotheſis neither deftroys nor 
leflens the Miracle, though it 
does not come up to the Expreſ- 


which is poſitively aſſerted in the 
Scripture. Maimonides is of opi- 
nion, (and in this he is followed 
by ſome Chriſtian Writers, par- 
ticularly Grotius hat there was 
no Ceſſation of the Sun and 
Moon's Motion, but that the 
whole Purport of the Miracle was 
this, That God, at Jaſbua s Re- 
queſt, granted him and his Sol- 
diers ſuck a Supply of Spirits, and 
ſo much Vigour and Activity, as 
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Ar ren this ſignal Victory Fo/bna made himſelf Maſter 
of all the Southern Parts of Canaan, which afterwards 


enabled them to do as much Ex- 


ecution upon their Enemies in 
ane Day, as might otherwiſe have 


taken up two: But this is a Con- 
ſtruction ſo repugnant to the ge- 
nuine Senſe of the Text, as to 
need no formal Confutation. Spi- 
noſa has improved upon Mains- 
nides, and quite remoyed the Dif- 
ficulty by denying the Miracle, 
and attributing the extraordinary 
Length of that Day to the Re- 
fraction of the Sun's Rays by the 


Clouds, which were then more 
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.and make Fo, 


than uſually loaded with Hail. 
Peirerias, in like manner, im- 
putes it to ſome Auroru Boreulix, 
or Parbelium, which, after the 
Setting of the Sun, might appear 
about the Territories of Gibesn, 
a and his Army 
think that the Sun was ſtill above 
the Horizon, though it was ac- 
tually ſet as uſual, AH theſe 
Cavils are effectually ſilenced by 
the expreſs Words of the Text, 
that the Sun flood ftill in the midſt 
of Heaven, in the Meridian of 
that Place, or much about Noon ; 
which makes it impoſſible that 
72 and the Iſraelites ſhould 

ave been ſo ſtrangely deceived, 
as theſe Authors have repreſented. 
Upon the whole, it is a vain 
Attempt to endeavour, againſt 
tne obvious Meaning of the ſa- 
cred Text, to explain away this 
great Miracle, and to account for 
it by natural Cauſes. Nor have 


we, notwithſtanding all the Defe- 


rence we owe to the Authority of 
the Scriptures, any Reaſon to re- 
jet the Copernican Syſtem, be- 
cauſe they reprefent the Earth as 
immeveable, and the Sun revolv- 


ing around it; for as they were 


7 


defigned to teach us our Duty, 
and not to inſtruct us in the Ru- 
diments of natural Knowledge, it 
can be deem'd no Diminution ei- 
ther of their Perfection or divine 


Authority, that they generally 


ſpeak aceorging to the common 
Appearance of Things, and not 


according to their Reality or pbi- 


lofopbic Truth. And yet it muſt 
be owned, it looks as if Joſh 
had the Solar Syſtem in his 
Thoughts, when he ordered the 
oon, as well as the Sun, to it 


its Courſe; becauſe ſo long as he 


had the Preſence of the latter, 
that of the former was uſeleſs : But 


if he only requeſted, that the Light : 
ſhould continue in the 


fame State 
wherein it then was, till he had 
compleated his Victory, (which is 
certainly all he meant) he could 
not but know, that, upon the 
Earth's ſtanding ſtill, the Sun and 
Moon would ſeem to do the ſame 5 
though to have expreſſed himſelf 
ina manner ſo incongruous to the 
popular Conception, would have 
been improper, if not dangerous, 
at that Time. It will be aſked, 
perhaps, how it was poſſible for 
the Earth to reſiſt, for ſo many 
Hours, the Impulſe of the cir- 
cumambient Fluid of the Carte- 
Fun, or of the Newtonian At- 


traction and Gravitation, or. of 


whatever other Mover hurries it 
along, without caufing an univer- 
fal Stop throughout the whole 


Syſtem? Not to mention, that 


this Objection will be equally 
ſtrong, if not ſtronger, againſt the 
other _Hypothefis of the Sun's 
being ſtopt in its Career; it may 


be anſwered, that the Fact being 


altogether preteraatural, we need 
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82 TRAVEL S through 
belonged to the Tribes of Judah, Simeon, Benjamin, Dar, 
and Ephraim; and, having thus ended his — Cam- 
paign, he returned with his Army to the Camp of Gilgal. 
Here he continued for ſome 'Time, without entering upon 
any freſh Action, till ſeveral Princes of the North of 
Canaan, and Fabin King of Hazor, confederated toge- 
ther, and raiſed a formidable Army againſt him; the 
more fo, as they had a great Number of Horſe and armed 
Chariots, whereas the Jraelites were all on foot. Foſoua 
-however, in purſuance of God's Inſtructions, marched di- 
realy towards the Enemy, fell ſuddenly upon them, and 
gained a compleat Victory. — was ſoon afterwards 

illed, and his City burnt to che Ground; but the other 
Cities were left ſtanding, and the Plunder given to the 
Soldiers. | dr ES oy | | 

Tart Reduction of the Canaanites, and the Partition of 
the Country among the ſeveral Tribes, employed Joſbua 
about fix or ſeven Years; and he was arrived at the 1 10th 
Year of his Age, by that Time he had finiſhed his ar- 
duous Undertaking. It is to be remembered, that the 
Tribes of Reuben and Gad, and half the Tribe of Mana/- 
Jah, had already had their Portions allotted them by 
Mofes on the Eaſt Side of the River Jordan; but they had 
faithfully aſſiſted their Brethren in the Conqueſt of Ca. 
aaan, and now obtained from Jeſbua an honourable Diſ- 
miſſion. This great and pious General, perceiving the 
Time of his Death approaching, called together the 


only ſuppoſe a ſufficient Power to 
have diverted that Impulſe from 
the Earth, and directed it to glide 
on each Side of it, and then all 


the other Parts of the Syſtem” 


might eaſily have kept on their 
Mot ion, whilft that of this Globe 
vas totally ſuſpended. However, 
though it may be difficult to gi 

3 philoſophical Anſwer to all the 
Objections that have been raiſed 
againſt the Poſſibility of this Mi- 
racle, it is ſufficient to ſay, that 
the ſupreme Author of Nature, 


who firſt gave Motion to Matter, 
and whoſe Will alone appointed 
the Laws of it, can either ſuſ- 
pend or diſpenſe with them, 
whenever his own Glory, or any 
wiſe Ends of his Providence make 
it neceſſary or expedient, To doubt 
of this is to deny the Truth of 
all Miracles, and does not deſerve 
a ſerious Anſwer,—The Reader 
may find more upon this Subject 
in the Univerſal Hiſtory, and Mr. 
Stackbouſe's Hiſtory of the Bible. 
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Heads and Elders of Jrael; and having, in a very ten- 


der and affectionate Speech, enumefated the many Bleſ- 
ſings which God had beſtowed upon them and their An- 


Laws, and by no means to ſuffer themſelves to be drawu 
into Idolatry. He likewiſe prevailed with them to enter 
into a ſolemn Covenant, which he not only recorded in 
the Book of the Law, but ſet up a Monument in Memory 
of it under an Oak that grew within the Precinct of the 
Tabernacle, to be a Teſtimony againſt them in caſe they 
revolted from the Service of the Almighty. 
ArTER the Death of 7o/bua, no particular Perſon, 
nat we read of, ſucceeded him in the Government; and 
therefore the moſt probable Opinion is, that every Tribe 
was governed by their reſpective Heads or Elders, and that 
in their Wars with the Caraanites they made them their 
Commanders; for it is to be obſerved, that a confiderable 
Part of Canaan remained, unconquered at oſoua's Deceaſe. 
This Form of Government, or rather Anarchy, conti- 


nued above thirty Years, till the Time of the valiant 


Otbniel, who was the firſt of thoſe Governors of 1/raed, 


whom the Scripture calls Judges. During this Interval, 
the whole Nation ſunk into an amazing Degree of De- 


generacy and Apoſtaſy, as if they had loſt not only the 
Remembrance of Joſbua, and of their late ſolemn Cove- 
nant, but even all Senſe of Religion, all Fear of God, 
or Regard to his Commands. Indulging themſelves in 
looſe Converſation, and making Inter marriages with the 
Canaanites, they were drawn into the moſt monſtrous 
dolatry, 3 Baal and Aſptaroth, and other Idols 
of the Heathens; which ſo provoked the Lord, that he 


left them to themſelves ; and, being deſtitute of: his Pro- 


tection, they were often overpowered and enſlaved by 
their Enemies. 

Tas Story of Micah, and the War of the PBenjamitess 
which happened during theſe Times of Confuſion“, are 


* Theſe two Stories are related to the latter Part of this Period 1) 
in the 17th, 18th, and 19th Chap- whereas, in the Judgment of moſh 
| ters of udges z\ and, being fo learned Men, they were tranſ- 
placed, 5 may ſeem to belong acted much about this Time. 
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regnant Inftances of the Apoſtaſy and Immorality of the 
Peaple. The firſt Slavery which their Defection brought 
| Upon them was under Chuſhanriſbathaim, King of Mee 
Parama, who held them in Subjection about eight Years, 
till they were delivered by their firſt Judge, the above. 
mentioned Othniel, who obtained a Peace which laſted 
forty Years. Soon afterwards they fell again under Ser. 
vitude to the Moabites, from which they were freed, at 
the End of eighteen Years, by Ehud their ſecond Judge; 
who having privately ſtabbed the King of Moab, and 
eſcaped undiſcovered, immediately afſembled an Army, 
ronted the Moabites, and procured another Peace for his 
People. Shamgur, their third Judge, delivered them from 
ſome Incurfions of the Philiſtines, of whom he flew ſix 
hundred with an Ox-goad “, or, as the Latin and Greek 
Verſions render it, with a Plough-ſhare. ED 
Tux Propheteſs Deborah, the fourth Judge of 7/-az), 


Ss 
8 
= 


and her General Bara#, ſet them free from a Servitude 8 


under 7abin King of Canaan, which had been longer and 
more grievous than any of the former. Barak, with only 
ten thouſand Men, whom he aſſembled at Mount Taber, 
gained a compleat Victory over the. numerous Army of 
Jabin under the Command of Si/erah; which Succeſs put 
an end to the Oppreſſion of the Northern Part of the 
Land for forty Years, proving the utter Ruin of the King- 


Mr. Maundrell,- who faw ſuch a Goad as one of theſe, that 
them at Plough in the Holy Land, S ar made that prodigious 
tells us they make Uſe of Goads Slaughter related of him, Judges 
of extraordinary Size, Upon mea- iii. 3x? Iam confident that who- 
ſuring ſeveral, he found them a- ever ſhould ſee one of theſe In- 
bout eight Feet long, and at the ſtruments would judge it to be a 
bigger End fix Inches in Circum- Weapon not leſs fit, perhaps fitter 
ference. They are armed at the than a Sword for ſuch an Execu- 
leſſer End with a ſharp Prickle for tion.— The ſame fingle Perſon 
driving the Oxen, and at the o- (continues he) both drives the 
ther End with a ſmall Spade or Oxen and holds the Plough; which 
Paddle of Iron, ftrong and maſſy, makes it neceſſary to uſe ſuch a 
for cleanſing the Plough from the Goad as is above deſcribed, to a- 
Clay. that encumbers it in work- void the Incumbrance of two In- 
ing: May we not from hence con- ſtruments. Journey from Aleppo, 
zecture, (ſays he) that it * with Sr. p. 110, 111. 
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dom of the Canaanites in Haxor. This memorable Ac- 
tion gave Occaſion to that triumphant Song compoſed by 


7. Deborah, which we find recorded in the üfth Chaper of 


Judges. | 3 
7 | 12 TER the Death of Deborah and Barak, the 1/rae- 
lities fell again into their old Impiety, and were again 

iven up into the Hands of their Enemies; being kept in 
fach ſevere Subjection by the Midianites, that they were 


forced to betake themſelves to the Mountains, and to 


= dwell in Dens and Caves, and inacceſſible Places. Theſe 


Enemies likewiſe made frequent Inroads into their Coun. 
try, eſpecially about the Time of Harveſt, deſtroying or 
carrying off the Fruits of their Labours, killing their 
Cattle, and leaving them almoſt in a ſtarving Condition, 
Under this miferably Tyranny they were groaning, when 


God was pleaſed to ſend them a Prophet, to reproach 


them with their baſe Ingratitude, and convince them of 


the Juftice of their Sufferings; and at the ſame Time 


ſent his Angel to Gideon, who was then threſhing out has 
Corn in a private and unſuſpected Place, to acquaint him 
that he was chofen to be the Deliverer of /rae/. Gideon 
at firſt excuſed himſelf on account of the Obſcurny of his 
Family and Fortune; but — aſſured by repeated Mi- 
racles that the Meſſage came from Heaven, and that he 
ſhould be divinely aſſiſted and protected, he ſet about the 
noble Undertaking; and with three hundred Men only, 


(to which God was pleaſed to reduce his Army, that theß 


might not impute their Succeſs to their own Strength or 


Numbers) advancing in the dead of the Night to the 


Camp of the Midianites and their Allies, and making 
uſe of a Stratagem which he had before concerted, he 
put to Flight their vaſt Army, who in the Flight and 
Confuſion, miſtaking their Friends for their Enemies, 
fell upon one another, and by that means afforded Gideon 
an eaſy Victory, and ſuch a compleat one, that from 
that Time the Midianites never made any Attempt a- 
gainſt ral. 5 : 2 #4 

Tus brave Gideon died in a good old Age, and left the 
Iſraelites in a peaceful and flouriſhing Condition; but they 
ſoon returned to their ſhameful Idolatry, - and repaid his 


Services 


{ 


* 
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Services with the blackeſt Ingratitude. Befides ſeventy 
Sons which he had by his Wives, Gideon left behind him 


a natural Son named Abimelech, a Man of a baſe in. E 


triguing Genius, and full of Ambition and Cruelty. Im. 
mediately after his Father's Death he repair edto Shechem, 
where his Mother's Family dwelt and had conſiderable 
Intereſt, whom he prevailed upon to inſpire the She. 


_ chemites with ſome terrible Jealouſfies againſt the Lo of 1 


the Sons of Gideon; and having by his Inſinuatiens ob- 
tained from them a Sum of Money, he hired a Number 
of profligate Fellows, capable of the moſt wicked Enter- 
prize, and led them directly to Ophrah, where having 


ſurpriſed his ſeventy Brethren, he murdered them all up- 


on the Spot, except 7otham the youngeſt, who happily 
made his Eſcape. This ſhocking Maſſacre, which ought 
to have made him abhorred by all Mankind, eſpecially 
by thoſe who had the leaft grateful Remembrance of 
Gideon, brought all the SHechemites into his Intereſt, who 
unanimouſly choſe him their King, in hopes that all the 
reſt of the Nation would follow their Example. He had 
the Mortification, however, not to be acknowledyed by 
« any of the Tribes; and the Shechemites themſelves ſoon 
grew jealous of him, and conſpired againſt his Life: But 
it pleaſed God to ſuffer him to eſcape, and in a ſhort 
Time to make him the Inſtrument of the entire Deſtruc- 
tion of Shechem and its Inhabitants. Fluſhed with his 
Succeſs againſt Shechem, he marched to reduce Thebexz, a 
City of Judah, which had alſo taken up Arms againſt 
him, where he met with an ignominious Death; for ha- 
ving made himſelf Maſter of the Town, and being about 
to ſet fire to the Gate of the Citadel, Qyhither the Inha- 
bitants had. retired, a Woman threw down a Piece of 
a Mill-ſtone upon him, and fractured his Skull; fo that 
finding himſelf mortally wounded, he called to his Ar- 
mour-bearer to put an End to his Life, that it might not 
be ſaid he died by the Hand of a Woman. This was 
the exemplary End of Abimelech, who ſullied the Liſt of 
the Judges, being the only one that uſurped and abuſed 

that Dignity, | | 1 
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ty 7 He was ſucceeded by Tolab, the Son of Puab, an emi- 
m nent Man of the Tribe of Hachar; of whom we have 

nothing particular, except that he dwelt at Shamir upon 
Mount Ephraim, where he was buried, after he had judg- 
ed [/rael three and twenty Years. | 
= Tres next Judge was Fair, a wealthy Man, of that 
part of the Tribe of Manaſſeh which dwelt on the Eaſt of 


of BY Jordan, and poſſeſſed a vaſt Territory in the Land of 
- 7 Gikad. Having enjoyed his Dignity two and twenty 
er years, he was buried in the City of Camon. | 
r. AzovurT this Time the {/-aelires returned to their for- 
8 IT mer Jdolatry, and even multiplied the Number of their 
Gods, which brought upon them a fifth Servitude of eigh- 
y WT teen Years under the Philiſtines and Ammonites. In their 
it Diſtrefs they had recourſe again to Prayer and Profeſſions 
„of Repentance, and were brought to ſuch a Senſe of their 
f WE Folly, that they renounced all their Idols, and began to 


EZ ſerve the Lord in earneſt ; who, according to his wanted 
Mercy, ſoon found out Means to effect their Deliverance. 
= 7ephthah was the Perſon choſen to undertake this Taſk, 
who having ſubdued the Ammonites, and chaſtiſed the 
Inſolence of the Ephraimites, (who in a tumultuous man- 
ner threatened to ſet fire to his Houſe, becauſe he had 
= not ſent for them to join the Army and ſhare in the 
Victory) ſpent the Remainder of his Days in Peace, and 
was buried in one of the Cities of Gilead, after he had 
& judged {/ras] fix Years, meaning that Part of it which 
was on the Eaſt Side of the Jordan. | AS x 
Tux tenth Judge of the Maelites was [bzan, who had. 
thirty Sons and thirty Daughters, whom he lived to ſee 
all married; and, after he had governed ſeven Years, was 
| ſucceeded by Elor; and he, after a ten Years Admini- | 
: 8 by Abdon of the Tribe of Ephraim, who ruled 
eight. | | - 
{ DurinG the Time of theſe three laſt Judges, the % 
raelites enjoyed a Peace of three and twenty Years Con- 
tinuance; but relapſing ſoon afterwards into their old Im- 
pieties, God ſuffered the Philiſtines to invade and oppreſs 
them, and keep them in a grievous Servitude for forty 
Tears together. The fixth Slavery began W _ 
| on 
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88 TRAVELS through : 
Months after the Dignity of Judge had been united wil of 
that of High-Prieſt in the Perfon of Eli, who was of th 5c 
Family of hamar, the younger Branch of Aaron's Houſe, 
into which the High-prieſthood had been tranſlated fron j;/ 
the elder one of Eleaxar. It may ſeem ſurprizing tha t. 
the People ſhould have continued fo long free from D. 
fection during the Adminiſtration of Lay-Judyges, and fal 
into Idolatry under the Government of a High-Prieft: u 
Eli is particularly recorded for his Indolence and Remi. 
neſs, eſpecially towards his two Sons, whom he ſuffer'd to 
run into the greateſt Exceſſes of Debauchery and Irreli 
gion, to the Scandal of all 1ae/*. However, he wal 
the only Ruler the 7/-ae/ires had during this long Thral. 
dom, and feems to have been choſen by God as the pro- 
pereſt Judge for them at that Time; for, as he was know 
to be incapable of undertaking any thing for their Ds | 
liverance, he was the fitteſt to withdraw their uſual Con- 
fidence in human Strength, and make them look up t IM 
Heaven for Relief. Accordingly, when the Weight of 
their Afflictions had brought them to a juſt Senſe of their 
Tranſgreſſions, God was graciouſly pleaſed to ſend then 
a Deliverer. | | 
Tax Perſon we mean was Sampſon, who was wonder. 
ful from his Conception to his Death. He was the Son 
of Manoah, a Native of Zorah in the Tribe of Dan, and 
of a Mother whoſe Name we no where find in Scripture. | 
This Woman was barren and had no Children; but an 
Angel appeared to her when ſhe was alone, and afſuret 
her that ſhe ſhould be the Mother of a Son, who ſhould 
begin to deliver Iuel out of the Hands of the Ph;l:fines 
This Promiſe was afterwards renewed by the divine Meſ- 
ſenger, aud accompliſhed-at the Time appointed; and 
Even in his Youth the Spirit of God began to appear in 
Sampſon, enabling him to give ſome extraordinary In- 
ſtances of Strength and Activity. How he troubled the 
Philiftines fo twenty Years, flew a thouſand of them with I 
the Jaw-bone of an Aſs, and was at length betrayed into 
. their Hands by treacherous Harlot, ſhorn and bereaved 
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wi of his Strength and Eyes, became the Object of their 
the Scorn and Revenge; and how, after near a Year's mi- 
uſe WE ſerable Servitude, he buried with himſelf all the Phi- 
online Nobles under the Ruins of a magnificent Struc- 
tha tare; theſe are Particulars ſo well known, that the 
De. bare Mention of them is ſufficient for our preſent Pur- 


W pole, | 


= TarovcH this extraordinary Slaughter of the Philiſtine 
ail. Nobility did not put an- End to the Slavery of the V 
d to BE + azlites, yet it inſpired them with freſh Courage to attempt 
eli. the regaining their Liberty; but their horrid Wickedneſs | 
wa proved an invincible Obftacle to their Succeſs. —_— | 
ral. WF repulſed in an Attempt againſt the Philiſtines, they too 
r0- WT it into their Heads to bring the Ark of God into their 
n Camp, in hopes, at leaſt, that it would ſtrike a Terror 
De. into their Enemies, and prove a Means of their fature 
on. Succeſs; but the Conſequence was, that they loft both 
 t0 WE the Battle and the Ark, the Philiſtines having flain thirty 
t of thouſand of their Foot, among whom were the two Sons 
dei of EU; and the old Prieſt, upon heading the-diſmal News, 
en WE eſpecially of the Captivity of the Ark, fell backwards 

from his Seat, broke his Neck, and died immediately, 
er. fer he had been the ſupreme Magiſtrate of J/+ael for 
on WR forty Years. Fn i 
nd Urok the Death of Eli, the Government came into 
re. the Hands of the Prophet Samuel, a Man of uncommon 
an . Zeal and Courage, and fit to reduce the Mraelites from 
rel WE their. abominable Defection and Idolatry. He took oc- - 
ald cafion, from the People's aſſembling in great Multitudes 
25. about the Ark, (which the Philiſtines had been forced to 
e. {end back again on account of the Plagues they ſuffered) 
nd WY to exhort them very earneſtly to renounce their idolatrous 
Practices, and to devote themſelves entirely to the Wor- 
n- hip of the true God; on which Condition only, they 
he might expect a ſpeedy Deliverance from the Yoke of the 
th BY Philifines, The People readily complied, and after- 
o wards aſſembled themſelves at Mixpeh according to his 
ed Appointment, where they faſted, prayed, confeſſed their 
Sins, and ſhewed all the Tokens of a ſincere Repentance, 
This unuſual Meeting gave Umbrage to the 
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who immediately took up Arms, and came up again 
them; but upon Samuel's Sacrifice and Interceſſion for the 
Iſraelites, God was pleaſed to ſend ſuch a Storm of '! un. 
der and Lightning, as quite diſcomfited their Eneaiies, n: 
whom they purſued, and made a great Slaughter. After 
this Victory the Land enjoyed a profound Peace all the 
remaining Time of Samuel's Government, mo part of 
which was employed in the Adminiſtration of Juſtice, for 
which Purpoſe he took a Circuit every Year round a great 
Tract of the Country: But, growing in Years, he ap. 
pointed his two Sons to execute that Office; who, dege- 
nerated from their Father's Example, became ſuch mer- 
cenary and corrupt Judges, that the Elders of 1/-ae/ came 
in a Body to Samuel, complaining of the Grievances they 
lay under, and demanding to have the Form of Govern. 
ment changed, and a King inſtituted among them, as Wt 
there was in other Nations. This Demand was far from 
being agreeable to Samuel; but, having conſulted God Mee 
upon it, he was commanded to comply with the People's le 
Requeſt, though not without previouſly repreſenting to 
them, in the ſtrongeſt Terms, the many Miſchiefs and 
Inconveniences that would be the Conſequence of a 
kingly Power. All his Remonſtrances and Diſſuaſives, 
however, availed nothing; the People perfited in their 
Demand, and Saul was ſoon after anointed and proclaimed 
King of [/rae! by God's Appointment. 
© THe Beginning of Saul's Reign was proſperous enough, 
but having offended God in ſeveral Inſtances, he was pro- 
voked to remove the Kingdom from him and his Poſte-- 
rity, and to give it to a more worthy and faithful Perſon, 
After he had ſat upon the Throne about ſeventeen Years, 
his Army being totally routed by the Philiſtines, he choſe 
to ruſh upon his Sword, and put an End to his unfortu- 
nate Life, rather than fall into the Hands of his Ene- 
mies, from whom he expected the moſt cruel Treatment. 
_  ArTs8x the Death of Saul, Dawid, repairing to He- 
Bron, was anointed King over Judab by thoſe of that 
Tribe, who came to him in Multitudes ; whilſt Abner, 
SauPs General, took his Son [hboſheth, who was then 
| forty Years old, and proclaimed him King over 1/-ac! at 
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Ma A. But J1/beſheth, after a ſhort Reign, being 


the Wi by Baanah and Rechab, all the Tribes of 7/rael ſent 
un. Ir Deputies to David, acknowledging his Title, and 
05, nifng his Allegiance; ſo that now he was anointed 
fter Ne over all the Tribes, after he had reigned at Hebron, 


that of Judah only, for the Space of ſeven Years 
ax Months. Being thus inveſted with full regal Power, 


having a brave Army, he made his firſt Expedition 
eat ¶inſt Jeruſalem, when Foab diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
ap- ing the Fort of Sion by Aſſault, which till that Time 


been thought impregnable. David enlarged the 
dings of the Place, and from that Time made it his 


Jed and beautified the old City Jebus or Jeruſalem, and 
Founded it with a ſtrong Wall; from whence it be- 
e the Metropolis of udæa. I cannot pretend to enu- 
Pate all the Enterprizes and Victories of David; but 
Wocneral it may be ſaid, that he was a valiant and war- 

E, as well as pious Prince, and was ſucceſsful in his 
rs againſt the Philiſtines, Moabites, Amalekite:, Edo- 
e, Syrians and other Enemies; from whom he took 


never failed to_dedicate to the Deſign of building a 
Emple) that the Wealth which he left behind him is 
Woſt beyond Belief. God was pleaſed to expreſs his 
Pprobation of David's pious Intentions of erecting a 
Sonificent Fabrick for religious Worſhip: but as he 
s a Man of War, and had often defiled his Hands 


at Work for his Succeſſor Solomon, whoſe Reign was 


ary Affluence and Proſperity. David died in the 7oth 
ar of his Age, after he had reigned thirty-three Years 
er all the Tribes of /frael, | | 

Soox after Solomon's Acceſſion to the Throne, he ſet 
out executing his Father's Defign of building a Temple 
the Lord; in which hefeceived great Aſſiſtance, as has 
en already obſerved, from Hiram King of Tyre, . who 


aud, To carry on this ſtupendous Work with the 
greater 


Wdence, calling it the City of David; whilſt Joab re- 


h a vaſt Quantity of the richeſt Spoils, (Part of which 


th Blood, the divine Wiſdom thought proper to reſerve. 


ſed with a profound Peace, and himſelf with extraor- 


id alſo maintained a ſtrict Friendſhip and Alliance with 
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greater Eaſe and Speed, Solomon cauſed an Accotuty 

taken of all the Canaanites, and other foreign Slave, 
were in the Land, who were found to amount to 15 
of whom he appointed 70,000 to carry Burdens, 80 
to hew Timber and Stone in the Mountains, and the 
maining 3,600 to he their Overſeers. Beſides theſe 9 
gers, who were under the Direction of ſome of hist 
Officers, he levied zo, ooo Men out of all 7/-ael, y 
he appointed to work on. Mount Libanus one Mont 
three, 10,000 every Month, under the Inſpection of. 
n:r az : Theſe pore then employed in hewing of Wi 
Marble, and other Stone, which was afterwards wry 
by the Jyrian Maſons and Carvers, and being con 
to Joppa by Water, was carried from thence to Jn 
tem. Whilſt theſe were preparing, Solomon, who! 
been ſtill adding immenſe Quantities of Gold, Silver, 
cCious Stones, And other rich Materials, to thoſe wi 
Dawid had laid up before his Death, put them into 
per Hands to be wrought into an almoſt infinite Van 


Hands employed, and ſuch the Diligence of the Wo 
men and Overſeers, that Selomon whs able to lay 
Foundations of this vaſt Structure, which we have alt 
deſtribed, in the fourth Year of his Reign, which wait 
fecond after Dawid's Death, and the Pur hundred! 
eightieth after the Departure of the Iyaelites out of Ig 
and in little more than ſeven Years the whole Fabi 
was compleated. But though in the former Part of 
- Prince's Reign we meet with nothing but what give 
the higheſt Idea of his Wiſdom, Piety, and Magnificent 
t how differently did he appear in the decline of 
ife! And Solomon, renowned for his Wiſdom, below. 
bf God, and admired by all the World for his excellt 
Virtues, became at laſt ſuch a Slave to the Paſſion 
Love, that he ventured to marry a ſurpriſing Multit 
of ſtrange Women, without Diſtinction of Nation, Con 
try, or Religion, and without the leaſt Regard to G0 
expreſs Commands to the contrary, till at length he f 
fered himſelf to be ſeduced into all manner of Idolat 
The Number of his Wives amounted to ſeven —_ 
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,« three hundred Concubines, or Wives of the ſe- 
Rank; and his Complaiſance for them went fo far, 
build Altars and Temples to their ſeveral Deities ; 
zuch that the Neighbourhood of Feru/alem, if not 
ity itſelf, was filled with Idols and Temples; and 
ount of Olzwes. was defiled with two Altars, one to 
% the God of Moab, and another to Moloch the 
of the Ammonztes. Such a ſhameful Apoſtaſy was 
diſpleaſing to the Almighty, who accordingly let 
on know, that his Ingratitude wauld coſt his Succeſ- 
he Loſs of his Kingdom, the Tribe of Judah ex- 
d, which he would leave them, in conſideration of 
mer Promiſe to David, for whoſe Sake he alſo for- 
to rend the other Tribes from him till after his De- 
Whether this Denunciation awakened him to Re- 
nce, or whether he died immerſed in his Idolatry* 
Luſt, the Scripture does not inform us, nor are the 
d at all agreed. He died in the fortieth Year of 
eign, and about the Rfty-eighth of his Age, and was 
d in the ſtately Sepulchre of his Father David. 
E was ſucceeded by his Son Rehobaam, who had 
potent Adverſaries to deal with. The firſt was 
King of Edom, the ſecond Rezin King of Dama/ſ- 
and the third, and moſt dangerous of all, was Je- 
u, a bold enterprizing young Ephramite, whom So- 
had formerly made Overſeer of his Buildings. This 
had been told by the Prophet Abijab that God would 
him the ten Tribes which were to be rent from Solo- 
Succeſfors; and either upon that Account, or ſome 
cular Miſdemeanour, he had been forced to fly into 
to avoid the King's Reſentment, where he probably 
rted with the King of EJom about cauſing an Inſur- 
dn in Jael. As ſoon as he heard, therefore, that 
boam was upon the Throne, he returned from Egypt 
ach an Opportunity of putting his Deſigns in Exe- 
2, and ſoon met with one as favourable as he could 
ble deſire. Rehoboam was gone with his Court, and 
e Elders of the Tribes to receive their Homage at 
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complained they had laboured under in the Reign vii 
Father. The young Prince, inſtead of liſtening vi 
ſalutary Counſel of thoſe,who adviſed him to make. 
People ſome gracious Promiſes, anſweied them in a half 
ty Tone, That he deſigned to govern them with 
Severity than ever his Father had done; and that, 1 
dared to murmur, he would uſe Scorpions inſtead of V1 
to chaſtiſe their Inſolence. This imprudent Anſwer 
voked them to ſuch a Degree, that they diſclaimel 
farther Allegiance to the Houſe of David; and hn 
murder'd Adoram, whom the King had ſent to any 
the Tumult, ten of the Tribes declared for Jer 
After this Outrage committed upon his Miniſter, l 
Boam thought it high Time to conſult his own Sik 
by flying with all Speed to Jeraſalem; by which M 
he ſecured the two Tribes of Judah and Benjamin, if 
raiſed an Army of a hundred and eighty thouſand di 
Men, in order to reduce the reſt to their Obedience: 
while they were on their March, the Prophet Shen 
came and acquainted them, that this Revolt of the 
raelites was from God, and perſuaded them to deſif 
return home, which they did accordingly. Thus wat 
great and flouriſhing Kingdom, almoſt in its Infa 
fplit in two Parts, which ever afterwards went under 
ferent Denominations, the one being called the K 
of Fudah,, and the other the Kingdom of 1/-ael, whe 
the later included the whole before this memorable! 
fection. 
THest two Kingdoms ſubſiſted, in oppoſition tot 
other, till Salmangſer having deſtroyed Samaria, andi 
nied away the ten Tribes captive, put an End to! 
Kingdom of J/-ael, two hundred and fifty four J 
after 1ts Separation from that of Judah. During 
Period the Kings of Jrael and Judah, as well as f 
reſpective People, were ſometimes pious and zeal 
for the Worſhip of the true God, and ſometimes ! 
merſed in all manner of Idolatry and Wickedneks. 
Succeſſes were conſequently various, being ſometimes! 
der the Bleſſing and Protection of Heaven, and at o 
Tiles drawing upon themſelves the heavieſt Judgn® 
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now victorious over their Enemies, and then again over- 
powered and diſtreſſed. 5 C 
Taz Kingdom of Iſrael was deſtroyed in the Reign of 
Hoſbea, but that of Judah ſubſiſted till the Time of Zede- 
liah, when Nebuchadnexxar beſieged and took Jeruſalem, 
and after having plundered it, ordered the Temple, Pa- 
Jace, and the whole City to be fet on fire, and burnt'to 
the Ground. The Walls, Towers, and other Fortifi- 
cations were demoliſhed, and all the Jews, down to the 
very common People, were carried away Priſoners beyond 
the Euphrates, except ſome few-of the baſer Sort, who 
were left to till the Ground and dreſs the Vineyards “. 
| As for the unfortunate Zedetiab, after he had ſeen all his 
Children cruelly butchered before his Face, his Eyes were - 
put out, and he was ſent in Chains to Babylon, where he 
$ finiſhed his Days in a Priſon, This was the dreadful End 
| of that glorious Kingdom, and of the Few; Monar- 
chy, after it had ſtood four hundred and ſixty- eight 
Years from the Time that David began to reign over it, 
three hundred eighty-eight ſrom the Revolt of the Ten 
Tribes, and a hundred thirty-four from the Exciſion of 
the Iyraelitiſs Commonwealth; having enjoyed the Sun- 
ſhine of the Divine Protection, which nothing could 
have eclipſed, but the almoſt conſtant and horrid Ingrati- 
tude of the People, and their invincible Itch of imitating 
the Idolatries and Sorceries of other Nations. | 
Tae Term of ſeventy Years, which had been prefixed 
by the Prophet Jeremiah for the Continuance of Judab's 
el Captivity, (and which muſt be computed from the firſt 
andi Time of Nebuchadnezzar's taking Feruſalem, when Daniel 
band his Companions were carried away to Babylon) bein 
\r 18 <2 to a Concluſion, and Cyrus being in full Poſſeſſion 
= of the Perſian Empire, he publiſhed a Decree, whereby 
he gave free Liberty to the Jeaus to return into their own 
Country, and to rebuild the Houſe of the Lord at eru/a- 
km. He alſo ordered his Treaſurer to reſtore the ſacred 
Veſſels, which Nebuchadnezzar had taken out of the for- 
mer Temple and brought to Babylon; and wrote Letters 
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recommendatory to the Governors of ſeveral Provinces to 

aſſiſt the Fewws in their Undertaking. 

By the Encouragement of this Decree, the Jews ſoon 
gathered together in order to return home, to the Num- 
ber of forty- two thouſand three hundred and ſixty, exclu- 
ſive of their Servants, who were ſeven thouſand three 
hundred and thirty- ſeven more; ſo that they amounted in 
all to forty- nine thouſand fix hundred and ninety-ſeven 
Pexſons*. The chief Leaders of theſe returning Cap. 
tives were Zerubbabel and Jeſbua, the former deſcended 
in a direct Line from the Regal, the latter from the Pon. 

4 tifical Family. Zerubbabel was made Governor of the 
Land by a Commiſſion from Cyrus, and Jeſbua of courſe 
ſucceeded to the High-prieſthood ; and with them were 

joined ſeveral others, as Aſſiſtants, for ſettling all Affairs 
both in Church and State. ä 8 

ABourT fourteen Months after their Return from Cap. 
tivity, the Jeaus laid the Foundations of the ſecond Tem- 
ple, in the carrying on of which Work they met with 
hag Obſtructions from the Samaritans; who, though 
they could not alter the Decree that Cyrus had e in 
favour of it, yet by Bribes, and underhand Dealings 
with his Miniſters, they in a great Meaſure defeated its 
Eſtects; ſo that the Building went ſlowly on for ſeveral 
Vears, and upon the Death of the Prophet Daniel, (who 

was a powerful Advocate for his Countrymen at the Per- 
Aan Court) and afterwards of their great BenefaQor Cyrus, 
it was quite intermitted, until the ſecond Year of Darius 
the Son of Hyſtaſpes, when it was re-aſſumed, and finiſhed 
in the ſixth Year of that Prince's Reign; its Dedication 

being celebrated by the Prieſts and Lewites, and all 
the — 2 of 1/rael, with great Joy and Solem- 
nity. g . | 

2 the Death of Zerubbabel, the Adminiſtration 

both of Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Affairs devolved upon 

Ezra; but in twentieth Year of Artaxerxes Longima- 

nus, Nehemiah, who was one of that Prince's Cupbearers, 
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* Ezra, ii. 64, 65, * 
| obtained 
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0 obtained Leave to go to Jeruſalem, and a full Commiſſion 
(as Governor of the Province of 7adza) to repair the 
Walls, to ſet up the Gates, and to fortify the City again, 
in the ſame Manner it had been before it was diſmantled 
4 by the 'Babylonians., To do him the greater Honour, the 
e King ordered a Body of Horſe to eſcort him to Feru/alem; 
n and wrote to all the Governors of the Provinces. on this 
n Side the Euphrates, to give him all poſſible Aſſiſtance in 
. his Undertaking. In a Word, this pious Jeau executed 
d every Part of his Commiſſion with incredible Zeal and 
. Adtivity; and, at the Expiration of the Time that was 
ze allowed him, returned to Babylon according to his Pro- 
ſe miſe. | | „ 1 fol 


Sou Time afterwar ds Nehemiah came again to Jer 1 
falem, and ſet himſelf about reforming ſeveral Abuſes 
which had crept into the Jeabiſo Church and State during 


p- his Abſence. How long he lived is uncertain, but ſoonn 


n- after his Death the People relapſed into their former Cor- 
th ruptions, for which Reaſon we find Malachi, the laſt Pro- 
ph phet under the Law, and who muſt have lived in the 
i Time of Nehemiah, reproving the Prieſts for their Iniquity 
| and ſcandalous Lives, and. upbraiding the People with 
their Negle& of the Worſhip of God, their Refuſal to 


Wives and martying ftrange Women, and their Inhuma- 
nity and cruel Uſage of their indigent Brethren; the very 


reform. bs | s . 11 
Tax pious Nehemiah was the laſt Governor that the 
| Kings of Perſia ſent to A ere for after his Death, 
| Judza, being added to the Prefecture of Syria, was ſubs 
jected to the Rulers of that Province; and, under them, 
| the Adminiſtration of all publick Affairs, both Civil and 


and ſometimes tempted thoſe to invade it who had no 
| Right to the Dignity, 

Tus Feavs continued ſubjeR to the Perfan Empire till 
it was deſtroyed by Alexander the Great; who, having 


ped Wl (an quiſhed Darius in two pitch'd Battles, taken his Mo- 


J i 


pay their Tithes and Offerings, their divorcing their own 


ſame Enormities that this good Governor had laboured to 


| Ecclefiaſtical, was committed to the High-Prief; which 
made that Office much more coveted than it aſed to be, 


— — 
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ther, Wife, and Children Priſoners, over-run Syria and 
Phenicia, and made himſelf Maſter of Tyre, marched 
from thence to Feru/alem, with an Intent to puniſh the 
Diſobedience of the Jews, who refuſed to fabmit to him 
- whilt Darius was alive, to whom they had taken an 
Oath of Allegiance. In this imminent Danger, 7addu: 
the High-prieft was ordered by God in a Dream to cloath 
.Himfelf in his pontifical Robes, and with the Prieſts alſo 
dreffed in their proper Habits, and the People in white 
Garments, to go out of the City and meet the approach: 
ing Conqueror, Jaddus obeyed the divine Command; 
— the Solemmty of the Proceſſion, eſpecially the av. 
ful 8 of the High-prieſt, had ſuch an Ef 
upon the angry Monarch, that his Reſentment was im- 
mediately foftened into a religious Veneration, and being 
eonducted intd Jeru/alem, be offered Sacrifices to God in 
the Temple, where Jaddus ſhewed him the Prophecies of 
Daniel relating to the Overthrow of the Perſian Empire 
by a Grecian King, which confirm'd Alexander in the 
inion that he himfelf was the Perſon whom Heaven 
Kad choſen for that Purpoſe. Before he left Feru/alen, 
he granted the es a Toleration ta live according to 
their own Laws and Religion, and an Exemption, from 
the Payment of Tribute every feventh Year, when they 
were forbidden to till the Ground ; and having ſignified 
Mis Pleaſure, that if any of them had a mind to ſerve 
in his Army he would readily receive them, and permit 
them to obſerve their own Cuſtoms and Way of Wor- 
ſhip, great Numbers liſted themſelves in his Troops, and 
followed him in his Expeditions. | 
Arrzs the Death of Alexander, and the Diviſion of 
* kis Empire, Fudza frequently changed its Maſters, be- 
ing almoſt alternately ſubje& to the Eng of Eg ypt and 
Syria, according as their Arms prevailed, till the cruel 
Reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, who proved a very terrible 
Enemy and Perſecutor of the Jexwi/bþ Nation. This H. 
rian Monarch, among other Inſtances of his Rage and 
Severity, publiſhed a Decree, commanding all the Na- 
tions under his Dominion to forſake their ancient Rites 
and Uſages, and to conform to the Religion of theit 
Prince: 
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Prince; but though this was expreſſed in general Terms, 
it was chiefly deſigned againſt the Jeaus, whom the King 
was abſolutely determined to deſtroy. The Officer, who 
was ſent to ſee this Decree put in Execution, was named 
Athenzus ; on whoſe Arrival at Feru/alem all Sacrifices to 


the God of 1/-ae] were ſuſpended, and all the Rites of 


the Jewiſh Religion. The Temple itſelf was dedicated 
to Jupiter Olympius, (whoſe Image was ſet up on the Al- 
tar of Burnt-Offerings) and all the People obliged to 


offer Sacrifice to him upon pain of Death. In ſhort, no 


manner of Cruelty was omitted, to force th& Fexws to 
abandon their Religion and turn Idolaters; but though 
many of thoſe unhappy People yielded to the Violence 
of Perſecution, yet ſeveral continued inflexible, and 
choſe to ſuffer Death, rather than to forſake the Law of 
their God; among whom the moſt memorable are Ele. 
azar, an ancient Scribe, and the heroick Salomona and 
her ſeven Sons, whoſe Story is fo well known as to need 
no Repetition *. 
To make head againſt this terrible Perſecution, and 
to work Deliverance for 1/razl, it pleaſed God to raiſe 
up Mattathias, deſcended from A/moneus, a Prieſt of the 
Courſe of Joarib, from whom the whole Family had the 
Name of A/moneans. Being joined by great Numbers of 
Jews, who had a juſt Concern for their holy Religion, 
he ventured out of his Faſtneſſes to which he had retired, 
and, going round the Cities of Judab, he pulled down 


the heathen Altars, re-eſtabliſh'd the true Worſhip, cauſed WM 


the Children to be circumciſed, cut off all the Apoſtates 
that fell in his Way, and deſtroy'd all Perſecutors where- 
ever he came. Before Mattathias's Death, he called to- 
gether his five Sons, John, Simon, Fudas, Eleazar, and 
Jonathan, and having exhorted them to ſtand up vali- 
antly for the Law of God, and to fight the Battles of 
Lrael with Courage and Conſtancy, he appointed 2 
to be their Captain, and Simon to be their Counſellor; 
and fo gave up the Ghoſt in the hundred and forty- ſixth 
Vear of his Age, very much regretted by the faithful 
Iraelites. 


® See 2 Mace, ch. vi. and vii. and Jeſepbus de Maccabæis. 
| 2 | 
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His Son Judas (ſirnamed Maccabæus) was ſurprizingly 
ſucceſsful in his Wars againſt the Enemies of his Coun- 
try, defeating in the firſt place Apollonius, who was 
Governor of Samaria under Anriochus; and afterwards 
Seren, who was ſlain and killed in a Battle, as Apollonius 
had been before him. With a handful of Men he like- 
wiſe vanquiſhed and put to flight the Army ſent againſt 
him under the Command of three eminent Generals, 
| Ptolemy Macron, Nicanor, and Gorgias. After this, having 
Intelligence that Timotheus and Bacchides, two of Antio- 
chus's Bientenants, were drawing Forces together to op- 
poſe him, he marched againſt them, and obtained a ſig- 
nal Victory, killing above twenty thouſand of their 
Men, and enriching his Troops with their Spelle, In- 
the next Place Lyſas, whom Antiochus had commanded 
to extirpate the whole 7exwz/ Nation, aſhamed of the 
ill Succeſs his Maſter's Arms had hitherto met with, put 
himſelf at the Head of an Army of ſixty thouſand Foot 
and five thouſand Horſe, and marched into Judæa with 
a full Intent to deſtroy the Country and' all its Inhabi- 
tants: But Judas gave him Battle with only ten thouſand 
Men, killed five thouſand of the Enemy, and put the 
.reſt to flight; and Lyſias retired with his baffled Army to 
Antioch. Upon receiving all this ill News, Antiochus re- 
ſolved to ſet out himſelf with all poſſible Expedition, in 
order to make the Jeaus feel the dreadful Effects of his 
Wrath, breathing nothing but their total Ruin and De- 
ſtruction: But God was pleaſed to give a ſudden Check 
to his Fury, by ſmiting him with exceſſive Pains and a 
moſt nauſeous Ulcer; which, together with ſome violent 
Bruiſes he had received by a Fall from his Chariot, put 
an End to his impious Life, after he had lang uiſhed for 
ſome time in a miſerable Condition, and under the moſt 
horrid Torments both of Body and Mind. 18 

Hz was ſucceeded in the Kingdom of Syria by his 
Son Antiochus Eupator, who was then in his Minority, and 
under the Tuition of Lyſas. The Perſecution and Wars 
againſt the Jeaus were continued in this Prince's Reign, 
and the brave Judas ſtill went on ſucceſsfully, gaining 


great Advantages over Antiochus's Generals, and over 
| | | him- 
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' himſelf in Perſon, till at length he obtained a Peace up- 4 


on honourable Conditions: Soon after this, Demetrius, 
(firnamed Sozer) who had been ſent an Hoſtage to Rome, 


made his Eſcape from thence, and landed in Syria, in 


order to get Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom, to which he had 
a legal Title. On this Occafion. Eupator was deſerted by 
every body, being ſeized by his own Soldiers, together 
with the Regent Ly/as; and both of them were put to 


Death by Order of Demetrius, who by that means ſaw . 


himſelf eſtabliſhed upon the Throne without Oppoſition. 
Judas was likewiſe victorious over this Prince's Generals, 
particularly Nicanor, whoſe Army, conſiſting of thirty- 
five thouſand Men, he totally deſtroyed in a pitched 
Battle, that not one of them was left to carry home the 
Tidings of their Overthrow. Demetrius, hearing of the 
Defeat and Death of Nicanor, ſent Bacchides and Alcimus 


into Jadæa with another powerful Army; at whoſe Ar- 


rival Judas had no more than three thouſand Men to op- 
poſe them, who were ſo terrified with the Strength and 


Number of the Enemy, that they all abandoned him ex- 


cept eight hundred. With theſe few, however, he had 
the Boldneſs to hazard a Battle, in which, after having 
done every thing that a great and valiant General could 
do, being overpowered by Multitudes he was at length 
ſlain; and his dead Body being taken up by his two 
Brothers, Sinion and Jonathan, was buried in the Sepol- 
chre of his Anceſtor., with all the funeral Honour that 
was due to the Memory of ſo brave a Man, and ſo ex- 
cellent a Commander. 

Uron the Death of Judas, his Brother Jonathan was 
made Captain of the Jew Forces, who fo harraſſed 
and diſtreſſed the Army of Bacchides, that he readily 
conſented to an Accommodation, which Jonathan had 
propoſed. The Wars being thus happily determined, 
Jonathan took care to reform, as far as in him lay, all 
Abuſes in the Jew? Church and State, repaired the City 
of Jeruſalem, fortified it on every Side, and rebuilt the 
Wall round the Mount of the 'Temple, which had been 
demohſhed. After this, having intereſted himſelf in the 


Affairs of Syria, he performed many gallant Exploits, 
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and was at laſt treacherouſly murdered by Tryphon, who 
uſurped that Kingdom. » 
He was ſucceeded h the Command of the Jewipþ 
Army by his Brother Simon, who obtained from Deme- 
trius Nicazor a Grant of the Sovereignty of Judæa, on 
Condition of aſſiſting him againſt the Uſurper Tryphon. 
On the.ſame Account Antiochus Sidetes alſo made Simon 
very large Promiſes, which however he was ſo far from 
performing when he was ſettled on the Throne of Perſſa, 
that he concerted, or at leaſt was privy to, the moſt 
abominable Meaſures to bring about Simon's Deſtruction. 
Simon had a Son-in-Law named Ptolemy, who formed a 
Deſign, which he communicated to Antiochus, of uſurp- 
ing the Government of Judæa to himſelf; and to this 
End he invited Simon, and his two Sons Judas and Mat- 
zathias, to an Entertainment; and whilſt they were 
drinking and making merry, he baſely cauſed them all 
to be aſſaſſinated. | | 
Tus ambitious Views, however, of this execrable 
Murderer were happily diſappointed ; John Hyrcanus, a 
third Son of Simon's, being declared High-Prieſt and 
Prince of the Fewws in the Room of his Father. Antio- 
chus, taking the Advantage of Simon's Death, invaded 
2 drove Hyrcanus out of the Field, and ſo cloſely 
eſieged him in Feru/alem, that he was forced to ſue for 
Peace, and capitulate upon diſhonourable Terms. But 
afterwards, during the Diviſions and Diſturbances that 
happened in the Srian Empire, Hyrcanus took an Occa- 
fion not only to enlarge his Territories, but to ſhake off 
all Subjection to that Monarchy, and to render himſelf 
entirely independent. He deſtroyed the Samaritan 'T em- 
ple on Mount Gerigim, and at laſt the City of Samaria 
itſelf, He conquered the Iaumæans, and obliged them 
to embrace the Jeauiſb Religion. He alſo renewed the 
Alliance with the Romans, which had been made by 
his Father Simon, and obtained from them greater Pri- 
ey and Advantages than ever the Jeaus had enjoyed 
core. : - | | 
On the Death of Hyrcanus who left five Sons behind 
him, Ariſtobulus the eldeſt ſucceeded his Father both 1 
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the Pontificate and temporal Sovereignty, and was the 
firſt in Judæa that aſſumed the Diadem and Title of 
King ſince the Babyloniſb Captivity. His Mother, in 
virtue of Hyrcanus's Will, made ſome Pretenſions to the 
Government ; on which account he impriſoned her, and 
cauſed her to be ſtarved to Death. He alſo put all his 
Brothers under the like Confinement, except Antigonus, 
who was his great Favourite, and at firſt admitted to a 
Share in the Government; but ſoon afterwards his Af- 
fections began to cool, and he took away his Life upon 
a falſe Accuſation. He entered into a War with the Hur 
nan, and having ſubdued the greateſt Part of them, he 
forced them to embrace Judaz/zz, as his Father had the 


IMMEDIATELY after the Death of Ariſtabulus, his Wi- 
dow Salome releaſed the three Princes out of Priſon, in 
which her Huſband had kept them during his Life - time; 
and Alexander Jannæus, the eldeſt of them, was placed 
on the Throne. He put his next Brother to Death, who 


of Ragaba. 
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had endeavoured to deprive him of the Crown; but as 
far the youngeſt, named A4/a/om, who defired to hve 
wetly in a private Condition, he granted him his 
avour and Protection. This Prince beſieged Prolemats, 
but to no purpoſe, and was afterwards defeated by Prole- 
My Lathyras, King of Cyrus; however, Cleopatra Queen | 
of Egypt came to his A ſſiſtance, with whom he concluded 
an amicable Alliance, After this he took Gadara, the 
ſtrong Fortreſs of Zmarhus, the City of Gaza, and other 
Places; maintained a fix Years War againſ his rebellious 
Subjects, during which Time above fifty thouſand of 
them loſt their Lives; and, having been ſucceſsful in 
feveral military Enterprizes, he died at laſt at the Siege 


He left behind him two Sons, Hyrcanus and Ariſtobu- 
4; but he decreed by his Will, that his Widow Alexan- 
dra ſhould govern the Kingdom during her Life, and 
chuſe which of the Sons ſhe thought fit to ſucceed her. 
According to her Huſband's Advice, ſhe gave up herſelf 
and her Children entirely to the Direction of the Phari- 
Jes, who were then in great Eſtecm, and who * 
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ſaid to have had the entire Management of Affairs dy. 
ring the Reign of this Princefs, which gave them an Op. 
portunity of oppreſſing and perſecuting all thoſe who 
were of the oppoſite Party. 2: 
 WHren Alexandra was eſtabliſhed upon the Throne, 
ihe made Hyrcanus High- prieſt, and upon her Death-bed 
declared him her Succeſſor; but A4rifobulus had taken 
care, during the Queen's IIlneſs, to form ſuch a ſtrong 
Party in his favour, that Hyrcanus found himſelf obliged 
to reſign both the Crown and High- prieſthood to his 
Brother, and to ſubmit to live quietly upon his own pri- 
vate Fortune. Hyrcanus, however, at the Inſtigation of 
Autipater, applied to Aretas, King of Arabia Petræa, for 
Aſſiſtance to reinſtate himſelf in his Kingdom; and hav- 
ing obtained a Supply of fifty thouſand Men, he gave 
Battle to Ari/tobulus, and gained a compleat Victory. But 
notwithſtanding this Defeat, Ariſtobulus kept Poſſeſſion of 
the Kingdom till Pompey entered Judæa with a Roman Ar- 
my, made him his Priſoner, took Jeruſalem, and reſtored 
Ayreanus to his Pontifical Dignity, as well as to his tem- 
ral Power; though he would not permit him tq wear a 
Diadem, and obliged him to pay an annual Tribute to 
the Romans. | LEE tn | 
POMPEY having ſent Ariftobulus, and his twe Sons 
Alexander and Autigonus, Priſoners to Rome, Judea might 
have expected a laſting Tranquillity ; but Alexander find- 
ing means to eſcape, returned home, and began to raiſe 
ſome Forces againſt Hyrcanus; which, however, were 
ſoon routed by Gabinius, the Roman Governor of Syria, 
and he himſelf had his Head ſtruck off at Antioch by 
Pompey's Order. Ariftobulus, and his Son Antigenus, after 
they had been five Years at Nome, having made their 
Eſcape, returned into Judæa, where the former endea- 
voured to create freſh. Troubles; but Gabinius falling ſud- 
denly upon him, before he was prepared to make a fuf- 
ficient Reſiſtance, took him Priſoner, and ſent him back 
again to Rome, where at length he was poiſoned by ſome 
of Pompey's Party. Some time after this, Antigonus, the 
youngeſt Son of Ariſtobulus, obtained an Army of Par- 
thiaus to aſſiſt him in recovering his Father's 
| | et 
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dy whoſe means he took Hyrcanus Priſoner, eut off his 
J= Ears, (to render him incapable of the High-prieſthood) 
10 and then delivered him to the Parthians, who carried him 

to Seleucia. From this Time Antigonus aſſumed the Ti- 
tle of King, though never acknowledged by the Jews - 
Nor did his Reign laſt above two Years, for Herod, who 
was created King of Judæa by the Roman Senate, made 
War againſt him, ſhut him up in FJeruſalem, and having 
made himſelf Maſter of the City, as well as of that 
. Prince's Perſon, fent him in Chains to M. Antony, who 
cauſed him to be put to Death, after a formal Trial. 
With him ended the Reign of the famous Houſe of A/- 
moneans, after it had laſted a hundred and twenty-nine 
Years, from the Beginning of the Government of Juda. 

Maccabæus. | 
Orp Hyrcanus, the only rightful Prince of Judæa, re- 
turned to his native Country upon the Death of Antigo- 
nur, and for ſome Time lived contentedly under Herod”s 
Government, of whoſe Greatneſs he had laid the Foun- 
dation, but who at laſt baſely cauſed him to be put to 
Death upon a ſham Pretence of his holding a treaſona- 
ble Correſpondence. This Hered, ſirnamed the Great, 
was the Son of Antipater, an Idumezan ; and was created 
King by the Power of M. Antony, and confirmed by Au- 
guſtus. In bis Reign the Kingdom was more enlarged, 
and in greater Splendor than ever it had been fince the 
the Time of Solomon. He rebuilt the Temple, which 
by length of Time, (having now ſtood five hundred 
Years) as well as the Violence of Enemies, was in a de- 
cayed and ruinous Condition. In two Years he got to- 
gether all proper Materials, and in nine and a half more 
the Structure was fo far finiſhed, as to be fit for divine Ser- 
vice; though, to carry on the Out- buildings, a great 
Number of Workmen were continued about it all the 
Time that our Saviour was upon Earth, and for ſome 
Years after. Herod was the firſt Foreigner to whom the 
Jews became immediately ſubject; ſo that the Sceptre 
being now * Judah, God was pleaſed to fend 
into the World the promiſed Maſſiab, our bleſſed Lord 
and Saviour, who was born at Berhlebem iu the thirty- 
Es third 
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third Year of Hero's Reign, in the twenty-fixth of that 
of Auguſtus from his Overthrow of Antony at Actium, and 
(according to the exacteſt Computation) in the four thou- 
ſandth Vear of the Creation“. | Cs 
ArrERx Herod's Death his Dominions were divided ac- 
cording to his Will, which was confirmed by Auguſtus. 
That Part of his Kingdom, which included Judæa, 1du- 
men, and Samaria, he left to his eldeſt Son Archelaus : 
To Philip he gave Auronitis, Trachonitis, Paneas, and 
Batanea; and Herod Antipas had Galilee and Peræa. Ar- 
chelaus, following the Steps of his Father, rendered him- 
| ſelf ſo odious to the Jeaus, that they made a Complaint 
of him to Auguſtus, who, upon a full Hearing both of 
his Crimes and Vindication, deprived him of his Go- 
vernment, baniſhed him into Gaul, and reduced his Do- 
minions to the Form of a Reman Province, which was 
afterwards ruled by a Governor who was ſent from Rome, 
who was called Procurator, but in ſome Caſes was ſubject 
to the Preſident or Governor of Syria. Herod Antipas, 
who put 7Jobz the Baptiſt to Death, and in whoſe Reign 
our Lord ſuffered, was at length baniſhed himſelf, and 
his Dominions were given by Caligula to Herod III, fir- 
named Agrippa; as were alfo thoſe of his Uncle Philip. 


have thought fit to place it among 


This Calculation (which is 
Archbiſhop Uſer's, falls in exactly 
with the Time where an old Tra- 
dition of the Fes places the Be- 


ginning of the Days of the Meſ- 


fab. According to that Tra- 
dition, the World was to laſt ſix 
thouſand Years; two thouſand 
before the Law, two thouſand 
under the Law, and two thouſand 
under the Meffiah. This Tradi- 
tion is of great Antiquity, and 
eſteemed as authentick as any of 
the Sort; but its. pretending to 
foretel when the World ſhall end 
(which the Scriptures make a 
Secret that God has reſerved to 
himſelf) ſufficiently ſhews its Va- 
nity. However, ſince the Jews 


their moſt authentick Traditions, 
it ſerves againſt them, firſt, to 
prove the Time when according 
to their own Doctrine the Mefſiab 
was to come; and ſecondly, tol 
convict them of their groſs and 
moſt perverſe Infidelity, in that 
they have now ſuffered above ſe- 
venteen hundred Years to elapſe, 
fince the Time which they them- 
ſelves aſſign for the Commence- 
ment of the Meffiab's Appearance, 
and have not yet acknowledged 
him in the Perſon of Chrif, the 


Time of whoſe Birth agrees ſo 


exactly with their own Tradition. 
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with the Addition of the Tetrarchy of Abylexe in Syria, 
which formerly belonged to Lyſanias. The ſucceeding Em- 
peror Claudins confirmed him in his Honour and Sove- 
reignty, and alſo gave him Samaria, Judæa, and Idumæa, 
with all that had been ſubject to his Grandfather Herod 
the Great. This Prince was ſucceeded in Part of his 
Dominions by his Son Agrippa Minor, before whom St. 
Paul pleaded his Cauſe, and who was the laſt that was 
called King of the Jeaos, for in his Time the City of Je- 
ruſalem was deſtroyed by Titus, and the whole Kingdom 
reduced to a Roman Province, | 1 
I sHALL conclude this Summary of the Fewiſh Hi- 
ſtory with a ſhort Account of the Siege and Deſtruction 
of Jeru/alem by the Romans, one of the moſt memorable - 
Events in all Antiquity. Famines, Plagues, Earthquakes, 
ominous Voices, Armies and flaming Swords in the Air, 
were the fatal Preſages of the Ruin of that glorious City 
and Temple ; and there never was the like fignal Inftance 
of Heaven's Viſitation of a People, who, by their obſti- 
nate Blindneſs and Impiety, were become miſerable Ob- 
jets of divine Wrath, and fully ripe for Vengeance. 
V:/pafian, having himſelf reduced moſt of the Country of 
Fudza, left the Management of the War againſt the 
Jews to his Son Titus, who with a powerful Army, and 
all Kinds of military Engines, ſat down within fix or ſeven 
Furlongs of Feru/alem in the Year of our Lord 70, a 
little before the Feaſt of the Paſſover; by which means 
he ſhut up a prodigious Number of People, come from all 
Parts to that great Solemnity, ſo that their Proviſions were 
in a ſhort Time conſumed. 5 | 257 
Urox the Approach of Titus's Army, the ſeveral 
Factiens, into which the City was at that Time divided, 
unanimouſly agreed to oppoſe the common Enemy; and 
accordingly ſallying out with great Reſolution and Fury, 
they put the Romans into Diſorder, and obliged them 
to abandon their Camp and fly to the Mountains: But 
the Jeaus were at laſt repulſed and driven into the City 
by the Conduct and Valour of Titzs, who, in this and 
all other Actions during the Siege, ſignalized himſelf in 
an extraordinary Manner. ay; | | 


4 


length they were valiantly repulſed by Titus, who re- 
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Tux City was ſtrongly fortified with three Walls; be. 


ſides which, the Caſtle of Antonia, the Palace, and a. 


bove all the Temple, were like ſo many diſtinct Cita- 
dels. When Titus had fixed his Engines, which was 


not done without great Oppoſition, he battered the out- 


ward Wall; and having made a Breach, on the third 
Day of May he entered and took Poſſeſſion of the North 
Quarter of the City, as far as the Caſtle of Antonia and 
the Valley of Kedron; which when he had done, he gave 
the Beſieged all poſſible Aſſurances of Pardon and civil 
Treatment, in caſe they would ſubmit; but they, judging 
his Humanity to be the Effet of Cowardice, refuſed 
all manner of Conditions. Five Days after this, Titus 
broke through the ſecond Wall; and though he was ſe- 
veral times repulſed by the vigorous Sallies of the Be- 
fieged, he at laſt poſſefled himſelf of the neau Lower Cry. 
His merciful Diſpoſition ftill continuing, he ſent - 70%. 
phus to his Countrymen to exhort them to yield; but, not- 
withſtanding all his powerful Arguments and pathetick 
Perſuafions, he was entertained with nothing but Scoffs 
and Reproaches; ſo that Titus from thence reſolved to 


| 22 with more Severity againſt a People who had 


n prefidious to the higheſt Degree, and were obſti- 
nate beyond Example. Accordingly when any of the 
Fews eſcaped out of the City, (which many did on ac- 
count of the Famine) and were taken by the Romans, Titus 
cauſed them to be ſcourged and crucified, and that in 
ſuch Numbers, that Room was wanting for Croſſes, and 
Croſſes for Perſons; intending by this diſmal Spec- 
tacle to terrify the Beſieged, and induce them to ſur- 
render. LET! 

"On the 12th of May, Titus began four Mounts for his 
Battering-Rams, two near the Caſtle of Antonia, where 
he was in hopes of taking the Temple, and two near 
the Monument of John the High-Prieſt, where he ſup- 
poſed it would be eaſieſt for him to force his Way into 
the Upper City; but, in two bold Sallies, the Beſieged 
ruined the Mounts, burnt ſeveral Rams and other En- 

ines, and broke into the very Camp of the Romans. At 


ſolved, 


2 * 
” 
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* 


* 


* 
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ſolved, in a Council of War, to ſurround the whole City £ 


with a Wall or Intrenchment, both to hinder the Flight 
of the Beſieged, and to prevent their receiving any Re- 


lief; thereby exactly verifying our bleſſed Lord's Predic- 
tion: The days ſhall come upon thee, that thine enemies ſhall 
caſt a trench about thee, and encompaſs thee round, and keep 
thee in on every fide*. This Work, though near five 


Miles in Compaſs, was carried on with incredible Cele. 


rity, and finiſhed in three Days; but it made no Impreſ- 
fion upon the Befieged, who ſtill continued to make an 
obſtinate Defence. 

Tu Famine now began to rage violently in the City, 
and ſuch a Mortality enſued, that, from the 14th of 
April to the firft of July, 115,080 Carcaſles of the poorer 


Sort were carried out to be buried at the public Charge; 


and ſome Perſons who fled to Titus aſſured him, that 
600,000 were caſt out of the Gates ; and when the Num- 
ber of the dead Bodies increaſed ſo that they knew not 
how to diſpoſe of them, they gathered them together, 
and ſhut them up in their largeſt Houſes. All this while 


1 the Famine increaſed to ſuch a Degree, that a Buſhel of 


Corn was ſold for fix hundred Crowns; that Sinks and 
Holes were continually raked to find the old Dung of 
Oxen for Food; that Wives took the Meat out of their 
Huſbands. Mouths, Children from their Parents, and 


3 Mothers from their Infants; that old Men were driven 


from their Victuals as uſeleſs Perſons, and young Men 
tortured to make them confeſs where they had hoarded 
their Proviſions; that the very Soldiers (who, it may be 
ſuppoſed, were the laſt that would want) began to eat 
Belts, Shoes, Skins, and Hay itſelf; and that a Woman 
of Quality even boiled her own Child to eat it; an Act 


ſo deteſtable, that Titus, after he had inſiſted upon his 


frequent Offers of Peace and Pardon to the Jews, de- 
clared publickly, that he auould bury that abominable 
Crime in the Ruins of their Country, and not ſuffer the Sun 
to «ſpine upon that City where Mothers eat their own Chit- 


E. Luke xix. 43. 4 
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Aten, and where Fathers, no leſs culpablo, reduced” them by 
their Obſlinacy to that Extremity. 
Wirz this Reſolution he cut down all the Trees with. 
in a confiderable Diſtance of Jeraſalem, and having with 
great Labour rarſed new Mounts, on the firſt of July he 
n tg batter the Wall of Antonia. A Breach being 
made, he entered the Caſtle on the fifth of that Month, 
and purſued the flying Jeaus even to the Temple; which 
when he had done, "bot he and Fo/ephas again exhorted 
them to ſurrender, but to no purpoſe: They obſtinately 
refuſed all Terms of Accommodation, adding, that : 
had rather endure the worſt of Miſeries. A few Days after 
this, Titus erected other Mounts, whereby he overturned 
the Foundations of Antonia, and made an eaſy Aſcent to 
the Temple ; and having ſeized the North and Weſt Por- 
tico's, or Cloyſters, of the outward Range of the Tem- 


ple, he ſet them on fire, as the Jeaus did other Portico's, 


to hinder the Romans from making their Approaches. On 
the eighth Day of Auguſt, when Titus perceived that the 

Walls of the Inner Temple were too ſtrong for his Bat- 
_ tering-Rams, and there was no Poſſibility of undermin- 
ing them, he determined upon that from which Reverence 
had for fome time reſtrained him, which was to ſet fre to 


the Gates, yet ſtill with an Intent, if poſſible, to ſave 


the Temple itſelf; but fo it fell out, that a certain Ro- 
man Soldier, contrary to the Command of his General, 
caſt a flaming Firebrand through the Golden Window in- 
to the Chambers and Buildings on the North Side, which 
immediately ſet them on fire, and the Flames, notwith- 
ſtanding the utmoſt Endeavours to extinguiſh them, 
 fpread throughout the whole Fabrick, and conſumed the 
| moſt magnificent and beautiful Structure that ever the 
World beheld. 

Trx Sight of this extreme Misfortune put a killing 
Damp to all the Courage and Fury of the Jeet, who, 
having now loſt the preat Jewel for which they chiefly 
fought, did not think their Lives worth enjoying any 
longer. The loud Outcries and miſerable Lamentations 


of the People ecchoed from all the adjacent Mountains; 


and many famiſhed and * Perſons made ſhift _ 
lift 


_ 
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ſift up their dying Eyes, and to bewail the Fate of 


# the once glorious Temple. In the mean time the Ro- 
nan Soldiers purſued their Victory with all imaginable- 
Fury and Revenge, cutting in pieces all that they found 
about the Temple, and ſetting fire to the reſt of the 


Buildings; in one of which ſix thoufand Men, Women, 


and Children, who had been deluded thither by a falſe. 


Prophet, periſhed miſerably in the Flames. | 
Ix this Confuſion the ſeditious Feavs found Means to 


eſcape into the City, where they defired a Parly with the 
| Reman General, who highly condemned them for their 


Obſtinacy, but nevertheleſs promiſed them their Lives 


upon immediate Submiſſion. They refuſed, however, to- 
rely upon his Promiſes, and demanded Liberty to depart 


the City with their Wives and Children; at which T:rzs 
was ſo exaſperated, that he cauſed Proclamation to be 


made, That they were no longer to expect any Mercy. Ac- 
| cordingly he permitted his Soldiers to burn and plunder 
all the Lower City; but the Chiefs of the factious Par- 


ties retiring to the King's Palace, where great Numbers 
had depoſited their Wealth, defended themſelves obſti- 
nately againſt the Romans. They likewiſe barbarouſly 


| flew above eight thouſand of their own, Countrymen, - 


and, carrying away all the Money and Treaſure, betook 


| themſelves to the upper and ſtrongeſt Part of the City, 


called Sion, ſituated upon a ſteep Rock, where they 


' threatened to defend themſelves to the laſt, and there ty-= 


rannized with more Cruelty than ever; till Tits having 


$ raiſed his Batteries, and made a Breach in the Wall, they 


loſt all their Courage, and in great Conſternation aban- 


don'd the Towers, which were their only Strength, and 

in vain ſought to eſcape by hiding themſelves in Vaults 
and Privies; from whence both 7% and Simon, two 
{ Ringleaders of their different Factions, were dragged out, 


and the former condemned to perpetual Impriſonment 
whilſt the latter was reſerved to grace the Triumph o 
the Roman General. 

Tur Romans became Maſters of all the City on Satur- 
day the eighth of September, and ranging up and down in 
the Streets, killed all that came in their Way without 

| | : DiſtinRion, 
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Diſtinction, till the narrow Paſſages and Alleys were 
choaked up with Carcaſes, the Kennels ran with Blood, 
and the whole was involved in one general Conflagration, 
To this fatal End was the famous City of Feru/alen re. 
duced, after a Siege of about five Months, in the ſecond 
Year of the Reign of Veſpaſan, and thirty-ſeven Year, v 
after our Lord's Crucifixion. There periſhed in this me. 
morable Siege no leſs. than 1,100,000 Perſons, and 97,000 
were taken Priſoners; beſides 237, 490 more, (according 
to Jeſepbus] who fell in the preceding Wars. At laſt, 
when the Soldiers had glutted themſelves with Rapine 
and Bloodſhed, Titus ordered them to lay the Walls of 
the City and Temple, and whatever had eſcaped the 
Flames, level with the. Ground; which Order was ſo 
punctually executed, that (except three Towers, which 
for their Strength and Beauty were left as Monuments of 
the City's Statelineſs to Poſterity) the Whole was laid ſo 
flat, that the Place looked as if it had never been inha- 
bited ; our Saviour's Prophecy been thus accompliſhed, 
that one Stone of it /bould not remain upon another“. 
Tus ended the Few: State and Oeconomy; and 
their Country, which had for Tome Time been governed 
by the Romans as Friends and ProteQors, was now en- 
ſlaved, and its Inhabitants baniſhed, ſold, and diſperſed 
throughout all Parts of the World ; whereby the ancient 
Prediction of the Sceptre's departing from Judah was com- 
pleatly fulfilled, though it was in ſome meaſure accom- 
pliſhed under Herod the Great, as has been before ob- 
ſerved. But the laſt and moſt dreadful Diſperſion of the 
Jeaus did not happen till the Reign of the Emperor Adrian, 
ſixty- ſix Years after the Deſtruction of Feruſalem by Titus; 
for, having entered into a Rebellion againſt the Romans 
under a falſe Mah, they were at length totally ſubdued, 
five hundred and eighty thouſand of them being ſlain in 
ſeveral Battles and Skirmiſlies, and their whole Land 
laid waſte and deſolate. Thoſe who ſurviv'd the general 
Ruin were fold in incredible Numbers, of all Ages and 
Sexes, in publick Markets appointed for that Purpoſe. 
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Many of them were tranſported into Egypt, where ſome 
periſhed by Shipwrecks, ſome by Famine, and others were 


| ſlain like Beafts by the Pagans. In a word, they were 


baniſhed for ever from their native Country, and their 


| whole Race forbidden to ſet foot on it, or come within 
| View. of Jeruſalem, even from the higheſt Mountain, up- 

on pain of immediate Death; and thus they became 8o- 
| journers and Strangers in all Nations, F ugitives and Va- 


gabonds throughout the Earth, and to this Day remain, 
as Monuments of the juſt Judgment of God, a ſcattered 
and deſpiſed. Feople.. . 5 ar need 

From this final Diſperſion of the Jew Nation, . 


| ry/alem, which had been rebuilt by Aarian and called 
Elia Capitolina, was inhabited chiefly by Romans and 


Foreigners, having Temples and Statues in it erected to 


the Heathen Deities, which continued ſtanding till the - 


Time of Conſtantine the Great, when Chriſtianity was 
firſt eſtabliſhed by human Laws. That Emperor built ſe- 
veral Churches in Feru/alem, and his pious Mother Helen 


is ſaid to have founded no leſs than two hundred Churches 


and Monaſteries in ſuch Places of the Holy Land, as were 
noted for the Birth, Miracles, and Sufferings of our Sa- 
mar) or for the Reſidences and Actions of the Bleſſed 

irgin, the Prophets, and Apoſtles, In the Year 615, 
the Perſians made themſelves Maſters of this Country un- 
der their King Chofroes II. but were foon expelled by the 
Emperor Heraclius. It was again eng, the Vear 
637 by Omar I. Caliph of the Saracens, who kept Poſ- 
ſeſſion of it (except during Part of the Reign of Charle- 


magne) till the Year 1079, when they were expelled by 


the Turks, who lorded it in their ſtead with equal Tyran- 


. ny. At length Pope Urban II. cauſed a Council to be 


held at Clermont in France, wherein he ſolicited the Prin- 


ces of Chriſtendom to undertake the Recovery of the 


Holy Land from the Hands of the Infidels ; upon which 
began the firſt Croi/ade®, or holy War, as it was called, no 


* This Word is uſed to ſignify Turks for the Recovery of Pale 
an Expedition againſt Infidels and tine; in which vaſt Numbers for- 


Hereticks, particularly againſt the merly engaged themſelves out of 


 lefs 


„ ts. 


the Year 1 
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leſs than three hundred thouſand Men engaging in that 
Service under ſeveral Leaders, who drove the 


urks before 


them, took moſt of the ftrong Towns of Syria, and in 


Redeemer 


Devotion, the Pope's Bulls, and 
the Preaching of the Clergy of 


thoſe Times, repreſenting it as a 


Point of Conſcience and a merito- 


tjous Action. Thoſe who intend- 


ed to go on this Errand diſtin- 
tzuiſned themſelves by wearing 
Croſſes of different Colours on 
their Cloaths, thoſe of the Eng- 
= being white, the French red, 

Flemiſh green, the Germans 


black, and the Talians yellow); 


and from hence, as well as from 
the Croſs they bore in their Ban- 
ners, comes the Name of Croi ſade 
or Cruzado. They reckon eight 
Croiſfades for the Conqueſt of the 

Land, or ſome Part of it; 


the firſt undertaken in 1095, at 


ogg made themſelves Maſters of Jeraſalen. 
The City was then offered, with the Title of King, to 
Robert Duke of Normandy, Son of William the Conquer. 
or, who declined the Honour, in Expectation of the 
Kingdom of Exgland : But Godfrey of Bouillon, Duke of 
Lorrain, the chief Commander in this Expedition, ac- 
cepted the Offer with a religious Joy ; though he refuſed 
to have the Crown placed on his Head at the Time of 
his Inauguration, ſaying, It was not fit 
Prince to wear a Crown of Gold in that Ci 
of the World wore one of Thorns. 

_"Fa1s new Kingdom of FJeruſalem ſubſiſted eighty. 
eight Years, under a Succeſſion of nine ſeveral Princes, 
of whom the above-mentioned Gozfrey was the firſt, and 
Guy of Lufegnar the laft ; for in the Year 1187, the third 
of that King's Reign, not only Feru/alem, but the greateſt 
Part of the Holy Land, was ſubdued by the victorious Sa- 
ladin, Sultan of Egypt; whoſe Succeſſors maintained their 
Ground till 1517, when Selrmus I. the Turkiſh Emperor, 


added both Paleſfine and Eg ypt to the Ottoman Dominions, 
w which they ſtill continue annexed. 


of t 


for a Chriſtian 
ty, where the 


the Council of Clermone ; the ſe- 
cond in 1144, under Lauit VII; 


the third in 1288, by Henry II. 


of England, and Philip Auguſtus 
of France; the fourth in 1195, 
by Pope Celeftin HI, and the Em- 
peror Henry VI; the fifth pub- 
liſhed in 1198, by Order of Inno- 
cent II, wherein the French, Ger- 


mam, and Venetians engaged; the 


fixth under the ſame Pope, in 
1213, which ended in the Rout 

C Chriſtians ; the ſeventh res 
ſolved at the Council of Lyons in 
1245, and undertaken by S. Loni; 
the eighth, which was the ſecond 
of S. Louis, and the laſt of all, 
in 1268, 


Ry 


* 


ntertainment, and received 


bliged us to pay a Caphar, 


| + Dr. Pococke, a late Travel- 
er, has obliged us with a Form 
f oneof theſe Certificates, which 
have here tranſcribed forthe Sa- 
isfaQtion of the Curious, Fra- 
' ter Angelicus de Gazolo, or- 
' dinis Minorum religioſæ ob- 
c ſetyantiæ ſancti patris noſtri 
Franciſci, lector theologiæ, al- 
« mz obſervantium provinciæ 
« Bononiz pater, & congregati- 
e onis de Propaganda Fide re- 
* ſponſalis, miffionum ZEgypti 
& Cypri præfectus, in partibus 
« Orientis mifſionarius & com- 
« miſſarius, totius Terræ Sanctæ 
cuſtos, & Montis Sion, nec non 
« ſanctiſſimi ſepulchri Domini 
noſtri Jeſu Chriſti guardianus ec 
ſervus, uni verſis & ſingulis 
4 Chriſti fidelibus has præſentes 
« literas inſpecturis, lecturis, & 
* audituris, falutem in Domi no 
4 ſempiternam . Noveritis per il- 


* A. B. natione Anglum, devo- 
« tionis causa, ſuſcepta peregri- 
e natione ad ſana Palæſtinæ & 
Judææ loca, preſenti3 & ſan- 
| © @ifſima converſatione Salvato- 
iris ac Domini noſtri Jeſu Chri- 
© ſti condecorat a, anno à nativi- 
tate ejuſdem Domini noſtri Jeſu 
* Chriſti milleſimo ſeptingenteſi- 
mo trigeſimo octavo, die vero 
* trigelſima menſis Martii, Jero- 
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Zy this time, perhaps, the Reader will think he has 
en ſufficiently detained at Jeruſalem, from which City 
e departed on VMednęſday the firſt of May 1734, after 
e had made a handſome Preſent to the Convent for our 


fluſtrem dominum dominum 


113 


from the Father-Guardian 


ertificates of our having vifited all the holy Places“. 
e ſet out at Six in the Morning, and in leſs than three 
ours arrived at Emmaus, which is about ſeven Miles 
orth-Weſt from Feruſalem, inhabited by Arabs, who 


One may perceive here the 


cc ſo} appuliſſe; inde ſub- 
« ſequentibus diebus precipua 
& loca, ſeu ſanctuaria in quibus 
l operata funt noſtræ redemptio- 
« nis myſeria, utpote Calvarium, 
c & ſepulchrum beate Mariz 
« virginis in valle Jehoſaphat, 
% quz in monte Sion & in monte 
6 Qliveti, cæteraque, five intra 
4% ſive extra urbis Jeruſalem me- 
& nia ſita, & quæ in Bethlehem, 
6 ubi Salvator naſci dignatus eſt, 
« & circa Bethlehem, & in via 
% Bethlehemitica, quz in mon- 
« tana Judæe, ubi beata virgo 
« ſalutavit Elizabeth, ortumque 
% habuit, magnus propheta & 
« precurſor Domini; item & quæ 
& in Nazareth ac universa contã- 
cc nentur Galilza, & reliqua alia 
cc loca ejuſdem Domini noſtri Jeſu 
“ Chriſti geſtis memorabilia, ace 
ce in via Samariz, pie & devote 
« viſitaſſe: In quorum omnium 
«© & fingulorum fidem, has no- 
6 ſtras teftimoniales dadimus 
ec propria manu ſubſcriptas, ac 


« figillo officii noſtri munitas. 


6 Jeroſolymis, in noſtro conven- 

cc tu S. Salvatoris, die 28 Aprilis 

«c 1738. 

« Frater AN ELI VS DE 

„ GazoLo, guardianus 
« ſacri montis Sion, & 


1 8. 


«« cuſtos totius Terre 
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Ruins of an ancient Caſtle, and alſo of a Church ere 
by Paula, a Roman Lady, on the Spot where the Hol 
of Cleopbas ſtood, in memory of our Saviour's being know 
there to his Diſciples in — of Bread“. Thy 
Place was formerly the See of a Biſhop, under the M 
tropolitan of Cæſaria, but is now dwindled to an incyy 
» fiderable Village. Mes - 
AFTER having taken ſome Refreſhment by the $i 
of a Fountain, we continued our Journey, and abay 
Four in the Afternoon arrived at Rama, or Ramula, wy 
ciently Arimatbea, twenty-four Miles diſtant from J 
_ ruſalem, and twelve from Joppa. This Town ſtands a 
a little Eminence in the Midſt of a Plain, the Strety 
are narrow, and the Houſes contemptible ; but there ax 
ſeveral Ruins, eſpecially of Chriſtian Churches, whig 
are ſo many Monuments of its once better Condition, 
Here are likewiſe the Remains of a Monaftery built h 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, for the Accommodz 
tion of Pilgrims, which ſtill retains the Name of Cin. 
Houſe, and belongs to the Franciſcan Convent at Feruſs 
lem. Several Europeans reſide in Rama, who trade chief 
in Oil, Soap, and Cotton: HEY 
Tae next Morning, about Ten o'Clock, we came t6 
Jappa, now called Jaa, once a conſiderable Place, but 
reduced at preſent to an inſignificant Village, conſiſting 
only of a few Cottages, and Grottos cut in the Rock, 
ſome Warehouſes, and two little Towers which command 
and defend the Harbour. It is in reality the Port to tht 
neighbouring Town of Rama; but the Haven is neither 
ſafe nor commodious, nor deep enough to admit Shipsd 
any great Burthen. eppa is reckoned a very ancient City, 
and ſome think it was built by Japhat, and from hin 
called Japho. The Syrians had a Garriſon here in tic 
Time of the Maccabees; and, having a Fleet in the Ha- 
bour, invited two hundred of the principal Inhabitants on 
board, and drowned them ; which baſe Treachery wa 
revenged by Judas, who burnt their Fleet, and put tht 
Men to the Sword. It was twice taken by the Reman, 


* Luke xxiv. 30, 37. 
and 


* 
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1 the laſt Time burnt to the Ground. On the Rocks 
reabouts (according to the poetical Fiction) Andromeda 
2 chained“, and expoſed to a Sea-Monſter, which was 
led by Perſeus, who ſet the Virgin at Liberty, and 
arried her: But Ovid, contrary to other Writers, makes 
biopia the Scene of this Story. It was at Joppa that 
Prophet Jonah embarked it, when he fled from the 
eſence of the Lord, who had commanded him to go 
d preach Repentance to the People of Nineveh. In 
is Town alſo Peter raiſed T abitha to Life; and in the 
ne Place he had his Viſion of the Sheet full of all Sorts 
Animals let down from Heaven{|. And here, ac- 
rding to Tradition, Mary Magdalen, Martha, and their 
other Lazarus, were by the Jews put on board an old 


150 attered Bark, and committed to the Mercy of the Winds 
iti, d Waves. | J 
H Hevn ſtaid two Days at Joppa, we got a Paſſage in 


ſmall Veſſel laden with Soap, bound to Damiata in 
t. We ſet ſail on the 4th of May with the Wind at 
orth-Eaſt, and on the Gth in the Morning we found our- 


F The Beauty of Andromeda, Situation, are prettily deſcribed by 
d the Surprize of Perſeus when Ovid, who has given us the whole 


f but diſcovered her in this unhappy Story. 
| * Quam ſimul ad duras religatam brachia cautes 
9 Vidit Abantiades, niſi quod levis aura capillos 
nan Moverat, & tepido manarant lumi na fletu, 
o the Marmoreum ratus eſſet opus, Trabhit inſcius ignes, 
ither Et flupet ; &, wiſe correptus imagine forme, | 
850 Pæ Juas quatere eft oblitus in azre pennas, Metam. L. IV, 
City, Chain'd:to a Rock ſhe ſtood ; young Perſeus ſtay'd 
kim _ His rapid Flight to view the beauteous Maid, 
\ Tl So ſweet her Frame, ſo exquiſitely fine, 

She ſeem'd a Statue by a Hand divine, 
Har- Had not the Wind her waving Treſſes ſhow'd, 
ts on And down her Cheeks the melting Sorrows flow'd. 
_ Her faultleſs Form the ” ARG Boſom fires ; 
t the The more he looks, the more he ſtill admires : 


Th' Admirer almoſt had forgot to fly, 


1aniy And ſwift deſcended, flutt'ring from on high, EusDEN 
T Jonah i. 3. | t As ix, 40, 41, At, x, 10, 11, 12. 
and the 
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low for that) but by the Depth of the Water, it by 


where we landed in the Evening, and lodged ati 
_ Houſe of an [alan Merchant, not far from the Rivet | 
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the Seamen knew, not by a Sight of it, (for it he 


about the ſame Number of Fathoms : And another 
of our approaching the Land was the founding Ply 
met's bringing up the black ſlimy Mud of the Nile, wii 
ſettles at the Bottom of the Sea, to the Diſtance of a 
or eight Leagues from the Mouths of that River, 
wards Noon we came to an Anchor about two Leagy 
from the Land, where the Ships uſually ride, the Mg 
of that Branch of the Vile, on which Damiata is ſituu 
being choaked by two Banks of Sand, that make 
Entrance very difficult. Beſides, the People of Dani 
in order to encourage their own Navigation, will 
ſuffer the Ship- boats of Strangers to come up the Ring 
but all goods are carried to and from the Shipping. 
open Boats belonging to the Town, in the Nature ofa 
Engliſh Lighters. In one of theſe Boats therefore, whi 
came to unlade our Veſſel, we were carried to Dama 
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JEGYPT and ARABIA. 


N 4M TATA ſtands on the Eaſt Side of 
& & 5 the Nile, about four Miles diſtant from 
D the Sea, and has been generally miſtaken 
I ©} for the ancient Pelufum; whereas that City 
& is now called Tineh, and is ſituated upon an- 

other Branch of the River South-Eaſt from 
miata, the great Lake Menxale being interpoſed detween 
m. This City is large, but moſt of the Buildings are 
ean; however, I do not pretend to give a particular 
cription of the Place, as we had not an Opportunity 
viewing it with Freedom; for the Inhabitants are cer- 
Wnly the moſt ill- natured People i in the Turkiſb Domi- 
Ins, and have fuch an Averfion to the Europeans, that 
Wtranger cannot go into any of the Streets, except thoſe 
are chiefly inhabited by them, without being inſulted. 
che North End of the Town there is a fine round 
wer, built of hewn Stone, which was probably the 
ork of the Mamatukes, after they recovered Damiata 
the Chriſtians. It is one of the moſt conſiderable 


fee being exported from hence to all Parts of Turkey ; 
WE! abundance of Tobacco imported from Latitea*, and 
from the Coaſts of Syria and Pale/tine. 


ies in Egypt for Trade, vaſt Quantities of Rice and 


Dr. Sha tells us, that the 
abitants of the Country near 
ikea in Syria have of late neg- 
Wed both their Corn and their 
teyards, and employ them- 
es chiefly in the more profi- 
We Culture of Tobacco, He 
, that this is a very conſide- 
e, and indeed the only Arti- 


cle of Trade, which hath in a 


few Years ſo greatly enriched that 


City; for there are annually 
ſhipped off from thence, to Da- 
miata and Scandarea, more than 
twenty thouſand Bales, to the no 
ſmall Diminution of that Branch 
of Trade at Salonica. Shaw's 
Travels, p. 365. 


HAVING 


= 


: whence this Branch of the Nile was named the Tait 


the Earl of Artois was drowned, and the brave Earl of 


all cut to pieces. Their ſecond Overthrow was when the 
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HavinG hired a Bark to carry us to Cairo, we le 
Damiata on the 8th in the Morning ; and, the Wind he. 
ing briſk, we had very pleaſant Sailing up the River, 


and the Proſpect on each Hand of us extremely delightfy, 


Nothing, indeed, can be imagined more beautiful than 
the Country on each Side of the Nile, eſpecially this 
Branch of it; a ſurprizing Number of Villages, with 
Groves of Palm-Trees round them, ſucceſſively preſent. 
ing themſelves to our Sight, and the Whole being one 
continued Scene of Fruiĩtfulneſs and Plenty; though My 


is not the moſt advantageous Seaſon to take a View of 
Et, December being the Month when it appears init 


* 


greateſt Beauty. _ | 3 
Tus Day following we paſled by a large Town called 

Manſoura, on the Eaſt Side of the River, which perbap 
is the ancient Janis, the Zoan of the Scriptures *, fron 


Branch. During the Holy War, the Chriftian Forces 
were twice defeated near Manſoura; the firſt. time when 


Saliſbury died fighting on his Knees, the Troops being 


French engaged with Lewis the Ninth at their Head, who 
was taken Priſoner, and Damiata was given up to the 


Egyptians as a Part of his Ranſom. 

 PrRocEtDING on our Voyage, we paſſed by Sammenui 
on the Weſt, and ſoon afterwards Aboufir, two conſide. 
rable Towns; for I purpoſely omit the Names of moſtof 
the Villages, which are, almoſt innumerable. Farther up, 
on the Eaſt Side, we Came to Benalbaſſar; to the North 
whereof are evident Tokens of an ancient City, which 
perhaps was Bubaſtus, famous for the Worſhip of Diana, 


who had a Temple there, and who was called in the 


Egyptian Language Bubaſtis. REP = 

_ Leavins ſeveral other Towns of leſs Note behind us, 
we came to the Place where the Nile divided itſelf into 
two great Branches, one of them (up which we had ſailed) 


running North-Eaſt to Damia/a, and the other North- 


* Numb, Xiii, 22. 


Weſt 
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Weſt to Roſetto. That Tract of Land which is incloſed 
by theſe two Branches of the River, and the Mediterra- 
nean, was anciently called Delta from its triangular Fi- 
ure, like the Greek Letter of that Name, and is the moſt 
Evitfol Part of Egypt. There are likewiſe many ſmaller 
Branches, or rather Canals, from theſe two large ones, 
ſome the Work of Art and others of Nature; but none 
of them, as far as I could learn, are navigable, except 
thoſe of Roſetto and Damiata. As to the ancient 
Branches of the Nile, ſome of them have undoubtedly 
been choked up for want of being cleaned, and the Face 
of the Delta has undergone ſo many Alterations, that it 
is very difficult, if not utterly impoſſible, to ſettle them 
at preſent. 5 8 
A LITTLE above the Della, about a League to the 
Eaſtward of the Nile, is a Village called Mattarea, near 
which are the Ruins of Heliopolis, the On of the Scrip- 
tures*, a City of great Antiquity, and famous for its 
Temple dedicated to the Sun, the chief Obje& of their 
Worſhip. They alſo worſhipped a Bull, under the Name 
of Mnevis; as that Animal was adored at Memphis by 
the Name of Apis. The ſmall Remains of this City 
lie North-Eaſt of Cairo, but contain nothing remark- 
able, except an Obeliſk, the Head of a Sphinx or two, 
and ſome Stones adorned with Hieroglyphicks. The 
Prieſts of Heliopolis were the moſt famous of any in Egypt 
for their Study of Philoſophy and Aſtronomy, and were 
the firſt that formed the Year, making it conſiſt of three 
hundred and ſixty- five Days, to which five more were 
added by Hermes Triſmegi/tus. It is very probable that the 
Country about Heliopolis was the Land of Goſhen, or of 
Rameſes, inhabited by the Children of Jrael; eſpecially 
as Jaſephus makes that City the Place of the fir Settle- 
ment of the Hebrews: And perhaps Cairo might be Ræ- 
meſes, the Capital of the Diſtrict of that Name, where 


the Jraelites had their Rendezvous before their Departure 
out of Egypt. 


& Gen. xii. 45. 50. 


Vor., II. F Tas 


to be exceeding populous; ſeveral Families, to the Num- 
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Taz Village of Mattarea, and the Country for two 
Miles South of it, is remarkable for the excellent Water 
that is found there, upon digging about four Feet deep, 
which is ſaid to be entirely free from Salt, and lighter 
than the Water of the Nile. It is certain, that in any 
Part of Egypt, by digging lower than the Surface of that 
River, Water-may be found; but it is generally brackiſh, 
occaſioned by the Saltneſs of the Earth through which it 
is ſtrained. | Fan | 
- In three Hours failing from the Delta, we arrived at 
Bulacy were we landed, having been five Days in our 
Paſſage from Damiata. Buluc is the Port to the City of 
Cairo, which ſtands about a Mile and a balf to the Eaſt- 
ward of the Nile. It is near two Miles in Circumference, 
and has a Cuſtom-houſe, with many /Warehouſes, and 
Kanes or Inns for 'Travellers ; but none of its Buildings 
are worth Notice, except one, which 1s a beautiful Bag. 
nio. At this Place we hired Aſſes to carry us and our 
Baggage to Cairo, where we lodged the firſt Night at an 
Inn, but afterwards at a Freach Merchant's during our 
Stay in that City. + | 

CAIR O, or Grand Cairo, by the Egyptians called 4! 
Mejer, is the Capital of Middle Egypt, and the Seat of 
the Turkiſh Baſhaw or Viceroy of the whole Kingdom. 
It is a Mile and a half diſtant, as I have already obſerved, 
from the Eaſtern Banks of the Nile, and ſtands in a Plain, 
having a Mountain to the South of it, upon which the 
ancient Caſtle of the Babylonians was ſituated, Bular, 
whoſe Extent was mention'd above, lies a Tull Mile North- 
Weſt of Grand Cairo; and Old Cairo, which is about two 
Miles in Compaſs, ſtands higher up the River, a Mile 
and a half South-Weſt of the City. Thoſe Travellers, 
therefore, who have given us ſuch wonderful Accounts of 
the Extent of Grand Cairo, and the Number of its Inha- 
bitants, muſt have included Ola Cairo, Bulac, and per- 
haps all the neighbouring Villages, in the Computation, 
and even then have far exceeded the Truth; for Grand 
Cairo, or the New City, properly ſo called, is not above 
ten Miles in Circumference. We muſt allow it, however, 


ber 
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der of twenty or thirty Perſons, frequently living in 


a ſmall Houſe; and the Streets in the Day-time be- 


ing ſo crowded with People, that it is difficult to paſs 


along. 


are very narrow and crooked; the wideſt of them, which 
runs the whole Length of the City, from one Gate to 
another, being no better than ſuch as are uſually called 
Lanes in London. This Narrowneſs, however, is at- 


tended with one Conveniency, that they can lay a ſlight. 


Covering acroſs from the Top of one Houſe to another, 
whereby the Streets are agreeably ſhaded from the Sun 
in the hot Seaſon of the Year. | 

Very good Regulations are made in Cairo for the 


Security of the City, eſpecially in the Night-time; for 


moſt of the Streets, at leaſt every Ward or Diſtrict, have 
Gates at each End, which are ſhut up as ſoon as it is 
dark, and every one of theſe Diviſions is watched by 
three or four Janixaries; by which means Robberies are 
prevented, and all People obliged to retire early to their 
ſeveral Habitations. Some little Streets conſiſt of Shops 
only; and they have ſeveral Bezeſtines, or Exchanges, 
which are likewiſe filled with Shops, thoſe of the fame 


Trade being generally together; and all are locked up 
at Night, the Owners retiring to their Houſes. 2 


I nave long ago obſerved that the private Buildings 


in the Turkiſþ Cities make but a very indifferent Appear- 


ance; and the Obſervation holds particularly good with 
reſpe& to thoſe in Cairo. The Houſes of the common 
People are uſually built of Sun-dried Bricks or Clay, 
and are two Stories high; but thoſe of the richer Sort are 
built of Free-ftone to a certain Height, above which is a 
Kind of Cage-Work, ſometimes filled up with unburnt 
Brick; and, having few or no Windows towards the 
Street, they look quite diſagreeably to one who has been 
accuſtomed to the European Cities, where the Buildings 
have ſomething of Beauty and Regularity on the Outſide, 
as well as Conveniency and Ornament within, Moſt of 


| the Houſes have flat terraſſed Roofs, on which the Inha- 


bitants take the Air in the Summer-Evenings, 
| 12 Tat 


Tas Streets of Cairo, as in moſt of the Turk;/þ Cities, 
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Trae beſt Houſes in Cairo are built round a Court os 
Square, and are richly furniſhed-and adorned within, not- 
withſtanding the Meanneſs of their Appearance. Their 
Halls are generally paved with Marble, over which are 
handſome Cupolas, ſometimes open at Top, to let in the 
Air; the Walls and Cielings of the principal Apart- 
ments ſhine with Gold and Azure, the Sofa's are fur. 
niſhed with the richeſt Velvet Cuſhions, and the Floors 
covered with the fineſt Carpets. We were admitted into 
one of theſe magnificent Houſes, ſaid to have been built 
by Baharites, a Sultan of Egypt, who lived towards the 
End of the thirteenth Century. The Entrance to the 
grand Apartment is by a fine old Door, ſomething in the 
Gothic Taſte; but chiefly remarkable for two Pillars on 
each Side of it, which, though cut out of one Stone, are 
wrought in ſuch a manner, that each of them appears 
like two Links of a Chain, hanging down from the Ca- 
pital to the Baſe. The great Salon is in the Figure of a 
Greek Croſs, with a Cupola in the Middle; and 1s wain- 
ſcotted ten Feet high from the Floor in a coſtly and 

elegant Manner. All round the Top, to the Depth 
of two Feet, are Arabic Inſcriptions ; underneath which 
are Works of Mother of Pearl and fine Marbles, in the 
Form of ſmall Arches; and below this it is all done in 
Pannels, round each of which runs a Border of Mo- 
1 compoſed of Pearl, Glaſs, and ſuch-like Ma- 
tenals | 

SEVERAL of the Bagnio's in Cairo are very handſomely 
adorned and furniſhed, being Places mych reſorted to by 
the Mahometans, both on account of their religious Puri- 
_ fications, and for the ſake of Diverſion and 3 
There are ſome Bagnio's on purpoſe for the Women, or 
certain Days ſet apart for them only, when the Men are 
not admitted; and theſe Times are an agreeable Reſpite 
to them, from that Confinement to which the Fair Sex is 
generally ſubject in the Turſiſb Dominions: But, as Job- 
{erved in ſpeaking of Conſtantinople, the Ladies of Quality, 
and Wives of rich Men, are deprived of the Pleaſure of 

frequenting the publick Bagnio's, having Baths prepared 
for them in their own Houſes. 0 ; 
HE 
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Taz Number of Moſques in Cairo is quite incredible, 
but moſt of them are poor little Buildings ſcarce eight 
Yards ſquare: However, many of them are magnificent 
Fabricks, and great, Ornaments to the City. That which 
ſeems to me to exceed all the reſt, both as to the Solidity 
of its Structure, and a certain majeſtic Statelineſs which 
ſtrikes the Spectator, is the Moſque of Sultan Haſan, 
built at the Foot of the Hill whereon the Caſtle is ſituated. 
It is very lofty, and crowned with a beautiful Corniſh 
that projects a great way, and is adorned with groteſque 
Sculptures. Its Figure is that of an oblong Square, and 
the Entrance to it is finely inlaid with divers Sorts of 
Marble, the Top of it being alſo embelliſhed with Car- 
vings after the Turki/þ Manner. The Steps, by which it 
was formerly aſcended, are broken down, and the*Door 
walled up, it having often ſerved for a Shelter to the 
Malecontents in Times of publick Inſurrections. On 
account of the Strength of the Place, the Government 
now thinks proper to keep a Garriſon of Janixaries with 
in its Diſtrict, who are quartered in ſeveral adjoining 
Apartments. | | | 

THERE are many Moſques in the Neighbourhood of 


the City, as well as within the Walls, that deſerve a 


Traveller's Attention. That called Amrab, ſaid to have 
been formerly a Chriſtian Church, is ſupported by almoſt 


four hundred Pillars, amongſt which there is ſo much 
Difference, that they ſeem to have been collected, toge- 


ther with their Capitals, from ſeveral ancient Buildings. 
But the Moſque, which in my Opimon ſurpaſſes all the 


others in Beauty and the Coſtlineſs of its Ornaments, is 


one that ſtands to the North-Eaſt of the 1 Kub- 
be. el. Azab, that is, the Cupola of the Azahs or Axaphe, 
a Body of Turki Infantry, to whom it belongs. It is 


a noble Room about twenty Yards ſquare, covered with 


an elegant and ſtately Dome, raiſed on a Baſe of ſixteen 


Sides, in each of which is a Window. It is wainſcotted 


ali round, eight Feet high from the Pavement, with 
Pannels of the choiceſt Marbles, among which are ſeve- 
ral Slabs of red and green Porphyry. The Borders of 
che Pannels are carved and gilt, and a Sort of Freeze 

| = | * ranges 
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ranges round, on which Arabic Sentences are cut in 
large gilt Characters. Fhe Walls above this are likewiſe 
adorned with Arabic Inſcriptions in Letters of Gold, 
the whole Cupola is gilt and painted in the fineſt Man. 
ner, and all over the Moſque hang a great Number of 
Glaſs Lamps, Oſtriches Eggs, and ſuch-like glittering 
Ornaments. CES 1 
THe Coptis or Cophts, as the Egyptian Chriſtians are 
called, have ſeveral Churches in Cairo, one of which be. 
lonss to the Patriarch, who reſides here, though he takes 
his Title from Alexandria, as well as that of the Greeks, 
The proper Church, however, of the Copti Patriarch ſeems 
to be that of St. Macarius in Old Cairo, where he is elected 
and enthroned; and in one Quarter of this Town theſe 
Chriſtians have at leaſt ten or twelve Churches, moſt of 
which have old ones under them. They generally con- 
fiſt of a Nave and two Ifles, with Galleries over them 
ſuſtained by Pillars; and are adorned with Columns in the 
Front, that ſupport the Roof. The Chancel is ſeparated 
from the Body of the Church by a Partition, which is fre- 
quently beautified with Sculptures, and inlaid with Ivory, 
Tortoiſe-ſhell, and other coſtly Materials. The Greeks 
have a Church dedicated to St. George, for whom the 
Turks have likewiſe a great Veneration, and accordingly 
reſort thither ſometimes to perform their Devotions. Fat 
the greateſt Curioſity it affords is a Chain with an Iron 
Ring faſtened to a Pillar, which they tell us has ſuch an 
extraordinary Virtue, that three Days Confinement in it 
is a certain Cure for Madneſs. | | 
Tux Jeaus have a Synagogue here remarkable for its 
Antiquity, being built, according to their Account, about 
ſixteen hundred Years ago; and they ſay that the Spot, 
where they uſually read the Law, was honoured with the 
Preſence of the Prophet Jeremiah. They have ſeveral 
ancient Manuſcripts, and among others they pretend to 
Have one of their Law, written by Exra's own Hand; who 
having omitted, as they ſay, the Name of Gop out of 
Reverence, wherever it ought to have occurred, found 
all the Vacancies miraculouſly, filled up the Day after it 
was finiſhed. This Manuſcript they eſteem ſo * 
| — that 
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that no body is permitted to touch it; and it is preſerv- 
ed, as we were told, in a Niche about ten Feet from'the 
. Ground, before which a Curtain is drawn, and Lamps 
are kept continually burning. About two Miles out of 
the City is the Place where the Jews bury their Dead, 
S which they do in the following Manner: They dig a 
Grave ſive or ſix Feet deep, and on the Weſt Side of the 
Bottom of it they make a Hole big enough to receive the 
Corpſe, where they depoſite it, placing broad Stones 
againſt the Holes, and then fill up the Grave; for it ſeems 
* [WM they hold it contrary to their Law, to throw Earth uphn 
the Bod | 
Bur 4 proceed with our Deſcription of Grand Cairo. 
The Khalis, or Canal, which comes out of the Nie near 
0 Cairo, runs quite through the City, and ſeveral Miles 
beyond it, and it is probably the Amnis Trajanus of the 
Ancients. Near the Mouth of this Canal there is a 
Mound or Mole; which they break down every Year with 
great Rejoicing when the Nile riſes to a certain Height; 
and thereby the Water is conveyed into the City, and 
from thence diſtributed to the Gardens and the adjacent 
Country. There are ſeveral Bridges over this Canal, but 
the Houſes on each Side of them intercept the View of 
it: However, it is quite dry ſome Months in the Year, 
when it is as a Street, and People walk along it from one 
End to the other. When it begins to be dry, it is no 
good Neighbour; a Stench ariſing from it that is very | 
offenſive to thoſe who live near it, and muſt needs be 
unwholeſome. : 5 | 
TaeRE are likewiſe ſeveral Squares about the City, 
ſome half a Mile, ſome three Quarters round, ſo con- 
trived as to receive and hold the Water of the Nile, which 
13 conveyed into them from the Khalis when the River 
- riſes. Theſe Ponds or Lakes continue above half the 
Year, and afford an agreeable Entertainment to the In- 
habitants about them, who are People of the beſt Faſhion 
of any in the City, and frequently divert themſelves in 
the Evening with their Ladies in fine Boats and Barges. 
Concerts of Muſick, and ſometimes Fire-works, add to 
the Amuſement; and the whole is a delightful Sight to 
” | F 4 _ 
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the Spectators, eſpecially thoſe who view it from the 
Windows of the neighbouring Houſes. When the Wa. 
ters are gone off, the beautiful Scene 1s og „ and no- 
thing but Mud appears; but this is ſoon ſucceeded by 
a more pleafing View of green Corn, and afterward, 
of Harveſt, in the Middle of a great City, and on thoſe 
very Spots where Boats were failing a few Months be. 
fore. 9 ' f | 
THz Caſtle of Cairo, ſaid to have been built by $4. 
lagin, is fituated upon a rocky Hill, on the South Side of 
the City. It has two Entrances, both on the North; 
one of them called the Gate of the Azabs, the other the 
Gate of the Janizarizes, The Aſcent by the former is 
narrow, being all the Way cut out of the Rock; bu 
that by the Gate of the Janixaries is grand and ſpacious, 
This Caſtle is a Mile and half in Compaſs, and looks 
like another City, being ſurrounded by high and thick 
Walls, ſtrengthened with Towers after the ancient Man- 
ner of Fortification ; but as it is commanded by a Hill to 
the Eaſt, it does not appear capable of ſuſtaining a long 
Siege, whateyer it may have done before great Guns 
were invented. On the Weſt Side of the Caſtle art Re. 
mains of very grand Apartments, ſome of which are 
covered with Domes, and adorned with Moſaic Pictures. 
It is probable theſe formerly belonged to the Sultans, and 
have been ſince inhabited by the Baſhaws; but this Part 
of the Caſtle is now taken up by a great Number of Ar- 
_  tificers who work for the Government, and are employed 
in weaving, embroidering, and preparing the Hangings 
and Coverings that are annually ſent to the Temple at 
Decca. EL 
From the higheſt Ground in the Caſtle, which is near 
a magnificent and ſpacious Salon, commonly called Je- 
ſeph's Hall, we have a moſt delightful Proſpe& of Cairo, 
the Pyramids, and all the adjacent Country. Here per- 
haps was the Terrace to this grand Hall, which is now 
all open, except to the South Side, and is ſupported by 
abundance of large Columns of red Granite, Some of 
the Capitals are good Corinthian, others very plain, and 
fame only marked out in Lines like Leaves, Each _ 
| | Ss has 
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has an Arabic Sentence cut round it, and over the Pillars 
and Arches there 1s a Sort of wooden Freeze, filled with 
Inſcriptions in the ſame Language. It is to be queſtioned, 
whether this Structure was ever finiſhed, and therefore we 
may conjecture that the firſt Row of Pillars in the Front 
were deſigned for a Portico. They ſeem to have been 


brought from ſome ancient Buildings, moſt probably from 


Alexandria; for Columns of one Stone were ſcarce in uſe 
among the Egyptians before the Greeks came into that 
Country, who diſplayed all their Art and Magnificence in 
the building of that City. 

Near the Middle of the Caſtle is a large Court, on 


the South Side of which are the Apartments of the Ba- 


ſhaw or Viceroy, and alſo the great Divan, in which 
are to be ſeen ſeveral leathern Shields faſtened together, 


each of them almoſt an Inch thick, with, the Javelin 
| ticking in them, with which they were pierced by Sul- 
tan Amurath, being preſerved as a Monument of his 


Strength. Not far from hence is the Mint, where they 
coin their Gold, and ſome ſmall Pieces of three Farthings 
Value, called Medines, which are Bits of Iron waſhed 
over with Silver. 

In this Caſtle they likewiſe pretend to ſhew us the 
Priſon in which Jo/eph was confined; but what has been 
repreſented by Travellers as the moſt ſurprizing Curioſity 
of all, is the Well which they call Jeſeph's, not perhaps 
from the Patriarch Jeſepb, as it has been generally under- 
ſtood, but from a Grand Vizir of that Name, who had 
the Direction of the Work about ſeven hundred Years 
ago. However this be, the Well certainly deſerves the 

ttention of the Curious, and therefore requires a par- 
ticular Deſcription. It is cut down through the natural 
Rock; but the Stone indeed is ſoft, and it would have 
been more difficult to have dug it if the Soil had been 
Earth or Sand, ayd to have built a Wall round within. 
We deſcend to the Bottom of this Well by a Staircaſe that 


goes winding round it, above ſix Feet wide, the Rock 
being left at leaſt half a Yard thick between this Paſſage 


and the Well, by which we are prevented from falling, er 


even looking into it, unleſs it be through Holes that ark 
es F 5 "TM cutꝰ 
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cut to let in Light at convenient Diftances. The Deſcent 
ls very eaſy, each Step being about fix Inches high, and 
five Feet broad; but the Place is ſo dirty, that in moſt 
Parts the Steps are hardly perceivable. In this man- 
ner we go down to the Bottom of the firſt Part of the 
Well, which is a hundred and fifty Feet deep; when turn- 
ing to the Right, we come into a large Chamber (if I 
may call it ſo) cut out of the Rock, where Oxen, by 
means of Wheels, raiſe the Water out of the lower Part 
of the Well to the Bottom of the upper Part, from whence 
It is drawn to the Top by another Set of Oxen above. 
This lower Well is not ſo wide as the former, and the De- 
ſcent is difficult and dangerous, the Stairs being narrow, 
wet, and dirty, and no Partition left between them and the 
Well to prevent your falling. It 1s likewiſe dug through 
the Rock, and is a hundred and twenty Feet deep, which 
added to the Number of the upper Part make two hun- 
dred and ſeventy Feet in all; and yet this falls ſhort of 
the Calculation of other 'Travellers. As the Bottom of 
this Well is probably on a Level with the Bed of the 
Nile, or rather lower, it is conſtantly ſupplied with Wa- 
ter; but paſſing through the ſalt Soil, it is not good to 
drink, being a little brackiſh, and fit only for common 
Uſes ; however, it is diftributed in Pipes to different Parts 
of the Caftle. . 
Havins deſcribed this Well, it ſeems natural to ſay 
fomething of the AqueduR, by which a Supply of better 
Water is brought to the Caſtle from the River itſelf. At 
the North End of Old Cairo is a plain but magnificent 
hexagon Building, each Side of it being above fourſcore 
Feet in length, and as many in height, faid to have been 
erected by Campion, the laft but one of the Mamalute 
Kings of Egypt. It has an eaſy Aſcent on the Outſide 
for the Oxen to go up, that turn the Wheels which raiſe 
the Water to the Top of it from the Reſervoirs below, 
into which it is let from the Nile by a Channel cut for 
that Purpoſe. Five Oxen, and the ſame Number of 
Wheels, are employed in drawing the Water to the Top 
of the Buildings, where it runs into a large Baſon, and 


from thence into the AqueduQ that conveys it to the 
„ Caſtle. 


. 
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Caſtle. The Aqueduct itſelf, which is built in the Ruſtic 
Style, makes a grand Appearance, though Uniformity 
has not been regarded in it, the Arches and Piers being 
of different Dimenſions ; but the latter are moſtly about 
ten Feet wide, and the former from ten to fifteen. The 
Arches are about three hundred in Number“, which are 
ſome of them very lofty, but grow lower as they approach 
the Hill, where the Water running into a Reſervoir 1s 
from thence raiſed up to the Caſtle by ſeveral Wheels one 
above another. | | £4 
To the South of the Caſtle lies a kind of ancient Suburbs 
called Caraa, at the Entrance whereof are ſome mag- 
niſicent 'Tombs covered with Cupola's, ſuppoſed to be t 
Monuments of Egyptian Kings, or of the Caliphs, the 
Relations of Mahorrer, who conquered this Country; and 
the People have ſuch a Veneration for them, that they 
will not permit either Jeaus or Chri/tians to paſs by them 
without ahghting from their Aﬀes, as an Expreſſion of 
their Reſpect. -Caraffa ſeems to have been anciently a a 
Sort of Univerfity for the Study of Law and Divinity, 
but great Part of it is now in Ruins, eſpecially the Col- 
leges and Convents of Derviſes, of which there were for- 
| merly a ſurprizing Number. About forty of theſe Re- 
ligious now live together in a Convent at a Place called 
| Cafſaraline, a little way North from the Mouth of the 
| Kbalis, where there are fine Gardens planted with 
| Orange, Lemon, and other Fruit-trees.. 'Their Moſque 
is a handſome fquare Building, covered with a beautiful 
{ Cupola; and at the Entrance of it are hung up ſeveral 
{ Curioſities, chiefly of the wonderful Kind, collected by 
| the Derwi/es in their Travels; particularly a Giant's Boot, 
ga Pipe of an extraordinary Size, and ſuch-like Trifles. 
| Theſe Monks affect an uncommon Sanctity, and are civil 
and communicative to Strangers. They are not the dan- 


Travellers are not agreed as Dr, Pococie makes them only two 
to the Number of theſe Arches. hundred and eighty-nine; and o- 
| Thoyerat reckoning no leſs than thers vary from both theſe Come 
| three hundred and fifty, whereas putations, 
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cing Derwvi/es, of which Sort there are none in Egypt, if 
I am rightly informed. | Ws 2 A 
Ons Day we took the Pains to climb up to the Top 
of Jebel Duiſe, a Mountain which perhaps has been ſe. 
parated by Art from that whereon the Caſtle ſtands, and 
by which it is commanded, as has been already obſerved. 


At the Eaſt End of it are ſeveral Grottos, ſome of which 


are inacceſſible, but thoſe we could come at were Rooms 
of ten or twelve Feet ſquare, and pretty lofty. Here is 
likewiſe a Moſque which takes its Name, as well as the 
Hill, from the Sheck Duiſe, who was buried in it; as were 
his Children at a little Diſtance from it, together with 
the Sons of ſeveral Baſhaws. Not far from the Moſque 
is a ſolid Building of Stone, aſcended by ten Steps, and 


about a Yard ſquare at the Top, on which a Sheck (or 


Prieſt) goes to Prayers upon extraordinary Occaſions, as 
at the Commencement of a War, or when the Mile does 
not riſe ſo high as is requiſite to make a plentiful Seaſon; 
and ſuch Oratories they have about moſt Towns 1n the 
Turkiſh Dominions. On the North-Weſt Summit of the 
Hill, are two Caves cut out of the Rock, with Holes 
through the Roof to Jet in Light; and above theſe is a 


Place to which People aſcend for the ſake of enjoying 


one of the fineſt Proſpects in Eg ypr, taking in the Caſtle 
and City of Cairo, and all the Country round, eſpecially 
the Delta, as far as the Eye can penetrate. We deſcended 
the Hill on the North Side by a very eaſy Way, practi- 
cable by Camels themſelves; whereas the Aſcent on the 
South is nothing but a winding Foot-path up the Side of 
the Mountain, where it is almoſt perpendicular. 'There 1s 
a Quarry of good Free- ſtone in this Hill, which is much 
uſed in the Buildings of Carre. 


ArTER we had pretty well ſatisfied ourſelves with 


viewing what was moſt remarkable in the City of Cairo 
and its Neighbourhood, we determined to croſs the Nl, 
and pay a Viſit to the famous Pyramids, thoſe wondrous 
Monuments of the Wealth and Grandeur of the ancient 
Kings of Egygze. With this Intent we hired Aſſes, took 
with us three Days Provifions, and two Janixaries armed 


with Sword and Muſquet, each of us alſo carying a 


Fowling- 


— 
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if Fowling- piece, as well for our Diverſion, as for a Secu- 

rity againſt the Arabs. We ſet out betimes in the Morn- 
op ing for Ola Cairo, where we made a ſhort Stay to take a 
ſe· View of the Granaries commonly called Jo/eph's, which 
nd indeed are nothing but ſquare Courts encompaſſed with 
d. Walls about five Yards high, ſtrengthened with ſemicir- 
ch cular Buttreiſes. "Theſe Courts are filled with Corn, 
ns brought down from Upper Egypt for the Uſe of the Sol- 
is diers, and diftributed amongſt them as Part of their Pay; 
he which, however, they generally convert into ready Mo- 
re ney. As the Granaries are open at Top, the Grain is 
th Wl covered with Matting; but nevertheleſs, the Birds ſome- 
ue times find Means to come at it, for which a certain Al- 
nd lowance is made to the Keeper of this Magazine. There 
or is a flight Fence of Canes round the Tops of the Walls, 
as Wl which a Thief muſt neceſſarily break down before he 
es can carry off any Corn; ſo that it ſeems deſigned, not to. 
n; prevent Robberies, but to give Notice when they have 
be been committed. 5 5 Oy 
he Tun Town of Old Cairo is the Port to the New City 
es for all Boats that arrive from Upper Egypt, as Bulac is 
2 for thoſe which come up from the Delta. In general the 
ig MW Buildings are ruinous, but there are many good Houſes 
le in it, and the Inhabitants are pretty numerous. Three 
ly or four Franci/ſcans live here in a neat little Houſe, be- 
ed WW longing to the Convent of thoſe Fathers at Feru/alem, of 
li- whoſe Welfare we gave them an Account. Near the 
he South Corner of Old Cairo are the Remains of an ex- 
of IE tenſive Structure, ſuppoſed to have been a Sort of Caſtrum 
1s for the Roman Troops at Babylon, which Town was pro- 
ch bably fituated on a neighbouring Mountain, now called. 

Jehuſi, and was founded. by ſome Captives who efcaped- 
th from Babylon on the Euphrates. This Caſtle is at preſent 
ro called Kieman, is built of ſmall hewn Stone intermixed 
e, with Layers of Brick, and has ſeveral large round 
Us Towers, one of 'which is converted into a Gree# Nun- 
at nery. As it is inhabited by Chriſtians, there are two or 
k | three Churches in it; but ſome Parts of the Building are 
d entirely deſtroyed, and the reft in a ruinous Condition; 
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it having often been the Refuge of factious and rebellious 
Pages. - 
HasTEeninc from Old Cairo, we croſſed the Nile near 
the pleaſant Iſland of Roida, (of which hereafter) to the 
oppoſite Village of Gize or Geeza, where the ancient 
Memphis is generally ſuppoſed to have been ſituated, tho 
the Ruins of that famous City are ſo compleatly buried 
or removed, that not the leaft Trace of them are now 
to be diſcovered. About ten Miles to the Weſtward of 
this Place, upon a Ridge of rocky Hills on the Bor- 
ders of the Iybian Deſerts, ſtand thoſe three vaſt Pyra- 
mids, ſo zal the Admiration of all that behold them. 
There are many others, indeed, diſperſed up and down; 
but molt of them are ſo much inferior in Bulk to any of 
the former, that Travellers take little Notice of them, 
confining their Obſervations chiefly to the three which 
appear moſt confiderable. The Hill, on which they 
are ſituated, riſes with an eaſy Aſcent from the Plains 
of Egypt about a hundred Feet; and the Rock con- 
Rſts we; ſuch Free ſtone as is uſed in the Pyramids them- 
ſelves. 
Tas largeſt of theſe Pyramids, which has ſuffered leaſt 
by Lime and Weather, is fix hundred ninety-three Eng- 
ii Feet ſquare at the Baſis, and its perpendicular Height 
is four hundred ninety-nine Feet; but if we take it as 
the Pyramid afcends inclining, then the Height is equal 
to the Breadth of the Baſis, namely, fix hundred and 
ninety-three Feet, the Angles and the Baſe making an 
equilateral Triangle. The whole Area, therefore, of 
the Baſis contains four hundred eighty thouſand two hun- 
dred and forty-nine ſquare Feet, which is Oy more 
than eleven Acres of Ground, | 
Tw1s Pyramid is aicended on the Outſide by Steps, 
which are from two Feet and a half to four Feet in 
Height, and broad in Proportion, being placed in ſuch 
a Manner, that a Line ſtretched from the Bottom to the 
Top would touch the Angle of every Step, if the Stones 
were not waſhed and impaired by the Air and Rains; 
but they are ſo worn and mooldered away at preſent, 
that ny cannot conveniently be aicended, except * * 
Out 
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duth Side, or the North-Eaſt Angle.. Each Step is 
be entire Stone, many of them thirty Feet in Length, 
Ia the Number of Steps from the Bottom to the Top is 
go hundred and ſeven*, The Day being warm, we 
2d no ſmall Fatigue and Difficulty in clambering up to 
e Summit of this Pyramid, which doe not end in a 
int, as mathematical Pyramids do, and as it appears 
d thoſe who view it from below, but in a ſquarè Plat- 
b:m, conſiſting of nine large Stones, befides two that 
Ge wanting at the Angles. Each Side of this Platfor 
above ſixteen Feet, fo that ſome Scores of People may 
End upon it, and from thence enjoy one of the fineſt 
Foſpects the World affords. „ 5 
E Many Travellers have reported, that a Man cannot 
Koot an Arrow from the Top of this Pyramid beyond 
b Baſis, but that it will fall upon ſome Part of the 
&rucurez whereas it is certain, thas a good Bow and a 
pong Arm will ſend an Arrow much farther. The Sto- 
y of theſe Pyramids caſting no Shadow is of equal Cre. 
Ht with the former; for though indeed they caſt none at 
Noon Day for almoſt three Quarters of the Year, yet - - 
| Winter at Noon, and every Morning and Evening in 

de Year, they certainly caſt a Shadow proportionable to 
Peir Bulk: And we may remember, that Thales of Mi- 

1, above two thouſand Years ago, took che Height of 
eſe Pyramids-by their Shadows, as we are informed 

Wy Pliny and Laertius. | " 

We deſcended the ſame Way we went up, till we 
Ene to the Entrance of this Pyramid, which is fixteen 

ſteps from the Bottom. It is-about three Feet high, and 

þ many wide, running downwards with a ſteep Deſcent 
pr ninety-two Feet and a half. Having paſſed through 
dis Streight with lighted Torches, the farther End 


This is Mr. Greaves's Num- two hundred and ſixty; Theve- 
t, but Travellers differ ſtrange- not and Meillet reckon two hun- 
in their Computations, par- dred and eight, and Dr. Pecocke 
ps from their having aſcended counted two hundred and twelve, 
de Pyramid at different Places, though he thinks that Greaves 
Jrdys makes the Steps two hun- and Maillet come neareſt the 
2 and fifty- five, ewenſtein Truth, 


whereof 
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whereof is ſo narrow that we were forced to creep yy 
our Bellies, we came into a wider Place, where we 

- a great many Bats of an uncommon Size. From hend 
we got into another Paſſage five Feet in Height, ang 
hundred and ten in Length, through which we aſcend 


to two Galleries, one of them running horizontally, a 1 
the other riſing upwards in the ſame Direction with M Cul 
Paſſage. The aſcending Gallery is a very ſtately o pla 
not inferior either in Materials or Workmanſhip to HM wat 
moſt magnificent Buildings. It is paved and lined vu in! 
white polifh'd Marble, cut in vaſt Squares or Tables; wi De 
the Joints are ſo cloſe, that they are ſcarce diſcernible Pai 
The Height of this Gallery is twenty-ſix Feet, and H de: 
Breadth fix, having Benches on each Side of polihi ho 
Stone. Paſſing from hence through a ſquare Hole in fta 
ſome Cloſets or little Chambers, lined with Thebaic Mu Na 


ble, we enter a very noble Hall, ſtanding in the Cem cl: 
of the Pyramid, equally diftant from all the Sides, uu th 
ſomewhat nearer the Baſis than the Top. The Lenz w. 
of this Hall is thirty-four Feet, its Breadth ſeventen i th 
and 1ts Height nineteen and a half, Its Floor, Side 10 
and Roof are all of Thebaic Marble; and the Stones u in 
of a vaſt Size, eſpecially thoſe that form the Roof, hig © 
acroſs the Room like ſo many huge Beams, and fu 

porting the enormous Weight of the Pyramid above. 8 

>  WairThin this glorious Hall ſtands a Tomb, ſuppoſe 
to be that of Cheopt or Chemmis, King of Egypt, tit 
Founder of this Pyramid. It is of one entire Piece dM 5 
Marble, hollowed, and uncovered at the Top, and fount if * 
like a Bell on being ſtruck. Some ſay, that the Con; 
has been removed from hence, but probably it was be. 
ver laid here; for Diodorus, above ſixteen hundred en, 
ago, writes, that Chemmis and Chephron, the Builder of u * 
—_—_ Pyramid, notwithſtanding they deſigned theſe Struc 
_ tures for their Sepulchres, were neither of them buried 
in them, the People being exaſperated by the Hardſip 
they had undergone in erecting them, and threatenny 
to tear their dead Bodies in pieces; whereupon they con: 
manded their Friends to bury them privately in ſome ob. 
ſcure Place. This Tomb is of the ſame Kind of Stone 
| | | : 9 with 
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with which the whole Room is lined, being a ſtreaked 
Marble, with black, white, and red Spots, which ſome 
call Thebaic Marble, but others take it to be a Sort of 
Porphyry, the Lexcoftios of Pliny, whereof there were, 
and till are, a vaſt Number of Columns in Zg pr. 

Tas Figure of the Tomb ts like an Altar, or two 


ward Superficies is ſeven Feet three Inches and a half 
in Length, three Feet three Inches and three Quarters in 
Depth, and much the fame in Breadth ; but the hollow 
Part within is little more than fix Feet long, two Feet 
deep, and as many broad. It is not eaſy to.conceive 
how the Tomb was brought into the Place where it now 
ſtands, it being impoſlible it ſhould enter by the narrow 
Paſſages above deſcribed z which makes moſt People con- 
clude, that it was raiſed up thither from without, before 
the Roof of the Chamber was cloſed : But why may not 
we conjecture, with an ingenious modern Writer, that 
there was ſome Way left to come at this Hall, which is 


chte through ſuch impracticable Paſſages. 
Tas Poſition of the Tomb is exactly North and 


One Thing very remarkable 
in this firſt Pyramid is, that the 
| Sides of it ſtand exactly facing the 


conſequently mark the true Me- 
ndian of the Place; which pre- 
| Cife Poſition could not well have 
been owing to Chance, but was 
in all Probability the Effect of 
Art and Deſign 3 and that it re- 
-ally was fo, ſeems confirmed by 
the ſame Poſition of the Tomb 
within: So that this ancient 
Structure is a true and permanent 


Egyptians in the Science of Aſtro- 
nomy. M. de Cbaxelles, an ex- 
oellent Mathematician, who took 


four Quarters of the World, and 


Proof of the early Progreſs of the 


the Dimenſions of this Pyramid 
in the Vear 1693, at the ſame 


Time obſerved the Exactneſs of 


its Situation; which being de- 
ſignedly pitched upon (as we may 


_ reaſonably ſuppoſe) by thoſe who 


raiſed this vait Pile above three 
thouſand Years ago, it follows, 
that during ſo long a Space of 


Time there has been no. Altera- 


tion in the Heavens in that Re- 
ſpect, or (which amounts to the 


ſame thing) in the Poles of the 


Earth or the Meridians; as 
M. Fontenel/e has obſerved in his 
Elogium of the above-mentioned 
Gentleman, 


except 


Cubes finely ſet together; and the Stone is ſmooth and 
plain, without any Sculpture or Ornament. The out 


— tne ty 


not yet diſcovered? For it is ſcarce credible that any Prince 
ſhould direct his dead Corps to be dragged to his Sepul- 


South“, and equally diſtant from all Sides of the Room 


7 4 , ID 
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except the Eaſt, from whence it is placed as far again y 
it is from the Weſt. Under it there is a little holloy 
Space dug away, and a large Stone in the Pavement te. 
moved at the Angle next adjoining to it, which was pro. 
bably done in hopes of finding ſome hidden Treaſure; it 
being a ſuperſtitious Prodigality practiſed by the Ancient, 
and continued to this Day in the Zaff- Indies, to concei 
Money in their Sepulchres. bp | 

As to the horizontal Paſſage above-mentioned, which 
is a hundred and ten Feet in Length, it leads us to a 
arched Vault or Chamber, ſtanding due Eaſt and Wel, | kn 
of a Grive-like Smell, and half full of Rubbiſh, It i. 
about ſeventeen Feet long, and fifteen broad ; the Wall eli] 
are entire, and plaiſtered over with Lime; and the Roof 
is covered with large ſmooth Stones, not lying flat, but 
ſhelving, and meeting above in an Angle. Near the 
Entrance into this Paſſage is the Well mentioned by Pl. 
ny, which is circular, and three Feet in Diameter. It i 
lined all the way down with white Marble, and the De. 
ſcent into it is by fixing ones Hands and Feet in little 
open Spaces cut in the Sides within, oppoſite and an- 
ſwering to one another in a Perpendigular; which is the 
Contrivance for deſcending into many of the Wells and 
Ciſterns in Faypr - 

TR Is is all that is to be ſeen in the firſt Pyramid ; but 
there is one thing more to be obſerved, which is a fur- 
prizing Echo, taken notice of by Plutarch, who ſays 
that it anſwers four or five times; wherein he does not 
exceed the Truth. The long-continued Noiſe which is 
heard on diſcharging a Muſket at the Entrance into the 
Pyramid is very remarkable; but this Effect may be ac- 
counted for by conſidering, that the Sound being ſhut in, 
and carried in the ſmooth narrow Paſſages already de- 
ſcribed, as in ſo many Pipes or Trunks, to the Middle 
of Pyramid, finding no Iſſue out, reflects upon itſelf, 
. cauſing a Circulation of the Air and a confuſed Noiſe, 
which by degrees dies away as the Motion ceaſes. 

A vexy little to the South of the firſt Pyramid ſtands 
the ſecond, ſuppoſed to have been built by Cephron, the 
Brother of Ch:ops, The Stones thereof are white, ”M 

——— no 
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t near ſo large as thoſe of the former; nor do the Sides 
ie by Degrees or Steps, like the other, but are plain 
d ſmooth 5 and the whole Structure, except on the 
buch, ſeems very entire, and free from any conſiderable 
reaches, Its Dimenſions, both as to Height and 


ſcent appears to be ſomewhat ſteeper. A Hole has 


mid, in order to find an Entrance, as it is reaſonable 
conjecture; but none has been yet diſcovered, nor 1s 
known whether there be any Rooms or Apartments 
Within, though it is highly probable there are, this being 


the former. On the North and Weſt Sides of the 


* Prramid is a Foſſe, about ninety Feet wide, and thirty 
the Peep; along which are a great Number of Apartments 
% Neon out of the folid Rock, ſuppoſed to have been de- 


boned for Lodgings for the Egyptian Prieſts, We enter 
to them by ſquare Openings, much of the fame Size 
ick the narrow Paſſages of the firſt Pyramid; and many 
if the Chambers have a Communication with others be- 
ind them, which are dark and full of Rubbiſh. 

Tas third Pyramid ſtands about a Furlong from the 
cond, on an advantageous Riſing of the Rock, which 
pakes it ſeem equal to the former at a diſtance, though 
17. Ne Pile be much leſs and lower. Each Side of its Baſis 
1 about three hundred Feet, and its Height is much the 
not ne. Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and ſome other an- 
ent Writers, affirm, that the greater Part of this Pyra- 
Id was built (or caſed at leaſt) with black or Erhzopre 
larble : But whatever it may formerly have been, it is 
ange that ſeveral of the Moderns ſhould deſcribe it in 
e ſame Manner; for the Whole appears to be built of 
clear whitiſh Stone, ſomewhat better and brighter than 
lat of either of the farmer Pyramids. All round it one 


hich has been pulled down, and moſt of it carried 
ay, but ſome few Pieces of it ſtill continue in their 
laces, This Pyramid is ſaid to have been built by M- 
71145, whoſe Name was engraved on the North Side of 

| it, 


* 


readth, are almoſt equal to thoſe of the firſt, and its 


zen made ſome way up, on the North Side of this Py- 


eſgned for the Sepulchre of an Egyptian King, as well 


lay ſee the Remains of the Granite it was adorned with, 


2 * T — —_— . 
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\ © extinguiſhed the Memory of the Benefits of Jeſepb, ard 
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It, according to Diodorus; but no ſuch Inſcription i; 
be ſeen at preſent. | 
HavinG been thus particular in the Deſcription g 
theſe three greateſt Pyramids of Memphis, or of Gize, y 
they are now called, it would be needleſs to ſay muchy 
thoſe that are to be ſeen in other Parts of Egypt, my 
of them/(as I have already intimated) being much ink, 
rior to theſe in Magnitude, except one that ſtands u 
the Mummies, whoſe Dimenſions and Structure are 
near the ſame with thoſe of the firſt and largeſt Pyranif 
above deſcribed. It may be proper, however, to 
ſerve, that they are not all of the ſame Form, ſome( 
them being quadrilateral, others round and pointed y 
Top like a Sugar-Loaf; ſome riſing with a greater, ul 
others with a leſſer Inclination. Ht 
Wnuo were the Builders of theſe wonderful Structur 
Has been a Subject of much Diſpute. Some pretend 
they were erected by the Patriarch Fo/ephb for Granate, 
to lay up the Corn of the ſeven plentiful Years agaik 
the enſuing Famine; and, to ſupport his Imaginatiay 
derive the Name Pyramid from Pyros, a Greek Word fy: 
nifying Wheat; whereas it is generally ſuppoſed to com 
From Pyr, which in the fame Language ſignifies Fire, by 
cauſe a mathematical Pyramid terminates in a Point lit 
Flame. But the Opinion, that theſe Pyramids ven 
built for Granaries, is entirely groundleſs and abſurd; 
for, beſides that their Figure is the moſt improper of ay 
for that Purpoſe, the few Rooms or Cavities within then 
(the greateſt Part of them being nothin. g but ſolid Pi 
of Stone) do utterly overthrow ſuch a Conjecture. 
Ornueas ſuppoſe theſe Fabricks to have been eredel 
by the //raelites, during their heavy Bondage under tit 
Tyranny. of the Pharaoh's ; and this is ſupported by tit 
Authority of Jeſephus, who ſays, that when Time hl 


* 


the Kingdom was transferred to another Family, the þ 
raelites were treated with great Rigour, and waſted ' 
various Labours. They were ordered to cut Canals | 
receive the Waters of the Nile; to raiſe Walls and ca 
vp Banks, to hinder the Inundation of that _ fran 
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owning their Towns and Villages; and, amongſt other 
ppreflions, they were employed in building the vaſt Py- 
mids in queſtion. But the Scriptures do not ſeem to 
wour this Opinion, for actording to them the laviſh 
nployments of the Jraelites was the making of Bricks, 
'bereas all theſe Pyramids are of Stone. This, how- 
yer, cannot be called a poſitive Confutation of the Hy- 
thefts under Confideration ; for though the Hyraelites, a 
tle before their Departure out of Egypt, might be em- 
oyed in making Bricks, it by no means follows, that 
hey were never employed in any other Works. And 
hen is it more likely that the Egyptian Kings ſhould un- 
ertake theſe prodigious Structures, than when they had 
many hundred thouſand Slaves in their Dominions, 
hom they ſeemed under a Neceſſity of keeping conti- 
ally in Action, to prevent their breaking out into Re- 
ellion? | f / 5 
Accox D to Herodotus, the firſt or greateſt of the 
bree Pyramids above deſcribed was built by Cheops, 
hom Diodorus names Chemmzs ; for that they are one 
d the ſame Perſon may eafily be made appear. Both 


loſe Hiſtorians agree that the, ſecond was _ by 


un 


pbron, Brother and Succeffor to the former Prince: 


te Son of Cheops, as we have already mentioned. Some 


bſurd f the Greeks indeed pretend that this laſt was built by a 
of u ourteſan named Rhodepis or Rhodoge : But this is very 


mprobable, conſidering her Condition and the Vaſtneſs 
| the Expence; and beſides, Herodotus has ſhewn that 


e did not live till a long Time after theſe Pyramids were 
relied Being, After all, the above-cited Authors ingenu- 
ler thefWully confeſs, that there is little Agreement either among 
by tile Natives of Egypt, or ancient Hiſtorians, with reſpe& 
ne hu the Founders of any of the Pyramids we are ſpeaking 


f: And the Arab Writers are under the ſame Uncer- 


the / inty, ſome attributing them to Nimrod, others to Queen 
ted MPalata, and others concluding that they muſt have been 
nals Mailt before the Flood, or elſe the Memory of the Found- 
nd cu would have been better preſerved, 


* 


Ind the third is ſaid to have been raiſed by/ Mycerinus, 
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SINCE it is uncertain who were the Founders of the}; 
ramids, it would be in vai to endeavour to determiy 
the Time when they were erected ; eſpecially as nothiz 
can be more precarious than the Egyptian Chronoloy, 
However, if we do not allow them to be ſo ancient: 
the Time of the HMaelites being in Egypt, (which yet ap 
pears to me a very probable Conjecture) we muſt gry 
them to be about three thouſand Years old; ſince 1 
dotus, who lived two thouſand two hundred Years 201 
was able to find fo little Satisfaction in his Enquiries co. 
cerning them; and Diodorus, who lived before the li 
of our Saviour, ſuppoſes the great Pyramid to have ben 
built at leaſt a thouſand Years before his Time. 

Tu next Thing diſputed is the End for which the 
Pyramids were erected; but moſt Travellers, and Ay 
thors who have wrote upon this Subject, are of opinia 
that they were intended for ſepulchral Monuments: Dix 
dorus tells us expreſsly, that Chemmis and Cephron defignel 
to have had their Bodies depoſited in the Pyramids thy 
built, though it was ordered otherwiſe for a Real 
above-mentioned ; and Srrabojudges all thoſe near Mem. 
phis to have been Royal Sepulchres, To this the Wn. 
tings of the Arabs are conſonant ; but if none of thek 
Authors were extant, the Tomb which remains to thi 
Day in the firſt Pyramid is ſuflicient to put the Matte 
beyond all Controverſy. . 

War the Egyptian Kings ſhould put themſelves to tie 
vaſt Expence of building theſe Pyramids, is an Enquy 
of, a higher Nature. Ariftorle makes them to have bee 
the Works of ''yranny ; and Pliny conjectures that the 
built them partly for Oitentation of their Power and 
Grandeur“, and partly out of State-Policy, to divert the 


* ce Pliny (ſays M. Rollin) © buried in Oblivion, Hiſtotian 
« gives, in few Words, a juſt „ nut agreeing among themlclve 
c Idea of theſe Pyramids, when * about the Names of thoſe ws 
cc he calls them a fooliſſi and uſe- © firſt raited theſe. vain Monu- 
c Jeſs Oiteniation of the Wealth © ments. Inter eos non conſtat! 
& of the Egyptian Kings, Regum * 6 . facie fint, juſtiſſino caſa 
„ pecuniæ 0115ja ac jiulta ofteiita- © obliteratis tantæ wana: di. 
«© to: And adds, that by a juſt „ foribus, In a Word. accord 
% Puniſhment their Memory is © ing to the judicious Remaræ d 
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people from Mutinies and Inſurrections by keeping them 
in Employment. It is very probable they might in ſome 


only believed the ReſurreQion, but that as long as, the 
Body endured, ſo long the Soul continued with it; which 
laſt was alſo the Opinion of the Steichs. Hence it was, 


age in order to preſerve them from Corruption, 
at ſo the Souls of the Deceaſed might long remain 


them, but only as Attendauts or Guardians, unwilling 
to leave their former Habitations: And upon the fame 
Account they incloſed them in the moſt durable Buildings, 
ndeavouring thereby, as much as in them lay, to render 
them eternal. : | 


" Taz Reaſon Why the Egyptians frequently made uſe of 
* he pyramidal Figure for theſe Monuments, (for they 
* vere not always of that Shape) ſeems to have been, be- 


cauſe it is the moſt permanent Form of Structure, being 
deither over-preſſed with its own Weight, by reaſon of 
_is gradual contracting and leſſening from the Bottom to 
the Top, nor ſo ſubject to the ſinking in of the Rain as 
ther Buildings. Beſides, they might hereby intend to 
tepreſent their Gods; Pyramids, and Obeliſks which are 


* Dem and other Hegthens, erected and worſhipped as 
"i mages of ſeveral D Is. k 7 . 
they Is v hat Manner theſe wonderful Structures were built, 


id by what Contrivance the Stones, eſpecially thoſe vaſt 
nes of<the firſt Pyramid, were gaiſed. to that Height, 
as alſo been the Subject of much Speculation, Hero- 


ſtorians 

mache nen they had laid the firſt Range, they raifed other 
Me who | | 

Mans | Diodorus, the Induſtry of the © the Egyptian Kings contempti- 
4460 Architects of theſe Pyramids © ble and ridiculous.” Rollin's 
i 
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"18 no leſs 2 and praiſe Ancie,t Hiſlory, Vol. 1. Cc 
worthy, than the Deſign of Sect. 2. 


* 


| Stones 


* 


4 


meaſure be influenced by theſe Motives, but there is ang= 
ther Reaſon to be given for theſe great Undertakings: 
ariſing from the Theology of the Egyptian, who not 


that the Eg yptiaus took that exceſſive Care to embalm 


about their reſpective Bodies, not to animate or quicken 


ly a leſſer Sort of Pyramids, being anciently, both by 


us, whoſe Expreſſions are not very clear, ſuppoſes, that 
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Stones thither from the Ground, by wooden Engine, 
which formed the ſecond Row; and by an Engine place 
upon that, they drew up the Stones that compoſed the 
third; there being as many Engines as Layers of Stone, 
or but one Engine that might be removed as there wy 
Occafion : And alſo adds, that the higheſt Parts wer 
finiſhed, and the reſt in Order, down to the very lowef, 
| Diogorus imagines the Work was done by the Help d 
| Mounds, which he ſays the Egyptians pretended wer 
raiſed of Salt and Nitre, and that they were diſſolvel 
and waſhed away by letting in the River. Our learn 
and ingenious Countryman, Mr. Greaves, ſuppoſes thy 
they firſt built a large Tower, the Height of the intended 
Pyramid, to the Sides whereof the reft of the Building 
was applied, Piece after Piece, like ſo many Buttreſſe, 
fill leſſening in Height, till at laſt they came to the loyet 
Degree. Another Conjecture has been made, which, i 
true, would make the Labour beſtowed on the Pyramid 
much leſs than is imagined; and that is, that they took 
the Advantage of building round a Hill when they be. 
gan one of theſe Structures. If this be the Caſe, we 
may ſuppoſe the great Pyramid incloſed two rocky Hill, 
the preſent Entrance probably being on the Top of the 
one, and the grand Chamber with the Tomb in it on the 
Top of the other. In a Matter of this Uncertainty, 
every one mult be left to his own Conjectures; but as far 
thoſe above-mentioned, they appear to me to be liable v 
many Objections; nor do I ſee any Reaſon for endeavour 
ing to leſſen the Difficulty of erecting the Structures in 
queſtion, ſince the Wealth of the Egyptian Kings and 
the Number of Workmen employed were undoubtedly 
adequate to ſuch vaſt Undertakings, 
Nori ſeems more ſurprizing to me, than whit 
the Antients tell us, that the immenſe Quantities of Stone 
made uſe of in theſe ſtupendous Fabricks were brought 
either from Arabia, Thebats or Ethiophia. The, ten Yea! 
which they aſſign for hewing them out of the Quarries 
and conveying them from ſuch a Diſtance to the Place 
where the Pyramids were erected, are in my Opinion 
too little for that Purpoſe. But upon Examination it ap- 
| | pean 
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pears moſt probable, that the greateſt Part of the Mate- 
rials were dug from the Rock on which they ſtand, and 
that only the Marble of the Rooms and Paſſages with- 
in, and the Outfide Caſing, (if any ſuch there were, as 
is generally ſuppoſed) was fetched from. thoſe diſtant 
Quarries. _ gs | 

Eno0UGH has been ſaid to give the Reader an Idea of 
the Magnificence of the Egyptian Pyramids, to confirm 
which I ſhall only add what Diodorus tells us, that the 
Number of Men employed in building the firſt or greateſt 
of the three was 360,000, and Pliny makes them fix 
thouſand more; large Bodies of them relieving one ano- 


ther at ſtated Periods, and alternately taking their Turns 


of Reſt and Labour. It is agreed that twenty. Years 
were ſpent from the beginning to the finiſhing of the 
Work; and Herodotus adds,- that in his Time there was 
an Inſcription on the Pyramid, declaring how much had 
been expended only in Radiſhes, Onions, and Garlick 
for the Workmen, being no leſs than ſixteen hundred Ta- 
lents of Silver, or about 400,000 /. Sterling ; from whence 
we may judge to what prodigious Sums the whole Ex- 
pence muft have amounted. - | 

Berore I leave this Place, I muſt take ſome Notice 


| of a Colofſus, at leaſt the Head of one, which ſtands 


about a Quarter of a Mile to the Eaſt of the ſecond Py- 
ramid. It is uſually called a Sphinx, which is a fabulous 
Monſter, having the Head and Breaſts of a Woman, the 
Wings of a Bird, the Claws of a Lion, and the Body 
like a Dog. This Figure, among the Eg ypiians, was a 
ſymbolical Repreſentation of the riſing of the Vile in the 

Months of Fuly and Auguſt, when the Sun paſſes through 
the Signs Leo and Virgo. They likewiſe made uſe of it 
in their Hieroglyphicks to repreſent a Harlot ; intimating 

the Danger of being captivated by the Charms of a 


faithleſs Woman, whom the fond Lover in the End finds 


as Cruel and rapacious as a Lion. Of this Sphinx how- 
ever, near the Pyramids, there is little to be diſcerned 
but from the Shoulders upwards, being a monſtrous Buft 
of a Woman, all cut out of the ſolid Rock, and never 
ſeparated from it; except the upper Part of the Head, 
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which ſeems to be adventitious. It is almoſt thirty Fee | 


| high, fifteen Feet from the Ear to the Chin, and above 
thirty Feet wide at the lower Part of the Neck or Be. 

gihning of the Breaſt. The Sand is fo accumulated 3. 
bout it, that one can but juſt diſcover the Top of the 
Back, in which there is a Hole about five Feet long, ſe. 
vent y- five from the hinder Part of the Neck, and thirty 
from the Tail. We could not get up to the Top of the 
Head, but thoſe who have done it report, that there is 

nd Hole, by which a full-grown Perſon may deſcend 

Vinto it, from whence it is ſuppoſed the artful Prieſts de. 
liver'd their Oracles. Pliay makes mention of this Sphing, 

and tells us that it was thought to be the Sepulchre of 

King Amafis., The Rock is dug away all round the 

Sphinx to a conſiderable Diſtance, and the Stone was 
undoubtedly employed in building the Pyramids, with 
which ſome Moderns have ſuppoſed it has a ſubterrz. 
neous Communication. Rs | 
Azour nine or ten Miles South of the three great 
Pyramids are the famous Catacombs or Mummy-Pits of 
Satcara, to which Village we were ſafely conducted by 
our Janixaries, and there procured ourſelves a very in- 
different Lodging. The next Morning, before Sun-riſe, 
we went to the neighbouring Plain, in Company with the 
Perſon who has the Superintendence of the Catacombs, 
and ſeveral of his Servants, Who take Care to be well 
paid for the Trouble they are at in gratifying the Curio- 
fity of Strangers. The uſual Method of letting People 
down into the Pits, where the Mummies or embalmed 
Bodies are depoſited, is by Ropes, which is painful 
enough; though there are Holes in the Sides to deſcend 
| by, as in the Well of the Pyramid above-mentioned, but 
moft of them are ſo worn away, that it is dangerous 10 
go down in that manner, if not impracticable. 

Tus firſt Pit they let us down into was about five and 
twenty Feet deep, cut through a ſlaty Rock, except the 
upper Part, which was Sand, but caſed with unburnt 
Brick, which ſeemed to be very ancient. At the Bottom 
of the Pit we found. a Paſſage five Feet wide and forty in 
Length, which brought us into a ſquare arched 1 
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where we ſaw ſeveral Remains of embalmed Bodies, and 
many of the Swathes ſcattered up and down, ſome of 
them almoſt entire. A few of the Bodies I obſerved had 
been done up in the Boughs of Palm-Trees, which were 
| tied together at each End, and, being rotten, appeared 
like Ruſnes. TS | Mo. af 
BEING not ſatisfied with what we found in this Cata- 
comb, we gave' a ſmall Piece of Money to be let down 
into another, where we had the Satisfaction to find ſeve- 
ral Coffins ſtanding upright and entire, this Pit having 
been but lately opened. Theſe Coſſins, or Mummy- 
Cheſts, are very thick, and made of a Kind of Syca- 
more, by the Eg yptians called Pharaoh's Fig-Tree, which, 
though ſpongy and porous to Appearance, will continue 
found above three thouſand Years, for ſo long it has 
lain in theſe ſubterraneous Apartments. The Top of the 
Coffin is uſually cut into the Shape of a Head, with a 
Face painted on it, reſembling a Woman; the reſt is one 
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at continued Trunk, and at the/ End of it is a broad Pe- 

of deſtal to ſet it upright upon in the Reconditory. Round 

by Wl the Pedeſtals of the Coffins. abe ſometimes ranged a Num- 

N- ber of little Images of various Colours, as if they were 
e, deſigned for ſo many Guardian Geri: and Attendants. 

he Moſt of the Coffins are adorned with Hieroglyphicks, - 
S and ſome of them richly gilt and painted, either with 


the Figure of ſome tutelar Deity, or that of the De- 
10- ceaſed. | 

Taz Bodies uſually appear in this Manner: They are 
ied wrapped up in a Shroud of Linen, upon which are 
alſo faſtened divers Scrolls of Linen, painted with ſacred 


nd Characters. Theſe Scrolls generally run down the Belly 
but and Sides, or elſe are placed on the Knees and Legs. 
10 The Face is covered with a kind of Head-piece of Linen- 

Cloth fitted with Plaiſter, on which the Countenance of 
_ the Perſon is repreſented in Gold; and the Feet have alſo 


a Cover of the ſame, faſhioned like a high Slipper, and 
painted with Hieroglyphicks. The whole Bad is ſwathed 
with Fillets, or narrow Bands of Linen, beginning with the 
Head, and ending with the Feet, which are wound round 
in ſuch a curious and inimitable Manner, with ſo many 
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Caſts and Turnings, and ſo often one upon another, 
that it is ſuppoſed there are ſeldom leſs than a thouſand 
Ells of Filleting about one Body. Thoſe eſpecially which 
cover the Head and Face are fo neatly done, that they 
do not hinder us from perceiving the Shape of the Eyes, 
Noſe, and Mouth, tho? they are hid from our Sight. On 
the Breaſt is a Sort of Breaſt-plate, made with Folds of 
Linen cut Scollop-wiſe, richly painted and gilt; on 
which is ſometimes the Face of a Woman with her Arms 
expanded. - *' | LES 
PON opening one of the Coffins, we found the Head 
of the Mummy full of a Compofition of the Conſiſtence, 
Colour, and Smell of Pitch, but ſomething more fra. 
grant; which muſt, as Herodotus intimates, have been in. 
jected through the Noſtrils; to which End, as well as for 
the eaſier Extraction of the Brain, we found, upon Exa. 
mination, that the Septum medium of the Noſe had been 
taken away. Having unfolded the Bandage, that Part 
of it which more immediately ſurrounded the Body wa 
quite rotten, and would not bear handling without falling 
to pieces, whereas a greajz Number of Yards of the e 
terior Part appear'd as ſtrong as we can ſuppoſe it to have” 
been the firſt Day it was applied. Scarce any of the 
muſcular Parts were preſerved, except upon the Thighs; 
and even thoſe, upon touching them, crumbled to Poy- 
der. 32 8 
Tk laſt of the Catacombs we viſited was that called 
the Well or Pit of the Birds, which is about thirty Feet 
deep; from whence we made our way, through a Pal- 
fage almoſt choaked with Sand, into Apartments much 
more magnificent than thoſe we had ſeen before, being 
the Sepulchres of Birds and other Animals worſhipped by 
the ancient Zg yprians; for theſe they embalmed and 
wrapped up with the ſame Care as they did human Bodies, 
depoſiting them in earthen Vaſes covered over and ſtopped 
cloſe with Mortar. Theſe Vaſes, or Urns, are of a co- 
nical Figure, of which we ſaw a great Number, moſt of 
them containing an 1616, (one of their ſacred Birds) where- 
of the Bill, Bones, and the very Feathers, are admirably 
well preſerved. In one of the Rooms we ſaw A 
| | i ales, 
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Vaſes, which probably were for Dogs and other Ani- 
mals; ſome of which have been found, but they are 
rarely to be met with at preſent. e 
I $HOULD have obſerved before, that the Mummy- 
Cheſts, or Coffins, are not always of Wood, ſome few of 
them being found of Stone; and of the wooden ones, 
ſome are made of Planks, and others hollowed out of one 
Piece of Timber. There are alſo Coffins made only of 
Linen-Cloth gummed or glued together, which neverthe- 
leſs are as durable as the others. Thoſe who had Coffins, 


we may ſuppoſe, were People of good Condition, whoſe 


Families could bear the Expence ; whereas the poorer 
Sort had no Coffins, but were wrapped up in Reeds or 
Branches of Palm, as I have already obſerved. It is 
likewiſe probable that theſe inferior Perſons were piled 


up one upon another, whereas the others ſtood upright 


upon the Pedeſtals of their Coffins. ph 
In . theſe Catacombs we likewiſe find ſeveral ſquare 


Boxes, uſually painted with, Hieroglyphicks or ſymboli- | 


cal Figures, having upon their Lids the Repreſentation 
of a Hawk cut in Wood, and ſometimes of a Dog or 


| Other Animal. Within theſe Boxes, one of which was 


originally placed at the Feet of each Mummy, are in- 
cloſed various ſmall Inſtruments and Utenſils, denotin 

the Trade or Occupation of the embalmed Perſon when 
he was alive. As to the Piece of Money ſaid to be lodged 


in the Mouth of each Mummy, and the Idols incloſed 
in their Breaſts or Bellies, we could make no ſuch Diſco- 
very: And yet abundance of little Images, ſome of 


Marble or Alabaſter, others of Copper, and others of 


| baked Earth, are fold in Egypt as having been found in 


theſe Repoſitories, I am apt to think, that many of them 
have been really taken from thence ; however, it is,the 
Intereſt of the People of Sagcara, who are the chief Vend- 


ers of ſuch Antiquities, that this Opinion ſhould” pre- 
vail, and doubtleſs they encourage it as much as poſſible: 


The Europeans indeed purchaſe them at eaſy Rates, for 
the Turks have very little Curioſity, and eſteem Things 


of * nature no farther than the Value of the Mate- 
rials, | | 
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Ix ſeems natural, before I leave this Subject, to ſay 
ſomething of the Egyptian Manner of embalming human 
Bodies, by which curious Art many have been preſeryed 
entire through ſuch a long Succeſſion of Ages. For our 
Account of this Matter we are chiefly indebted to Hero. 
dotus and Diodorus; and the Reaſon why they took this 
Pains to keep their dead Bodies from Corruption has been 
already aſſigned in y— of the Pyramids, namely, 
that the Souls of the Deceaſed might continue near them, 
and not enter into other Animals. And having found 
out Means of making the Body durable, their next Care 
was to provide Repoſitories for it which might be equally 
laſting, and in which it might remain ſafe from all Vio- 
lence and Injury. They were therefore, as Diodorus tells 
us, not very ſollicitous about the Structure of their Hou- 
ſes, which they called Inn:; but ſpared no Coſt or La. 
bour in building and adorning their Sepulchres, which 
they termed eternal Manſions. 175 925 
Bur to return from this ſhort Digreſſion. When a 
Man of any Conſideration died amongſt the ancient 
 #Zegyprians, all the Women of the Family beſmeared their 
Hands and Faces with Dirt, left the Body in the Houſe, 
and went about the Streets lamenting and beating them- 
ſelves, with their Garments girt about them, and their 
Breaſts uncovered ; the Men at the ſame Time forming 
another Company, and mourning in the ſame Manner. 


After this, the Body was carried to thoſe who profeſſed 


the Art of embalming, which, like other Trades, they 
learnt from their Anceſtors. Theſe ſhewed the Kindred 
of the Deceaſed ſeveral Models or Patterns made of Wood, 
painted like an embalmed Body; giving them alſo an Ac- 
count of the Expence that would attend each Manner of 
Preparation, and aſking them which they would chuſe; 
for it is to be obſerved, there were three different Ways 


of preparing a Corps for Burial, One of them was very 


exquiſite and expenſive, the Charge being a Talent of 
Silver, or about two hundred and fifty- eight Pounds Ster- 
ling; the ſecond was inferior, and of a more moderate 
Price, being twenty Mine, or a fourth Part of the for- 
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mer Sum; the third was very mean, and coſt but a 
ä „ 

Tuis Preliminary being ſettled, the Embalmers took 
the Body, and firſt drew out the Brains through the No- 
ſtrils with a crooked Inſtrument of Iron, filling up the 
Vacancy with certain Medicaments, whoſe Conſiſtence, 


Colour, and Smell, (as taken out of the Skulls at this 


Day) have beey already deſerihed. Then the Scribe or 
Secretary, as ney called him, marked on the left Side of 

the Belly, how far the Inciſion was to be made; which a 

certain Officer accordingly cut open with a ſharp F:hiopic 
Stone, and immediately ran away as faſt as he could, all 

that were preſcnt purſuing him, throwing Stones after 

him, and loading him with Execrations; for they thought 

it a heinous Crime to wound or offer any Violence to the 

Bodies of their Fellow Creatures : But the Embalmers 

were much honoured and eſteemed, converſed with the 

Priefts, and were admitted, as Perfons of Sanctity, into 

the more ſacred Parts of their Temples. When theſe 

came to dreſs the diſſected Body, one of them thruſt his 

Hand into it, and drew out all the Inteſtines, except the 


Heart and Kidneys | and another wained ine Bow] es Mi 


Palm-Wine and aromatic Odours. They then filled the 


Belly with pounded Myrrh, Caſſia, and other odoriferons + 
Drugs, (Frankincenſe excepted) and the Inciſion being 


ſewed up, the Body was carefully anointed with the Oil 
of Cedar and other Things for above thirty Days, or elſe 

laid in Nitre for ſeventy Days, which was «a longeſt - 
Time allowed. At the Expiration of this Term, they 
waſhed the whole Body again, and bound it up in Swathes 


of fine Linen, covering it with Gums, which the Zg yp- 


tians uſed inftead of Glue. And all this was done witn- 
out disfiguring the Body; fo that the very Hairs remained 
on the Brows and Eye-lids, and the Countenance was fo 
well preſery's, that the Perſon might eafily be known. The 
Embalmers having done their Part, the Corps was de- 
livered to the Relations, who put it in a wooden Coffin 


 Haped like a Man, which was placed upright againſt the 
| Wall of the Catacomb, or of whatever Edifice was de- 


bened for that Purpoſe: For it muſt be remembered, that 
| | G4 | 1 
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the Eg yptians did not always depoſit their Dead in Se. 


| Pulchres immediately after they were embalmed, but kept 


them at home in magnificent Apartments, having by this 
means the Pleaſure of viewing the Lineaments of their 


"Anceſtors, who died ſome Ages before they were born; 
and, if wwe may believe Lucian, they often brought the 


dried Corps of a Friend as a Gueſt to their Entertain. 
ments. | | | ES | 

Trae Way of embalming above deſcribed was the 
moſt coſtly Manner of preſerving the Dead ; but thoſe 
who were unable or unwilling to be at fo great an Ex. 
pence had recourſe to a more ordinary Preparation, 
which was as follows. They injected a Quantity of Oil 
of Cedar into the Body by a Pipe, without cutting it 
open, and laid it in Nitre for ſeventy Days, at the End 
ef which they drew out the Pipe, and let out the Oil by 
the Fundament, which brought away with.it the whole 
Paunch and Entrails; and the Nitre conſumed the Fleſh, 
leaving nothing but Skin and Bones, 'This done, the 
Body was ſent home to the Relations without any farther 


Operation. The third Way of preſerving a Corps, made | 


uſe of by the poorer Sort of People, was only cleanfing 
the Belly by injected Lotions, and ſalting the Body for 
the Number of Days above-mentioned. 
THERE are ſeveral Pyramids in the Neighbourhood of 
Saccara, and others ſome Miles to the South near a Vil- 
lage called Daſbour; but I ſhall not trouble the Reader 
with any Account of them, having given him a ſuffici- 


ent Idea of theſe Structures in the three moſt remarkable 


ones already deſcribed. I had ſome thoughts of proceed- 
ing from Saccara to Faiume, and from thence fo take a 
View of the Lake of Maris, and the Situation of the 
famous Labyrinth; but being not ſufficiently provided 
for ſuch a Journey, which our Janixaries likewiſe repre- 


ſented as dangerous, I was eaſily prevailed upon to lay 


aſide the Deſign, and return to Cairo. However, it may 
not be amiſs to give a ſhort Account of thoſe W 2 
Works of the Egyptian Kings, both as they are deſcri 


by the Ancients, and as they are at preſent, according 


to the Information I received from a Gentleman wha 
| was 
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was lately upon the Spot, and conſidered them with great 


Attention. N 

T HE Lake of Meris, if Herodotus and Diodorus may 
be credited, was no leſs than three thouſand fix hundred 
Stadia, or four hundred and fifty Miles in Circumfe- 
rence. It is ſaid to have been dug by a King of Egypt 
called Meris, whoſe Name is retained, in order to cor- 
rect the Irregularities of the Nile, by receiving the ſuper- 


| -fluous Waters when that River roſe too high, (thereby 


- 
1 


preventing their Stagnation in other Places to the Detri- 
ment of the Land) and by ſupplying the Lands with 
Water when the River failed, which wag let out of the 
Lake into the adjacent Country by a great Number of 
Ditches and Canals. Many of theſe Canals are ſtill ſub- 
ſiſting; and as they were of vaſt Benefit to the ancient 
Inhabitants, ſo they are equally ſerviceable to the pre- 
ſent, who attribute them, as they do moſt other Works 
of publick Utility, te the Patriarch 7o/eph, whoſe Name 
they have given to the great Canal by which the Lake 
has a Communication with the Nile. | | 
In this Lake we are alſo told that Mzris built two 
Pyramids for himſelf and his Queen, which were ſix 
hundred Feet high, three hundred being under Water, 
and three hundred above; and on the Top of each of 
them a coloſſal Statue ſeated on a Throne. If this be 
true, they muſt needs have been erected before the Ca- 
vity was filled with Water; but it appears quite incredi- 
ble to me, that two fuch Pyramids, and a Lake of ſuch 
vaſt Extent, ſhould be the Work of one Prince's Reign, 
the Authority of the above-mentioned 


* 


— 


notwithſtanding 
Hiſtorians. ; 24 I 
Tuk v likewiſe tells us, that the Canal of Communi. 
cation between the Nilè and the Lake had anciently large 
dluices to let the Water in or out as Occaſion required; 
and whenever they were either open'd or ſhut, the Char 
of doing it was no leſs than fifty Talents of Silver, or 
almoſt thirteen thouſand Pounds Sterling. On the other 
hand, the Lake-brought in a very conſiderable Revenue 
to the Prince, the Fiſhery, during the River's Retreat, 
yielding a Talent, aboat two hundred and fifty-eight 
„ G 5 ; Pounds, 
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Pounds, every Day into the Royal Treaſury, and about 
one Fourth of that Sum for the reſt of the Year; there 


being a great Variety and Plenty of Fiſh, and a vat 


Number of Hands employed in taking and ſalting them, 
The Revenues arifing from this Fiſhery Mæris ts ſaid to 
have given to his Queen to buy her Ointments, or for 
Pin-Money, as we uſually expreſs it in England. 
Wuren Heradotus enquired, as very well he might, 
what became of the vaſt Quantity of Earth that was du: 
up to form this prodigious Cavity, the Egyptians told him 
it was carried to the Nile, and diſperſed by the Current 
of that River. If the Hiſtorian had Credulity enough 
to believe this Account, I muſt confeſs it 1s ſo far from 
being ſatis factory to me, that, as the Inhabitants of the 
Country could give no better Anſwer to this Queſtian, I 
am apt to think this ſpacious Lake was rather the Work 
of Nature than of Art; though perhaps King Mar; 
might enlarge it, by opening or cleanfing its Communi- 
cation with the Nile, erecting Flood-gates, and even 
linking ſome Part of it deeper than it was originally; 
which might give Riſe to the Tradition that he dug the 
whole Cavity. i e 
- STRANGELY different from the Account given us of 
this Lake by Herodotus and Diodorus, is that of Pompo. 
mus Mela, who makes it no more than twenty Miles in 
Circumference; but the Criticks will have this to be a 


Miſtake in Mela's Copy, and have accordingly corrected 


it by thoſe Hiſtorians. The Truth ſeems to lie between 
theſe two Extremes, for I am well aſſured, that the Lake 
of Maris is at this Day between forty and fifty Miles in 


Length, and ten or twelve in Breadth ; though it vanes 


in its Extent according to the rifing or finking of the 
River. Its Banks are of a blackiſh Soil, between-which 
and the Water the Ground is ſlaty, and Part of it co- 
vered with a deep ſlimy Mud, incruſted with a thin Cake 
of Salt upon its Surface. The Water is very difagree- 
able, being of a muddy Taſte, and almoſt as ſalt as the 
Sea: but it 1s freſher towards the Parts where 1t enters 
from the River. I do not learn that — are any Shell - 
fiſh in the Lake, nor any Sort of Fiſh but ſuck 4 
| : oun 
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found in the Mile; and of theſe, as well as anciently, 


: they catch vaſt Quantities when the Lake is low, a 
een them very cheap in the Market of Faiume. 0 
N On the North Side of the Lake there is the Appeate 
0 ance of a little Iſland, or ſome white Cliffs rifing conſi- 
r derably above the Water, which it is thought may be the 


Remains of the two Pyramids above-mentioned, built 
, by Meris for himſelf and his Conſort. The Country 
about the Lake was formerly famous for its Vineyards, 


n which have been long ago deſtroyed; but many Roots 
| are ſtill obſerved in the Ground, ſuppoſed to be the Re- 
h mains of Vines; for Wood may continue ſound a great 


1 while in ſuch a dry Air as that of Zgypr. 3 
0 | Towards the Southern Part of the Lake of Mares 1 
1 was fituated another of the Egyptian Wonders, I mean q 
K the celebrated Labyrinth, which according to — 1 
N who ſaw it, ſurpaſſed the Report of Fame, being in Ri 
I Judgment more admirable than the Pyramids themſelves. 
It was built near the City of Crocodilis, the ſame with Ar- 
finee, and was not ſo much one fingle Palace, as a mag- 
nificent Pile compoſed of twelve Palaces, erected by 
twelve Kings of Egypt, at a Time when the Country 
was divided into fo many different Kingdoms. This 
Structure ſeems to have been defigned as a Pantheon, or 
univerſal Temple of all the Egyptian Denies, which were 
ſeparately worſhipped in the Provinces. It was alſo the 
Place of the general Aſſembly of the Magiſtracy of the 
whole Nation, where they met to feaſt and ſacrifice, and 
to judge Cauſes of great Importance. 

Tax laſt-meptioned Hiſtorian tells us, that this Edifice 
contained twelve Halls, which were vaulted, and had 
an equal Number of Doors oppoſite to one another, fix. 


Q #55 
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6 opening to the North, and fix to the South, all encom- 
x paſſed by the ſame Wall. The whole Number of Cham- 
e ders was three thouſand, fifteen hundred above - ground, 
- and as many below. Herodotus fays that he viewed all 
e the upper Rooms, but was not permitted to enter into 
n the ſubterraneous Apartments, becauſe there were the 


Sepulchres of the Kings who built the Labyrinth, * 
4 Gi. o 


- 
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of the ſacred Crocodiles*. It is faid that this huge Pile 


s through 


 eonſiſted entirely of Stone, without any Timber, being 
ſupported by a vaſt Number of Marble Pillars, with 
which the Roofs and Walls within were likewiſe incruf. 


ed, and the Whole adorned with the fineſt Sculptures, 


“ Never was any Nation more 
fuperſtitious than the Eg yptians, 
extravagantly worſhipping a great 
Number of Animals, as the Bull, 
the Wolf, the Dog, the Cat, the 
Baboon, the Crododile, the Hawk, 
the Ibis, and many others; though 


ſome pretend, that the Worſhip 


of the Egyptians did not termi- 
nate in the Animals themſelves, 
but in the Gods whoſe Symbols 
they were, and to whom the 

had ſomepeculiarRelation. Theſe 


Animals were placed in theix 
Temples, maintained with great 
Care and ata prodigious Expence, 
and after their Death were em. 
balmed, and ſolemnly depoſited in 
Tombs aſſigned them by the Pub- 
lick. : Nay, to ſuch an Exceſs 
was this Folly carried, that ſome 
of them aſeribed a Sort of Divi- 
nity to Leeks and Onions, for 
which they are ingeniouſly re- 
proached by the Reman Satyriſt. 


Ras neſcit, Voluſi Bithynice, qualia demens + * 
g yptus portenta colat? Crocedilan adorat 
Pars bac, illa pavet ſaturam ſerpentibus Ibim. 
Eſfigies ſacri nitet aurea cercopitbeci, | 
Dimidio magicæ reſonant ubi Memnone chorde, 
Atque wetus Thehe centum jacet obruta portis, 
Iuic cæruleos, bie pi ſcem flumints, illic | 
Oppida tota canem venerantur, nemo Dianam, 
' . Porrum & cepe nefas violare, ac frangere merſu, 
O ſanttas gentes, quibus bæc naſcuntur in bortis 


Numina ! — 


Juvzn. Sat. XV, 


Who has not heard where Egypt's Realms are nam'd, 
What monſter Gods her frantick Sons have fram'd ? 
Here Jö is gorg'd with well-grown Serpents, there 
The n religious Fear. 


Where Memn 


on's Statue magi 


Strings inſpire 


With vocal Sounds, that emulate the Lyre; 
And Thebes (ſuch, Fate, are thy diſaſtrous Turns!) 
Now proſtrate o'er her pompous Ruins mourns. 


5 A Monkey- God (prodigious to be told !) | 
55 Strike eholder's Eye with burniſh'd Gold. 
To Godſhip here blue Triton's ſcaly Herd, 8 


The River Progeny is there preferr'd : 

Through Towns Diana's Power neglected lies, 

Where to her Dogs aſpiring Temples riſe : 
And ſhou'd you Leeks or Onions eat, no Time 

Wou'd expiate the ſacrilegious Crime. 

Religious Nations ſure, and bleſt Abodes, 


Ss Where ey'ry Orchard is 0'er-run with Gods : 


— 2 . ,y ”H of 60 A 
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The numerous Paſſages throughout the Building were 
contrived to meet and croſs each other with ſo much In- 
tricacy, that it was impoſſible for a Stranger to find his 
Way either in or out, without the Aſſiſtance of a Guides 
and ſeveral of the Chambers were of ſuch a Structure, 
that on opening the Doors there. was heard an awfal 
Noiſe like Thunder. CO” i 
So great was the Strength of this wonderful Edifice, 
that it withſtood for many Ages not only the Rage of 
Time, but that of its impſacable Enemies the Inhabi- 
tants of Heracleopolis, who did all they could to demoliſh _ 
it, from an Averſion they bore to the Crocodile, which 
was the” peculiar Deity of Arfnoe. Pliny ſays it was 
remaining entire in his Days, after having ſtood three 
thouſand fix hundred Years; and even at this preſent 
Time we find ſufficient Tokens of its ancient Gran- 
deur. About a League from the Temple of the Laby- 
rinth are found” ſeveral Heaps of Ruins covered with 
Sand, and many Stones ſcattered up and down, as if 
there had been great Buildings thereabouts. This Place 
is called Caroon, and is undoubtedly the Spot where the 
famous Labyrinth was ereted. Walking over it, we 
paſs by ſeveral Remains of ancient Structures, till we 
come to the largeſt that is now ſtanding, which 1s called, 
Cajr-Caroon, or the Caſtle of Caroon, about a hundred 
and ſixty Feet in Length, and eighty in Breadth. This 
is conjectured to have been the ſquare Pyramid which 
Strabo ſpeaks of at the End of the Labyrinth, and calls. 
the Sepulchre of Imandes, but which he is ſuſpeQed to 


have confounded with the Pyramid in the Iſland. 


Tax, Portico is a very ruſtics Work, almoſt entirely. 
deſtroyed, being no where above ſix Feet high; but there 
are ſome Remains of the large Marble Pillars by which 


| the Top of it was ſupported, Having paſſed through 
the Portico, we enter a fine ſpacious Hall, and beyond 


it three others ſucceſſively, which are roofed with large 
Tables of Marble exquifitely joined together, each of 
them twenty-five Feet long, and three broad, reaching 
quite acroſs from one Wall to the other. At the farther 


End of the laſt Hall are certain narrow Apartments, 


wherein 


- 
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wherein it is probable the ſacred Crocodiles were depg. 
ted. "Theſe Halls have ſeveral Openings made in 
them through which one may go into other Rooms on 
the ſame Level, from whence there are Stair-caies to 

up into thoſe that were above, and down into thoſe be. 
low ; but moſt of the Paſſages are now choaked with 


Rubbiſh. What remains of this Building is about thirty. 


ſour Feet high, and there are Signs of a Cornice running 
round it ; notwithſtanding which it was undoubtediy 
higher formerly than it is at preſent. | 
E need not wonder at the Diſagreement to be found 
detween the Antients and Maderns, and even among 
the Antients themſelves, in their Deſcriptions of this 
Labyrinth, and Edifice of ſo great Variety and Extent, 
What is now ſtanding of it ſeems to be no more than a 
fourth Part of the inner Building, which in all Probabi- 
ty had four Fronts, and twelve Halls | anſwering to 
them; the reſt being decayed by Time, or demoliſhed 
by Deſign, as appears from the Ruins to be ſeen all round 
I to a confiderable Diſtance.  - e 
- Ons Day we croffed over to the little Iſland of RNoida, 
our Raoudah, which lies in the River between Old Cairo 
and Gixe, where we ſpent ſome Hours with a great deal 
of Satisfaction. The Ifland is nean a Mile long, havin 
a Village of the ſame Name at the North Eid of it, — 
is one of the moſt delightful Spots imaginable, being 
planted on the Weſt Side with large Sycamores, or Pha- 
raoß's Fig-trees, as they are commonly called. In order 
to meaſure the Increaſe of the Nili, there is a Building 
erected at the Southern Point of this Iſland, into which 
the Stream has free Admittance : And in the Middle of 
this is placed the 1Mikias, qr meaſuring Pillar, divided 
Into Cubits, as we may ſuppoſe the Ancient Nilaſcopes or 
 Nilometers were, whereby the Riſe of: the River is exact. 
own. 
tom of which is probably on a Level with the Surface 
of the Nile when at loweſt, for it would be of no Signi- 
Reation to have it go deeper. It has a fine old Corinthi- 


ture 


This Column is fixed in a Baſon, the Bot- 


an Capital at the Top, on which reſts a Beam that goes 
acrofs a Gallery. From a Court leading to this Strup- | 
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tare there is a Deſcent to the Nile by Steps, which are 
called Maſes's Stairs, it being a prevailing Opinion am 
the Vulgar, that he was taken up there, after he 
deen expoſed upon the River in the Ark of Bulrafhes. 
At the ſame End of the Iſland we find great Ruins of 
ancient Buildings, eſpecially about the Migia,; and to 
the Weſt there are Nemains of a Wall nine or ten Feet 
thick, built of Brick, with feveral little Turrets; but 
the Whole ſeems rather deſigned to defend the Ifland 
zpainft the Encroachments of the River, than againſt 
my other Enemy. It is ſaid that one of the Sultans 
built a Palace here, and made it his frequent Reſidence, 
for the fake of the Air, and the Pleaſantneſs of the Si- 
tuation. : 8 Ls or ke | 

Havine mentioned the Mzrkias, or Vilomerer, it natu- 
tally leads me to fay fomething of the annual Riſe of 
the Vile, and of that Inundation which has always been 
accounted one of the greateſt Wonders of Egypt, and to 

ich it is indebted for all its Fertility and Happineſs ;. 
o as it ſeldom rains in the inland Parts of the Country, 
(though it frequently does upon the Coaſt) and the Sail 
is naturally dry and ſandy, if Providence had not ſo or- 
dered it, that this beneficent River ſhould overflow and 
water the Lands at a certain Seaſon of the Year; Egypt, 
inſtead of the moſt fertile, would have been one of the 
moſt barren Parts of the Univerſe. | . 

Tus Sources or Springs of the Nile were abſolutely 
unknown to the: Ancients, who placed 'them in the 
Mountains of the Moon (as they are uſually called) in the 
ioth Degree of South Latitude. But our modern Travellers, 
eſpecially the Pertugugſe Miſſionaries, who claim the Ho- 
nour of the Diſcovery, have found that they he in th 
pia, in the eleventh or twelfth Degree of North Lati- 


\. tude ; which makes the Courſe of. that River ſeveral hun- 
dred Leagues ſhorter than it was ſuppoſed by the An- 


cients, The Mile enters Egypt almoſt under the Tro- 
pic of Cancer, violently pouring itſelf, as it paſſes, down 
ſeveral Cataracts or Falls, from a very conſiderable Height, 
between rugged Rocks and Precipices, and with ſo 


a Noiſe as to be heard at the Diſtance of ſeveral Leagues. 


According 


1 
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* According to Seneca, the Inhabitants near the Catarach 
uſed formerly to entertain Strangers with a Sight rather 
R than diverting ; and the Practice is {till conti. 


nued, if we may believe ſome modern Travelfers. Ty 
of them get into a ſmall Boat, the one to guide it, the 
other to throw out the Water; and having for ſome Tine 
ſuſtained the Violence of the agitated Waves, they dex. 
trouſly ſteer through the narrow Channels without touch. 
ing the Rocks, directing the littfe Veſſel with thei 


Hands, till at laſt they are carried down headlong by He 


the falling River. The affrighted Spectators now think th 
them inevitably ſwallowed up and loſt, but immediately 


fees them appear again upon the Water, at a great Di . 


ſtance from the Place where they fell, juſt as if they hai N 
been ſhot out of an Engine“, | 


. 


| From the Cataracts the Nile makes its Way through 4 
Upper and Middle Eg apt, and a little below Cairo divide * 


itſelf into two large Branches, which empty themſelves J 
into the Mediterranean at a great Diſtance from each 


15 Senecas Words are theſe ; 
% Inter miracula fluminis incre- 
6 dibilem incolarum audaciam 
s accepi. Bini parvula navigia 
conſcendunt, quorum alter na- 
« vem regit, alter exhaurit. De- 
« inde multum inter rapidam in- 


% ſaniam Nili & reciprocos flu- 


% ctus volntati, tandem tenuiſſi- 
« mos canales tenent, per quos 
„ anguſta rupium effugiunt; & 
„ cum toto flumine effuſi navi- 


« gium ruens manu temperant; 


magnoque ſpectantium metu in 
caput nixi, cum jam adplora- 


cc 
6c 

4 veris, merſoſque atque obrutos 
60 | 


tanta mole credideris, longe ab 
«© eo in quem ceciderant loco na- 
« vigant, tormenti modo miſſi. 
Nec mergit cadens unda, ſed 
4“ planis aquis tradit.*”* Senec. 
Nat. Quæſt. L. IV. c. 2. 
Though this Account ſeems to be 
confirmed by ſome modern Tra- 


* ; of > 


'thofe high. Cataracts which fell 


the neighbouring Inhabitants of 


talked: of other CataraCts beſides 


wellers, yet Dr. Pococke, who late- 


ly ſaw ſeveral of the Cataradt, 
takes no Notice of any ſuch Pri- b 
tice; nor does he repreſent them 
as ſuch frightful Falls as they are 
generally conceived to be, He 
talks of ſome Rocks of Granite 
which lie acroſs the River in 
three different Places, dividing the 
Stream, and cauſing ſeveral Falls 
of Water; but he makes the 
greateſt of them not above ſeven 
or eight Feet, and others about 
four or five, As to the Catadupe;, 


with ſuch a Noiſe as. to deprive 


their Hearing, he looks upon the 
whole as fabulous. He acknow- 
ledges, however, that the People 


thoſe he ſaw ; and that ſome rec- 
koned ſeven Mountains and ſeven 
Cataracts, which ſeem: agreeable 
to the Accounts of the Ancients, 


others, 
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ach other, one near Ro/etro,. the other near Damiata, as E 


Ather bye obſerved above. Thus the Della, the greateſt Part 
* of Lower Egypt, is form'd; but as to the ſeven Mouths“ 

hy of the Nile, much ſpoken of by the Ancients, it is in 
ine yain to look for them at preſent, Time having made 


great Alterations in the Face of the Country, as has like- 
wiſe been already intimated. 

W1TH regard to the annual Overflowing of the Nile, 
Herodotus, Diodorus, and other ancient Authors, tell us, 
that the River begins to riſe in Eg yp? about the Summer 
Solſtice, and continues ſo to do till after the Autumnal 
Equinox, or nearly the Space of one hundred Days, till 
it returns to its proper Channel. This Account pretty 


no; Ne begins to ſwell in the Month of May, its Increaſe 1s 
"Ss inconſiderable at Ol Cairo till about the 18th or 19th of 
June; nor is any public Notice taken of it till the 28th 
of that Month, at which Time it is uſually riſen to five 
or ſix Cubits, or Peeks, a Turkiſþ Meaſure, 1 
% le preciſe Length whereof Authors are not well agreed, 
nc. WW but which may be reckoned about five and twenty Inches, 
hen WI At this Time the public Cryers proclaim the Riſe of the 
m River in the City of Cairo, and continue in the ſame 
manner to publiſh how much it increaſes every Day, till 
n it riſes to fixteen Peeks, when they make great Rejoic- 
the Wil ings, and cry out Waffah Allah, implying that God had 
als Wi given them Abundance. 5 
. Tu Nil: commonly ſwells to this Height at the latter 
nt End of July, or before the zoth of Auguſt; but the ſooner 
per it happens, they have the greater Hopes of a plentiful 
fell Seaſon. Sometimes, indeed, it has fallen out ſo late as 
the 1ſt, and even the 19th of September, as it did in the 
the Year 1705; but then the Country has been afflicted with 


K Plague and Famine, the River not riſing afterwards to 
ple — | | 
40 The Names of theſe Mouths, the Cities ſtanding on their ſeve- 
ce beginning from the Weſt, were ral Branches. There were alſo 


the Canopic, the Heracleotic, the two Pſeudaſſomata, or falſe Mouths, 
Bolbitic, the Sebennytic, the Path- named Pineptimi and Diolcos, 
ats, metic, the Mendeſian, the Tanitic, which could not carry ſuch large 
and the Pelyfiar, ſo called from Veſſels as the others, 


well agrees with modern Obſervatioi.s ; for though the 


ms. 


$ 
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its uſual Height. For it is to be oſerved, that though 
ſixteen Peeks generally portend Plenty, and are the 
Condition upon which the People pay their Tribute t 
the Grand Signior, yet nineteen or twenty are requiſite 
to cauſe a general Flood, and prepare the Lands for 
Cultivation. Eighteen Peeks are reckoned but an in. 
different Nile, and twenty-two a very good one, be. 
yond which it ſeldom riſes. If it exceed twenty-four, it 
is ſaid the Inundation is of bad Conſequence, the Wa. 
ters not retiring time enough to ſow the Corn; but [ 
know no Inſtance of ſuch an Exceſs. The Time when 
the Mile is at higheſt is uſually about the Middle of 
September. | . 
As it may be eaſily conceived | that the River cannot 
of itſelf overflow the Lands every where in the neceſſary 
Proportion, the Inhabitants have been obliged, with in. Ma 
credible Labour, to cut a vaſt Number of Canals and pru 
Trenches from one End of Fg yp? to the other; ſo that tun 
almoſt every Town and Village has its Canal, which is le 
opened at the proper Time, and the Water ſucceſſively Pee 
conveyed to the moſt diſtant Places. Theſe Canals of er 
Trenches are not permitted to be opened till the River N 
has riſen to a certain Height, nor yet all at once; for in Heut 
that Caſe ſome Lands would have too much Water, and WI 
others too little; but they begin tocopen them accord. With 
ing to a public Regulation of Meaſures made for that WW”? 
Purpoſe. | 
_ When the Nile is ſwelled to the Height of ſixteen 
- Peeks, the Bank is cut to let it into the Khalis, as they Nat 
call the great Canal above-mentioned, which runs thro' 
the City of Cairo. The Ceremony of cutting this Bank 
or Mound, which is raiſed every Year when the River 
begins to increaſe, is always performed with vaſt Solem- 
nity, in the Preſence of the Baſhaw himſelf, (who gives 
the firſt Stroke) accompanied by all his great Officers, 
and attended with an innumerable Multitude of People, 
this being one of the greateſt Feſtivals obſerved by the 
Egyptians. On this Occaſion the Barges and Galleys, in 
which the Baſhaw and his Attendants come up the River, 
from Bulac, make a very pretty Appearance, having _ 


' 
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if different Colours, and abundance of Flags and Stream” 
ers. The Trumpets and other Mufic, accompanied with 
the firing of Guns and the repeated Shouts of the Peo- 
ple, add to the Grandeur of the Ceremony, and make 
an agreeable Confuſion. In a Word, Bonfires, Illumi- 
nations, and the fineſt Fireworks, together with ſeveral 
be. sorts of Games and Exerciſes“, and whatever can be 
„it mought of to demonſtrate an univerſal Joy, are continued 
fo? three Days and three Nights without Intermiſſion. 

In ancient Times this annual Ceremony was not only 
attended with great Rejoicings, but it is ſaid the Eg yp- 
mers uſed alſo to ſacrifice a Girl, or a Boy and a Girl, 
to the Nile, as a Tribute paid to that River for the Bleſ- 
ſngs they derived from it. This inhuman Cuſtom con- 
inued, as we are told, till the Turks made themſelves 
Maſters of Egypt, when it was aboliſhed according to the 
prudent Remonſtrances of the firſt Governor; but unfor- 
tunately the River did not riſe that Year to its accuſtomed 
is Height. The Year following it was worſe, ſo that the 
People, apprehending a Famine, and thinking it was 
or MWoning to the Diſcontinuance of the uſual Sacrifice to the 
er WE River, began to murmur ; whereupon the Governor led 
in out the Inhabitants of Cairo, Turks, Jews, and Chriftians, 
nd Wo a Mountain on the Eaſt of the City, and, after a pa- 
d. Withetic Exhortation, obliged all that were preſent to offer 
at op their Prayers to God for obtaining his Mercy, in which 


en * Among other diverting Sights ple with Drums and Trumpets, 
which are exhibited on this. Oc- and followed by ſeveral others, 
J caſion, M. Thewenot tells us of He was rewarded by the Baſhaw 
0 two Swimmers, whoſe Perfor- with a fine Veſt, and a Preſent in 
k mances were very ſurpriſing. One Money, beſides what he collected 
ef of theſe, he aflures us, he ſaw from the SpeRators, which un- 
with his Hands tied behind his doubtedly was very conſiderable. . 
Back, and his Feet bound with Another of theſe Fellows fwam 
es n Iron Chain of ten Pounds in Chains from one End of the 
85 weight, who ſtood upright in the alis to the other, with a Pipe 
e, Water, and in that Manner went in his Mouth, and a Diſh of Cof- 
* from the Opening of the Canal fee in his Hand withont ſpilling 
quite thro' Grand Cairo, (which it; and had the ſame Reward from 
in between three and four Miles) the Viceroy. 
Tr, Heceded by a Boat full of Pro- 
is 6 | Exerciſe 
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Exerciſe they ſpent the Remainder of the Day, and (Mite P. 
following Night. Early in the Morning News wy 
brought to the Governor, that the Nile had riſen no le 
than twelve Peeks in the Night-time ; whereupon nothin 
was heard but the Praiſes of God, and the joyful Acclz, 
mations of the People. Coming down from the Moyy. 
tain, they erected an Altar at the Mouth of the Cana 
ten Feet high, whereon they threw a great Quantity of 
Flowers, and a Branch of Olive; which laſt, they fa, 
took Root there, as a more agreeable Offering to Gol 
than the former innocent Victim. How much Truth 
there is in this Story, I ſhall not take upon me to deter. 
mine; but be that as it will, it is certain the Cuſton 
prevails to this Day of raiſing a Sort of earthen Pillar a 
Altar near the Entrance of the Khalis, and adorning i 
with Flowers, which, on cutting the Bank, is carrie 
down by the Violence of the Stream, in lieu of the hu. de 
man Sacrifice they uſed formerly to offer to the River. ir 
Deity, We are alſo informed, that fince a Stop ha WF"? 
been put to the above-mentioned by >: itious Cruelty, WR?" 
whenever the Waters fail of riſing . aheir accuſtonel . 
Height, they have Recourſe to Prayers on the {ane M 
Mountain. | 8 
Tus Grand Signior has no Title to his Tribute, » © 
has been already intimated, till the Opening of the Ca. 
nal at Cairo, which is not to be done till the Nile nie 
to fixteen Peeks ; and therefore if the Baſhaw, or Vice- 
roy, ſhould -cauſe it to be opened before the River u 
_ ſwelled to that determinate Height, the Farmers may re- 
fuſe to pay their Rents to the Emperor, whether the Year 
be plentiful or not, and the Baſhaw is anſwerable for tle 
Conſequence. Whilſt the Nile is riſing, nobody but the 
Baſhaw, or one from him, is admitted to the Mzkzas, el. 
cept the People who belong to it; and yet it is faid, thit 
they keep the Baſhaw and his Officers in the dark will 
reſpect to their Manner of computing the Increaſe of tht 
River, ſo as to let it riſe confiderably higher than ſixt 
Peeks without making it known; being willing to hat 
the Proſpect of a good Year before they proclaim tit 
Water's rifing to that Standard, which ſubje&s them bs | 
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the Payment of their Tribute. In the Year 1734, when 
was in Egypt, the Nile roſe to ſixteen Peeks on the zoth 
of July; on which Day the Khali was opened with the 
nſual Pomp and Solemnity. 

Taz Ancients being ignorant of the true Cauſe of the 
annual Inundation of the Nile, which ſeemed the more 
anaccountable to them, becauſe, contrary to other Rivers, 
it overflowed in the Summer and decreaſed in Winter, 
made ſeveral ſhrewd Conjectures to explain this Phæno- 
menon, as may be ſeen in Herodotus, Diodorus, and Seneca. 
But it is now no longer a Matter of Diſpute, it being 
miverfally allowed to be occaſioned by the great Rains 
that fal F in Ethiopia, towards the Sources of the River, 
which lays that Country almoſt entirely under Water, as 
it afterwards does Egypt. Some of the Ancients indeed, 
35 Strabo obſerves, gueſſed this to be the Cauſe, though 
they were not certain of it; but it was afterwards con- 
firmed by Eye-witneſles, Ptolemy Philadelphus, a very cu- 
rious and inquiſitive Prince, having ſent ſome Perſons on 

urpoſe to examine into the Matter. Theſe Rains con- 
fantly fall in Ethiopia during the Months of April and 
May; as they alſo do in other Countries that lie between 


the Tropzcs, —_ the Rivers which have their Riſe or 
e 


Courſe within thoſe Circles to break through their ordi- 
nary Bounds, and overflow the Lands for many Miles 
before they reach the Sea, particularly in Siam, Bengal, 
and other Parts of the Eaſt-Indies. 1 1 
Ir muſt be ſuppoſed, that the North or Ereſian Winds 
las the Ancients called them) contribute not a little to 
the Increaſe and Overflowing of the Nile. Theſe Winds 
begin to blow in Egypt about the latter End of May, and 
drive the Clouds, formed by the Vapours of the Mediter- 
ranean, as far as the Mountains of Ethiopia, where they 
condenſe and fall down in violent Rains. Or, if this 
be not granted, at leaſt they promote the Inundation in 
another Reſpect, by retarding the Courſe of the River, 
and preventing the Water from flowing down ſo faſt 
into the Sea as it would do without ſuch an Obftruc- 
tion, . | 
TRE 


ö 
q 
: 


Kinds are placed along the Banks of the Nile, the fol- 
mer chiefly in the lower, the latter in the upper Parts of 
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Tae Cauſes of the Inundation being thus aſſigned, le I 
us now conſider its Effects, and the Methods taken by port! 
the Egyptians to render it univerſally beneficial. This V 
done chiefly, as I before obſerved, by cutting a vaſt Nun. freſh 
ber of Canals and Trenches, from which the Lands ar ſeve! 
overflowed, and not commonly from the main Body q Wr 
the Nile, where the Banks are high; but it is oghergif ſiop 
where they are low, particularly in the Delta. Canal and 
are Carried along the higher Grounds, that the Water Occ 
may have a Fall from them to the lower Parts; and fron fert 
the great Canals it is drawn out into ſmall Channels, aud Ora 
conveyed all over the Country. As they have Dikes u 


keep the Water out of the Canals till the proper Time ls 


comes to let it in, fo in ſome of them they have Contr, | 
vances to keep it in after the Nile is fallen, as well as in be! 
certain Lakes, from whence they can let it out upon their be 
Lands at pleaſure. | | bu 
How VER, as there are ſome Parts of the Country ſul 
which lie too high to be watered by the Canals, and ſe. + 
veral of their Gardens and Plantations require more Re. i 
freſhment than what they receive from the annual Inun- WWF” 
dation, they make uſe of various Means to raiſe Water fre 
from the River, which is lodged in Ciſterns or Reſervoin | * 
contrived for that Purpoſe. This was anciently done by 
Archimedess Screaw, or the ſpiral Pump, which is not known 
at preſent; but they now generally uſe the Sakzah, (ar 
Perſian Wheel) which is turned by Oxen, and carnes a 
Rope hung with ſeveral earthen Veſſels, which fill as it 
— round, and empty themſelves at top into the Ciſtern, 

here the Banks of the River are high, they frequently 
make a Baſon in the Side of them, near which they fix 
an upright Pale, and another with an Axle acroſs the Top 
of that, at one End whereof hangs a great Stone, and at 
the other a leathern Bucket; which Bucket being drawn 
down into the Water by two Men, is raiſed up again by 
the Weight of the Stone, the Men directing it, and 
emptying it into the Baſon. Machines of both thele 


Eg! 
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Lest; the Difficulty of raiſing Water increaſing, in pro- 


rtion as we advance up the River. 

Wu any of their Gardens or Plantations want Re- 
feſhment, the Water 1s conveyed from the Ciſterns into 
ſereral little Trenches, and from thence conducted all 
wund the Beds in various Rills, which the Gardener eaſily 
tops by raifing the Mould againſt them with his Foot“, 
and diverts the Current another Way according as — 
Occaſion. By this means they have the fineſt and moſt 
fertile Gardens in the World; and their Pomegranates, 
Oranges, Lemons, and ſeveral other Sorts of Fruit-trees, 
afford a cooling Shade, which in the hot Climate of Eg ype 
is exceeding delightful. be | | 2 5 

Ir has been long ſince obſerved, and ſcarce needs to 
be repeated, that the extraordinary Fertility of Egypt is to 
be aſcribed to the Overflowing of the Nile, which leaves 
behind it an annual Stratum of prolific Mud or Slime, 
ſufficiently compenſating, without any other Manure, for 
what the foregoing Harveſt has impaired. This Sedi- 
ment 1s of a very light Nature, feeling almoſt like an 
impalpable Powder; and is ſo exceſſively rich, that they 
frequently find it neceſſary to temper it with a little Sand, 
to abate its Strength and Rankneſs. The Sul of Egypt, 
except the Additions it thus receives from the Inundation 
of the River, is naturally ſandy; and remains bare, with- 
out being covered with the Mud of the Nile, for about a 
Mile from the Mountains. This Soil does well enough 


* © This Method (the learn> 
* ed Dr. Shaw obſerves) of con- 
* yeying Moiſture and Nouriſh- 
s ment to a Land that is ſeldom 
* refreſhed with Rain, is often 
* alluded to in the Holy Scrip- 
* tures, whereby they likewiſe 
particularly diſtinguiſh Eg ypt 
* from the Land of Canaan : For 


* the Land (ſays Moſes to the 


„Children of Iſrael, Deut. xi. 
„ IO, 11.) zobither thou goeſt in 
b to poſſeſs it, is not as the Land 
: of Egypt, from whence ye 
came out, where thou ſowedft 


A 


ce thy Seed, and wateredſt it with 
thy Foot, as a Garden of Herbs 
« but the Land whither ye po to 
& poſſeſs it is a Land of Hills 
« and Valleys, and drinketh Ma- 
cc ter of the Rain of Heaven. 
Both theſe Countries, however, 
were rendered fruitful by a pecu- 
liar Providence; Egypt by the 
wonderful Inundation of the Vile, 
and Paleſtine by the former and 
latter Rains, which regularly fell 
at two appointed Seaſons of the 
Year, ſo long as the Iſraelites 
continued in their Duty, 3 
| for 


f 


\ 
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for Trees; but, with all the Water they can bring 90 
it, will not produce a Crop of Corn to anſwer the Ex. 
pence. | | "a 

Tae lower Parts of Egypt are ſuppoſed to have been 
originally a Moraſs, neither fit to be cultivated nor in. 
habited; for before the Canals were made, a leſs Quan. 
tity of Water muſt have overflowed the Country, and 
there have remained and ftagnated ſo long, as not © 
leave a proper Seaſon for Tillage and Harveſt. But in 
Proceſs of Lime, when the Surface of the Ground was 
conſiderably raiſed by repeated Acceſſions of Mud and 
Slime, when Canals were opened, and the Nile was ſuf. 
ficiently confined within its own Banks, the Inundations 


were not ſo exceſſive and pernicious, the ſuperfluous Wa. 


ters were eaſily drained off, and the Land rendered fruit. 
ful and fit for Cultivation. That Egypt has been thu; 


raiſed and augmented appears from undeniable Argu- 


ments and Obſervations, and particularly from this, that 
the Soil varies in Depth-in Proportion to its Diſtance 
from the River, being ſometimes twenty or thirty Feet 


deep near the Banks, whereas it is not above fix or ſe. 
ven Inches at the fartheſt Parts to which the Inundation 
extends; and this notwithſtanding the Evenneſs of the 


Country. But if this be not thought a ſufficient Proof, 
let what Herodotus tells us be conſidered, that in the Reign 
of Myris, if the Nile roſe to the Height of eight Cubits, 
all the Lands of Egyyt were ſufficiently overflowed ; but 
that in his Time (almoſt nine hundred Years after) ff 
teen or ſixteen Cubits of Water were neceſſary to cover 


the Country. As to the Quantity of Mud thus annually 
left by the River, it is a Point not eaſily to be determined 


with any Exactneſs“; which I ſhall therefore leave for 


4 Dr, Shaw propoſes it as a Period to the Year 1721, (rec- 
Conjecture, that the Mud left by koning that Interval to be 4072 

the Nile has raiſed the Surface of Years) muſt have been forty-one 
the Land of Egypt, ever ſince the Feet eight Inches, And from 
Deluge, in a Proportion of ſome- hence the Doctor imagines, that 
what more than a Foot in a hun- in Proceſs of Time the whole 
dred Years ; according to which Country may be raiſed to ſuch 2 
Computation, the whole perpen- Height, that the River will not 
dicular Acceſſion of Soil from that be able to overflow its _ and 
| | thoſe 
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thoſe who are better ſkilled in Calculations of that Na- 


ture. 1 5 
As Egypt was formerly the Granary of the Roman 
Empire, ſo it is now of the Ottoman Dominions, which 


it furniſnes with Rice and Wheat, whenever they have 


occaſion; vaſt Quantities of Corn being laid up by the 
Arab Shecks in Upper Egypt, more than is ſufficient for 
the Conſumption of that Country. This appears the leſs 
ſurprizing, when we conſider that they have two Harveſts 
in Egypt; à Spring-Harveſt from January to May, and a 
Winter-Harveſt about Oœober. For the latter, about March, 
before the Land is overflowed, they ſow Rice, Indian 
Wheat, and what they call Corn of Damaſcus, which pro- 
duces a large Cane, and has an Ear like Millet. At the 
ame Time they likewiſe plant their Sugar-Canes; for 
all theſe require a great deal of Water, eſpecially Rice, 
which 1s reaped before the Flood 1s quite gone off, and 
removed to dry Ground, The largeſt Crops of this are 
produced near Damiata and Raſetto, and in other Parts 
of the Delta, where the Lands are low, and conſequent- 
ly more eafily overflowed than thoſe that lie higher up 
the River. The Rice has an Ear ſomething like Oats, 
and the Grain looks like Barley, till the Huſk be taken 
of, which 1s done with a hollow Cylinder, raiſed and 
let down by a Machine turned by Oxen ; and after it is 
cleanſed, they mix a little Salt with it, in order to pre- 
ſerve it from the Vermin. 

Taxeir Spring-Corn and Vegetables are ſown in Ne- 


venber, or ſomething ſooner or later, according as the 


Winters retire ; but earlieſt in ſuch Parts as are not over- 


Egypt conſequently be reduced to ſons he thinks it improbable that 
the greateſt Barrenneſs. But. Dr, the Land will ever increaſe to 
Pecocke is of another Opinion, as ſuch a Height, as to be deprived 
ſuppoſing that a great Quantity of of the uſual Inundations. How- 
doil is annually carried off in the ever, he obſerves, if that ſhould 
Productions of the Earth, the one Time or other be the Caſe in 
Loſs of which is not any way ſup- Lover Egypt, the Inhabitants 
plied by manuring the Land, and would only be in the Condition of 
that the Bed of the Nile may riſe thoſe of Upper Egypt, who are 
by the ſubſiding of the heavier obliged to raiſe the Water by Art 
ſandy Particles; for which Rea- and Labour, 
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flowed by the River. Theſe are Wheat, which are all 


bearded, and Barley, which has fix Rows of Grain in 
one Ear, and is uſed chiefly for Horſes; as alſo Flay, 


* 


Lentils, Lupines, and Things of the ſame Nature. 
They have no Oats, but Plenty of Beans, with which 


they feed their Camels; and the People likewiſe eat 
them green, both raw and boiled. Neither have they 
any Peaſe, but a Sort of Vetch with one large Grain in 
each Pod, which is not much inferior to Peaſe in Taft, 
and is eaten raw when green, and boiled when dry, At 
this Seaſon they alſo cultivate their Safranonun, (or Cor. 
thamus ) which grows like Succory, and the Flower of it 
is uſed in Dying, and is accordingly exported into Bz. 
rope. The Wheat and Barley, which they ſow at this 
Time of the Year, they reap in March and April. | 
ought likewiſe to obſerve, that they have little or 10 
Graſs in Egypt, but its Place is very well ſupplied with 
Clover, which they ſow without ploughing the Land, 
and have plentiful Crops of it at the Beginning of the 
Year. Hence' it 1s, as I have intimated already, that 
Egypt appears in its greateſt Beauty in the Months of De- 
cember and January, when it is the Middle of the Spring, 
and the whole Country is covered with green Corn and 
Clover, and many Plants are in full Bloſſom. . 

IT has been juſtly obſerved indeed, by the Ancients 
as well-as the Moderns, that nothing can be a finer Sight 
than Egypt at two Seaſons of the Year; for if a Man 
aicend ſome Mountain in the Month of Auguſt or Septen- 
ber, he beholds a wide Sea, in which appear almoſt in- 
numerable 'Towns and Villages, intermixed with Groves 
and Fruit-trees, whoſe Tops are only viſible, and here 
and there a Cauſeway for Communication between one 
Place and another; which all together form a Proſpect as 
agreeable as it is uncommon. On the other hand, in 
the Spring Months above-mentioned, the whole Country 


with Flowers, charms the Spectator; who likewiſe fees 
Flocks and Herds difperſed over all the Plains, and the 
Peaſants buſted in their rural Employments, In a word, 
. | 5 | Nature, 
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Nature, which 1s then dead as it were in other Climates, 
ſeems here to be in its Bloom and Gaiety, 
Havinc gone thus far in the Natural Hiſtory of E- 


gypt, it ſeems proper to throw together ſome other Parti- 


culars relating to the ſame Subject, eſpecially the vege- 
table and animal Productions of that Country. Several 
of the former have been already mentioned in ſpeaking 
of their Harveſts; to which we may add in general, that 
they have great Plenty of excellent Fruits and Roots of 
various Kinds, and their Kitchen-Gardens abound with 
the fineſt Melons and Cucumbers, which . Food 
is much eaten by the People in hot Weather, and the 
green Sugar-Canes are another conſiderable Part of their 
Diet. Leeks and Onions, which were once deified in 
Egypt, ſtill abound there, but are not held in that ex- 
travagant Veneration. They have an Herb called Nl, 
of which they make a Sort of Indigo Blue; but in what 
Manner they do it I am not acquainted. Upper Eg ypr, 
Iam informed, abounds with Sena, which is ſent to moſt 
Parts of Europe; and the Coloquintida grows wild there, 


being like a Calabaſh, and about the Size of a large 


* 


Orange. | | EE | 
Ix can't be expected that a Country like Egypt, which 
is very hot and annually overflowed, ſhould naturally pro- 
duce any great Variety of Plants, the tender ones being 
every Year deſtroyed either by the Heat or the Inunda- 
tion; and, except thoſe of the aquatic Kind, it may 
be preſumed there are very few in Egypt that were origi- 
nally produced there, but that moſt of them have been 
tranſplanted into it from other Countries. A Plant of 
great Antiquity, and perhaps a Native of Zg 7, is now 


rarely to be met with, the poorer Sort of People having 


almoſt deftroyed it by continually digging up the Roots 
of it whenever they wanted Fuel: I mean the Papyrus, 
or Biblus, which grew plentifully on the Banks of the 
Mile, and was made uſe of by the Ancients to write 
upon“, from whence our Paper took its Name. This 


* Various are the Materials, Ages and Countries have con- 
on which Mankind in different trived to write their Sentiments; 
| 3-2 Plant 
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Plant has a large Stem, out of which ſome ſay they tool; 
the Pith, which they worked into a white Patte or Glue, 
and of that made a Kind of Paper, almoſt in the ſame 
Manner as we do our Lineg-Rags; but others ſay they 


uſed the inner Rind of the Plant for that Purpoſe *. Of 
the Papyrus they likewiſe made Mats, Cloaths, Shoes, 
Ropes, Sails, and ſ&eral domeſtic Utenſils: But more 
uſeful Inventions have ſer all this aſide, and the Plant is 
now entirely neglected, and almoſt extirpated out of 
Eg ypt. - . 

THe Lotus, which grows plentifully in the Lower Egit, 
eſpecially near Ro/erto, is a Species of the Water-Lily. 
Its Leaves float on the Water, and cover the Surface of 
it, producing many Flowers, which were formerly wove 
into the Crowns of Conquerors. The ancient Fg pia 
made Bread of the Middle or Pulp of this Plant dried, 
which reſembled that of a Poppy;, and they alſo uſed 


as on Stones, Bricks, the Leaves 
of Flowers and Trees, and their 
Rinds or Barks; alſo Tables of 
Wood, Wax, and Ivory; to which 
may be added Plates of Lead, 
Linen-Rolls, Ic. In ſome Places 
and Ages they have even written 
en the Skins of Fiſhes, in others 
on the Inteſtines of Serpents, and 
in others on the Backs of Tor- 
toiſes. At length the Egyptian 
Papyrus was invented; then 
Parchment, Cotton Paper, and 
laſtly the common or Linen Pa- 
per, now commonly uſed in Eu- 
rope; for in ſome Parts of the 
World, where the European Pa- 


my has not been introduced, the 


atives to this Day write upon 
the Leaves of certain Trees or 
Plants, as well as their Anceſtors, 

* The Manner of making the 
Egyptian Paper, according to the 
heſt Accounts we have, was as 
follows, They began with \lop- 


ping off the Head and Root of 
the Pet yrus, as of no Ule in this 
Manufacture; and the remaining 


Stem they lit lengthwiſe into two 
equal Parts, firipping from each 
of theſe the thia ſcaly Coats or 
Pellicles, whereof it was com- 
poſed, with the Point of a Pen- 
knite, or with a Needle, accord- 
ing to Pliny. The innermoſt of 
the Pellicles were look'd on as the 
beſt, and thoſe neareſt the Rind 
or Bark the worſt; being kept 
apart accordingly, and conſtituting 
different Sorts of Paper, As the 
Coats were taken off, they ex- 
tended them on a Table, and two 
of them were laid over each other 
tranſverſely, ſo as that their Fi. 
bers made Right Angles; and in 
this State they were glued toge- 
ther by the muddy Waters of the 
Nile. They were then preſſed to 
get out the Water, afterwards 
dried, and laſtly flatted and 
ſmooth'd by beating them with a 
Mallet, and thus they became fit 
to write upon; but with a Hemi- 
ſphere of Glaſs, or the like, they 
ſometimes gave them a farther 
Poliſh. | - 
to 

* : 
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to eat the Root of it, which is round, and as big as an 
Apple. The Arabs make a Drink of this Lotus, which 
is good for inward Heat; and they eat the Stalk and 
Heads of them raw, which are very moiſt and cooling. 

Tk Albenna, or Alkenna, is a Shrub that ſhoots forth 
many Branches, bearing Leaves like thoſe of an Olive- 
tree, but ſhorter, broader, and of a more pleaſant Green, 
The Flowers, which are ſmall, and ſet like thofe of the 
Elder, have an agreeable Smell, and are thrown by the 
| Inhabitants into their Baths. The Women paint their 
Nails yellow with a Dye made of the Seed of this Plant, 
by way of Ornament. 

I rave already mentioned the Flax of Egypt; but it 
may not be amiſs to obſerve, that this Country 1s not 
now ſo remarkable for its fine Linen as it was anciently, 
which was carried to ſuch a Perfection, that the Threads 


could ſcarce be diſcerned by the niceſt Eye. It grew in 


fuch Plenty, that they had not only enough to cloath their 
Prieſts (who wore nothing elſe) and People of Condition, 
and to make Shrouds for their Dead, but to export con- 
fiderable Quantities of it into other Countries. In'ſhort, 
this Manufacture was in great Requeſt all over the Eaſt *; 
and the ſuperfine Sort of it, called us, was often dyed 
in Purple, and was fo dear, that none could afford to 
wear it bat the moſt wealthy Perſons. 
Tux greateſt Part of Eg ypr is an open Country, hav- 

ing very few Woods, and indeed not may Trees but 
tuch as ſeem to have been originally Strangers to the 


Soil. Thoſe which grow only in Gardens, as the ſeve- 
ral Kinds of Oranges and Lemons, the Apricot, the 


Pomegranate, the Mb, (which bears a delicate Fruit 
that cannot be preſerved) the Ccus or Cream-tree, and 


the Cana Fiftula, are all of them undoubtedly Exotics. 


The Tree called Sount, which ſeems to be a Species of 
the Acacia, is common enough in Zg ypr, and is moſt 
| likely to be a Native of the Country. It is often plant- 

ed on each Side of the Road, and there are little Woods 
of it near ſome Villages. The Keys or Pods, which it 


» Prev. vii. 16. Exel. xxvii. 7. 
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bears, are uſed inſtead of Bark in tanning of Leather, 
There is another Sort of it called, Fetneb, which grows 
in the Gardens, and is eſteemed on account öf the 
Sweetneſs of its yellow Flowers; but its Roots, when 
opened and bruiſed, emit ſuch a diſagreeable Smell, as 
may be perceived at a conſiderable Diſtance. 

Tus Dumez, the Sycamore of the Ancients, which 
the Eurcpeans call Pharaoh's Fig, is a large ſpreading. 
Tree, with a round Leaf, and its Fruit like the com- 
mon Figs, but ſomething ſmaller, and not much eſteem'd. 

It 3s remarkable, that the Fruit grows on ſeveral ſhort 
Branches without Leaves, which ſhoot out from the main 
Limbs of the Tree. At the End of the Fig a Sort of 
Water gathers together, which is let out by cutting the 
Skin, otherwiſe the Fruit will not ripen. This Tree is 
propagated by planting its Branches, which grow very 
tat, and is common enough about the Villages near Cai- 
ro. It was of the Wood of the Sycamore that the an- 


cient Egyptians made their Coffins, ſome of which re- 


main found to this very Day, as I have before ob- 
ſerved. Theſe Trees are likewiſe tound in ſome Parts of 
Syria. 

Or all the Trees of Eg pt, none is more extraordinary 
than the Palm or Date Tree, which is very uſeful in the 
Country, and deſerves our particular Notice. This Tree 
grows very high in one Stem, but is not of a proportion— 
able Bulk, being ſeldom above a Foot in Diameter, ex- 


cept about Faiume, where they are large, and are ſawn 


into Boards, which is not uſual in other Places. Its Wood 
is porous, and that which is moſt ſolid has a coarſe 
Grain; but its great Peculiarity is, that the Heart of the 
Tree is the ſofteſt, the outer Parts being moſt hard and 
durable. It is three or four Vears before the Body of 
this Tree appears above Ground“, but it continues as 


* The Palm-Tree, ſays Dr. ſeven Vears after; whereas thoſe 
Shaw, 18 propagated chiefly ſrom that are raiſed immediately from 
young Shoots taken from the the Stone will not bear till about 
Roots of full- grown Trees; which, their ſixteenth Year, ---- He adds, 
if well tranſplanted and taken care that the Tree is in its greateſt 
of, will yield their Fruit fix or Vigour wy” rs Years after 


we 


* 
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we ſee it in our Green-Houſes. If the Top be cut off, 
with the Boughs coming from it, the young Buds and the 
Ends of the tender Shoots united together are a delicious 
Food, much finer than Cheſnuts, and fold at a high 
price. The Boughs are of a Grain like Cane, from 
whence, as the Tree grows up, iſſue a great Number of 
ſmall Fibres, which croſs one another in ſuch a Manner 


as to form a Sort of cloſe Net-work; and this the P᷑o- 
| ple gather, ſpin it out with their Hands, and make Cords 


of it of all Sizes, and alſo Bruſhes for their Cloaths; Of 
the Leaves they make Baſkets, Mattreſſes, Brooms, Sc. 
and of the Branches all Sorts of Cage-Work, and Boxes 
to pack up Goods in: And the Ends of the Bonghs that 
grow next the* Trunk of the Tree, being beaten till the 
Fibres ſeparate, ſerve likewiſe for Beeſoms. The Boughs 
of the Palm-Tree die in about five or ſix Years, though 
they do not fall off of themſelves for many Years after- 
wards; but, as they are fit for ſuch various Uſes, they 
commonly lop them off annually, leaving the Ends of 
them, which ſtrengthens the Tree confiderably. In a 
Courſe of Years, however, theſe drop off; and the Tree, 
being thereby weakened, 1s frequently blown down and 
deftroyed. When they obſerve a Free is feeble towards 
the Bottom, they raiſe a Bank of Earth round 1t, and 1t 
ſhoots out abundance of ſmall Roots, which make it the 
better able to withſtand the Violence of the Wind. The 
Date, or Fruit of this Tree, is in a Kind of Sheath, 
which opens as it grows. The Male bears a large Bunch, 
which 1s full of a whitiſh Farina; and with this the 
young Fruit of the Female muſt be impregnated *, or it 
never comes to Perfection; for which Reaſon they tie 
fome of the Fruit of the Male to every bearing Branch 


Tranſplantation, and continues ſo Dr. Shaw, in the Kingdoms of 
_ for ſeventy Years longer, bearing Algiers and Tunis, by taking a 
Cluſters of Dates of fifteen or Sprig or two of the Male Cluſter, 
twenty Pounds Weight ; but from and inſerting it in the Sheath of 
that Period it eradually decays, the Female: But in Egypt, he 
and uſually falls towards the lat- tells us, they take a whole Cluſter 
ter End of its ſecond Century, of the Male Tree, and ſprinkle 
Shaw's Travels, „ the Farina of it over ſeveral 
* This is done, according to Cluſters of the other, 1rd, 
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of the Female. The Date, when freſh gathered, eat; 
well roaſted hke Cheſnuts, and is agreeable enough when 
candied, It is ripe in Nowember, and is very proper to 
be eaten in that cool Seaſon, being reckoned of a warm 
Nature, and comfortable to the Stomach *. From this 
Fruit they likewiſe draw a tolerable Spirit, much uſed 
by the Chriſtians in Upper Egypt; and this Liquor in ſome 
meaſure ſupplies the Place of Wine, which Providence 
has not given to the Country. 

THERE is no great Variety of Animals in Egypt, but 
ſome of them are very remarkable. The Hippopotamui, 
or River-Horſe, is an amphibious Animal, well known 
to the Ancients, but which the preſent Eg yptians are very 
little acquainted with. It ſeems to be a Native of Z:;. 
opia, in the upper Parts of the Nile, and ſeldom comes 
down into Egypt; but M. Thewvenot tells us he ſaw one of 


theſe Animals, which was taken at _ (the Capital of 


Upper Egypt) in the Year 1658, and a 


terwards brought 


to Cairo. It was about the Bigneſs of a Camel, of a 


tawny Colour, the hinder Part made like an Ox, and 


the Head like a Horſe. 


Its Eyes and Ears were ſmall, 


but it had great open Noſtrils, thick large Feet, almoſt 
round, and four Claws on each; the Tail was like an 


* Dates are frequently uſed in 
Medicine, their Qualities being, 
to ſoften the Aſperities of the Gul- 
let, to ſtrengthen the Fœtus in 
the Womb, to aſſuage all immo- 
derate Fluxes of the Belly, and 
ro eaſe Diſorders of the Reins and 
Bladder, Their bad Property is, 
that they are difficult of Digeſtion, 
cauſe Pains of the Head, and pro- 
duce a thick melancholic Blood, 
Theſe Effects ariſe from the Prin- 
ciples they contain, which are a 
moderate Share of Oil, with a 
great deal of Phlegm and eſſen- 
tial Salt. The Oil and Phlegm 
render them moiſtening and nu- 
tritious, good againſt Acrimonies 
of the Breaſt, to aſſuage Coughs, 
Se. and the Phlegm and Salt 


render them deterſive and aſtrin- 
gent, and good againſt Diſeaſes of 
the Throat, 
are a heavy Focd, full of earthy 

uice, and occaſion Obſtructions 
in the Viſcera; for which Rea- 
fon People who feed much upon 
Dates become ſcorbutic, and loſe 
their Teeth betimes. Our Dates 
are brought us from Egypt, and 
other Parts of Africa, and alſo 
from Syria and the Indies. They 
never come to full Maturity in 
Taly, or the moſt ſouthern Parts 
of Vaan; and yet there are to- 
lerable Dates in Provence, only 
they do not keep but breed Worms, 


For the reſt, they 


Thoſe we have from Perſia, ex- 


ceed all others in Taſte, Colour, 
and Largeneſs, 
Elephant's, 


Ll 
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P lephant's, and it had no more Hair upon its Body than 


there is upon that Creature. In the lower Jaw it had 


"four great Teeth, fix Inches long, two of them crooked, 


the other ſtrait, but ſtanding out forwards, and all of 
them as thick as the Horns of an Ox. It was dead 
when it was ſhewn at Cairo, having been ſhot by ſome 
Janixaries as it was grazing near the River. Theſe 
Monſters are very rare, eſpecially in the Middle and 
Lower Parts of Egypt, no ſuch Animal having been ſeen 
there for many Vears before. The Ancients as well as 
the Moderns affirm, that this Beaſt, when he is out of 


Order, has a Method of bleeding himſelf in the Leg 


with a ſharp- pointed Reed; but how ſuch an Obſerva- 
tion could ever be made, is ſomewhat difficult to con- 
ceive. 

Tre Crocodile, which the Egyptians call Timſab, is an- 
other amphibious Animal, an Inhabitant of the Nile, and 
formerly thought peculiar to that River; but I do not 
find any material Difference between theſe Creatures and 
the Alligators that are found at the Mouth of the Ganges 
and other Rivers of India. From an Egg about the Size 
of a Gooſe-Egg, they grow to a vaſt Bulk, being ſome- 


times twenty or thirty Feet in Length. They are ſhaped 
like a Lizard, and have four ſhort Feet armed with 


Claws, with which it is ſaid they can run very faſt; but 
as they cannot eaſily turn their long unwieldy Bodies, 
their Prey has the greater Opportunity of eſcaping. Their 
Backs are covered with impenetrable Scales, like ſome 
old Pieces of Armour; but the Skin of their Bellies is 
ſoft and eaſily wounded. They have a flat Head, in- 
differently large Eyes, and are very quick-ſighted, which 
is partly owing to a Sort of Channel at the back of each 
Eye, whereby they can ſee Objects behind them as well 
as before. At each End of the lower Jaw they have 


two long Teeth, which are admitted into two Holes in 


the upper Jaw. They are very cruel and voracious, but 
ſeldom venture to attack Men in Companies, nor even a 
ſingle Perſon unleſs they can do it by Surprize. It is faid 
they cannot take a Man ſwimming in the Water, but if 


a Man or Beaſt ſtand by the River, they jump out ſud- 
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denly and ſeize him with their fore Claws, or beat him 


down with their Tails, in which their Strength chiefly - 


conſiſts. They ſeldom go above twenty or thirty Yards 
from the River, but lie baſking in the Winter upon the 
low Banks of ſandy Iſlands, and keep chiefly in the Wa. 
ter by Day in the Heat of Summer. When they are 
diſturbed, they make no great Haſte from their Enemy, 
'but walk gently into the River, and diſappear by degrees, 
It is generally obſerved that they have no Tongue, but 
they have a fleſhy Subſtance that lies along the lower 
Jaw, which perhaps may ſerve them to turn their Meat, 
They make a Hole in the Sand about two Feet deep, in 
which they lay their Eggs, to the Number of fifty or 
thereabouts, and cover them over, where they are five 
and twenty or thirty Days in hatching. The People 
| ſearch for theſe Eggs with an Iron Pike in order to de- 
ſtioy them, for as ſoon as ever the young ones are hatched 
they run into the River. 1 ſuppoſe the common way of 
killing Crocodiles is by ſhooting them in the Bell), 
where they are vulnerable, as I have obſerved above; 


_but they talk of taking them by various Methods. Some. 


times they dig Pits near the River, covering them lightly 
over, ſo that the Crocodiles fall into them when they 
come aſhore: and having let them remain there faſting 
for ſeveral Days, in order to weaken them, they hamper 
them with Ropes, and draw them out alive. Another 
Way of catching them is by making ſome Animal cry 


at a little Diſtance from the River, and when the Cro- 


codile comes out, a Man who lies concealed thruſts a Spear 
into his Body; which being faſtened to a Rope, they let 
him run into the Water to ſpend himſelf, and afterwards 
d:agging him out, thruſt a Pole into his Mouth, jump 
upon his Back, and tie his Jaws together. As to the 
Tears and alluring Voice, which the Ancients aſcribed 
to this Creature, it is ſcarce neceſſary to intimate that 
they are mere Fictions. The Crocodile is ſeldom ſeen 
in the Middle or Lower Egypt, but frequents the Iſlands 
in the Southern Parts of the Nile, ſeveral hundred Miles 


about the City of Cairo, Give me leave to add what | 
ſhould 


O 
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m nould have mentioned before, that the Crocodile is one 
ly of thoſe few Animals whoſe upper Jaw is moveable“. 
ls As to the Egyprian Rat, ſuppoſed to be the Ichneumon 
1e of the Ancients, its Make is much like that of a Stote, 
A but it is conſiderably larger. It is ſaid to be of great 
re Servicein Egypt, by hunting out and breaking the Eggs 
7 of the Crocodile, and thereby preventing the Increaſe of 
$, that deſtructive Creature. I could not get any Aſſurance 
It of the Truth of this from the Perſons I converſed with 
r in Egypt; though I think there is nothing impoſſible, nor 
. even improbable, in the Tradition: But with reſpect to 
n the Story of the Ichneumon's jumping down the Croco- 
Ir dile's Throat while he ſleeps with his Mouth open, feed- 
e ing upon his Liver, and gnawing his Way out again 


e through the Belly of that Animal, I look upon the Whole 
as fabulous. Of the ſame Stamp, I imagine, is the Ac- 


d | count we have of the little Bird called Trochilus, which 
ff is faid to be the only Creature that the Crocodile is in 
„ Friendſhip with, becauſe it flies into his Mouth, and 
feeds upon the Meat that ſticks between his Teeth, 
* or clears his Jaws of the Leeches with which they are 
y infeſted. | | 


y  AmoNn6sT the Egyptian Beaſts of Burthen, the Camel 
9 for its Uſefulneſs deſerves firſt to be mentioned. This 
r WW Animal is wonderfully fitted by Providence for travelling 
r through hot ſandy Deſarts, being able to go four or five 
y Days (ſome ſay feven or eight) without Water. They 
7 browſe on the little Shrubs which thoſe barren Wilds 
r produce; and if they meet with nothing of that Nature, 
t half a Gallon of Beans and Barley, or a few Balls made 
$ of the Meal, which Travellers generally carry along with 
p them, will nouriſh one of them for a whole Day. Their 
e uſual Burden is ſeven or eight hundred Weight, with 
a which they travel at the rate of two Miles and a half in 
. an Hour, or thereabouts; and their Day's Journey is 
| trequently twelve or fifteen Hours. The fleſhy Foot of 
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8 * The upper Jaw is immove- diles, Parrots, and the Acus wul- 
I able in Man, and all other Ani- gar:s or Gar-fiſh, See Ray's Sy- 
F mals we know of, except Croco- np/. Piſc. p. 109. 
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the Camel is well adapted to the hot Sands, which would | 


parch and deſtroy the Hoof. The Arabs do not kill this 
Creature for Food, but the Turks eat the Fleſh of the 
young ones, which they reckon a great Dainty ; though 
they will not permit the Chriſtians to eat it, for fear per- 
haps that the Breed ſhould be too much deſtroyed. 
 'TatRE is a Species of theſe Creatures, known to yz 
by the Name of Dromedaries, which will pace and gallop 
very ſwiftly, and it is ſaid will eaſily carry a Perſon 2 
hundred Miles a Day; nay, ſome of the Arabs affirm, 
that it will travel as far in one Day, as one of their beſt 
Horſes will in fix or ſeven. It is of a finer Shape than 
the common Camel, and has a leſs Protuberance on its 
Back; for as to thoſe with two Bunches, I cannot learn 
that there are any ſuch in Egyyt. We are told that the 
young Dromedaries are blind for fome Days after their 
Birth, hike Puppies or Kittens. 

Trax Horſes, eſpecially thoſe of Upper Egypt, are of a 
very fine Breed, and are much admired for their Size, 
but they are not fit to perform long Journies ; for though 
they can walk and gallop very well, they never trot, 
which is confeſſedly the beſt Pace for travelling. Their 
Shape 1s admirable, but they have generally one Fault, 
which is the Shortneſs of their Necks. In Egypt they 
have likewiſe a large Breed of Aſſes, upon which moſt 
People ride except thoſe of Quality; inſomuch that it 15 
computed there are commonly thirty or forty thouſand 
Aſs kept in the City of Cairo. The uſual Food of 
the Cattle in the Heat of Summer, when there is no 
Graſs, is chopp'd Straw, which is cut by a Machine 
drawn over it by an Ox; and by the ſame means the 
Grain is ſeparated from the Straw, as amongſt us by 
Threſhing. 

Or the winged Tribe of Egypt, the Ofrich ſeems to 
claim the Precedence. 'They are the largeſt Fowls we 
meet with any where, have a Neck and Head ſhaped 
like a Camel's, which Creature they likewiſe ſeem to imi- 
tate in their Manner of walking. They can run a vaſt 
Pace aſſiſted by their Wings, which otherwiſe are of little 
Uſe to them; for they can ſcarce raife themſelves _ 
dhe 


* 
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the Ground to fly, inſomuch that the Arabs frequently 
ride them down. Theſe Birds are very common in the 
Deſarts South-Weſt of Alexandria, as well as in thoſe of 
Arabia; and the taking of them is not only a Diverſion 
for the Arabs, but attended with conſiderable Profit; for 
they have a Method of ſhaking the dead Body of an 
Oſtrich in ſuch a manner, as to make the Fat diſſolve 
into a Sort of Oil, which they carry to Alexandria and 
ſell to the Doctors, who uſe it as an Ointment for the 
Palſy, Rheumatiſm, and all cold Tumours; and, as it is 
of a hot Nature, they ſometimes preſcribe it to be taken 
inwardly for Diſorders ariſing from a cold Conſtitu- 
tion. | 

Tae bis, a Bird once well known, and held in great 
Veneration by the Fg yptians on account of their deftroy- 
ing great Numbers of Serpents, 1s now rarely to be ſeen 
in the Country. Herodotus deſcribes two Kinds of them; 
one all over black, and about the Bigneſs of a Heron ; 
the other white, except the Head, Neck, and Ends of the 
Wings and Tail, which are black as the former; but 
thoſe which are now obſerved about the Iſlands of the 
Nik: are moſt of them greyiſh. | 

Ir the [bis be not ſo common as formerly, the Want 
of it is ſufficiently ſupplied by the Stor, a Bird almoſt 
az much eſteemed and reverenced by the preſent Maho- 
metans in Egypt, as the Ibis was by the ancient Inhabi- 
tants of that Country; ſo that to kill, or even moleſt it, 
1s accounted a Sort of Profaneneſs*. 
that theſe Birds, for about a Fortnight before they leave 


* Dr. Shaw conjectures, that throw their Heads backwards in 


the great Regard paid to theſe 
Birds in Egypt may have been 
firſt obtained, not ſo much from 
the Service they are of to a moiſt 


fenny Country, in clearing it of 


a Variety of uſeleſs Reptiles and 
InſeAs, as from the ſolemn Geſ- 
ticulations they are obſerved to 
make, as often as they reſt upon 


the Ground, or return to their 


Neſts. For, firſt of all, they 


a Poſture, as it were, of Ado- 
ration; then they ftrike, as with 
a Pair of Caſtanets, the upper and 
lower Part of their Bill together; 
and afterwards proftrate their 
Necks, in a ſuppliant Manner, 
quite down tothe Ground; always 
repeating the ſame Geſticulations 
three or four Times, Shaw's 
Travels, p. 428, 429. 


E get, 


It is remarkable 
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Egypt, (and the ſame is obſerved in other Countries) con- 
ſtantly aſſemble together in a certain Plain, and are there 
ſuppoſed to form a Council as it were, to regulate every 
thing relating to their Departure, and the Places to which 
their Courſe is to be directed. Something of the like 
Nature is obſervable amongſt the Swallows and Martins 
in England, which flock together in vaſt Numbers, and 
make a more than uſual Chattering, for a Week or 2 
Fortnight before they diſappear. 

 Amons the Mountains there are a great many Vul- 
tures and Eagles. Their Hawks are of various Kinds, 


one of which is large, of a browniſh Colour, with a 


very fine Eye, and may be look'd upon as a domeſtic Bird, 
as it moſtly frequents the Tops of Houſes; ſo that one 
may often ſee Hawks and Pigeons ſtanding cloſe to one 
another: But it is to be obſerved, that theſe Hawks are 
not Birds of Prey, though they eat Fleſh when they can 
find it. The Tyur#s never kill them, having a Sort of 
Veneration for them, as well as their Anceſtors, amongſt 
whom the killing one of theſe Animals was a capital 
Offence, 1 

TE x have abundance of Wild- Geeſe in Egypt, of a 
different Kind from thoſe in Europe; and vaſt Numbers of 
Wild-Ducks frequent the Pools in the low Grounds, 
which are not dry till ſome Months after the Inundation 
of the River 1s abated, Quails are taken in ſurprizipg 
Quantities, but their Fleſh is generally black, hard, and 


ill-taſted; though by purchaſing them alive, and feeding 


them awhile in Coops, that offenſive Bitterneſs, which 
they contract from their natural Food, is in a great mea- 
ſure removed. They have no Pheaſants in Egypt, but 
there are Woodcocks, Snipes, and Partridges; which 
laſt, however, are very different from thoſe of other Coun- 
tries. They are about the Size of a ſmall Dove; the 
Cock is a beautiful brown Bird, adorned with large Spots 
of a lighter Colour; and the Feathers of the Hen are 


like thoſe of a Woodcock, Pigeons are very good in 


Egypt, and in great Plenty, almoſt every Farmer having 
a Dove-houſe, from whence ariſes no inconſiderable Pro- 


Europe, 


fc, Of their Poultry, the common Sort, like ours in 


1 Rs 


Qantity of Sand, wherein they 
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Europe, are moſtly eaten; but they have a Kind of Hens 
little inferior to Geeſe in Bigneſs, both very cheap, and 
frequently boiled with Rice, after the Turæiſe Manner. 
Swans are likewiſe common enough in the Branches of 
the River. 
Tas ſandy and mountainous TraQts on each Side of 
the Nile produce great Plenty of the Serpentine and Li- 
zard Kinds of Animals. Of the former, the Ceraſtes of 
the Ancients is the moſt common Species, and abundance 
of them are taken, being reckoned of great Uſe in Me- 
dicine, Theſe Vipers are yellowiſh, of the Colour of 
the Sand they are found in, and have a Sort of Horns, 
ſomewhat like thoſe of Snails, but of a real horny Sub- 


| ſtance, It is ſaid they will live a long time without any 


Manner of Suſtenance“. 
SERPENTS of preat Bulk are not frequently ſeen, but 


ve are told of a remarkable Species in Egypt, called 


Thaibanne, perhaps the Thebanus Ophites of the Ancients. 
Some of theſe are ſaid to be three or four Yards in 
Length, and as thick as a Man's Arm. It has a fleſhy 
Subſtance reaching on each Side of its Neck from its 
Jaw to about a third Part of its Body, which it extends 


| or contracts at pleaſure, and thereby eres and throws 


itſelf forwards in a ſurprizing Manner. As to Dragons 
and flying Serpents, of which ſome Authors ſpeak very 
confidently, I am apt to believe they rather hve in the 
Heads of fanciful Men, than either in Zg ypt or any other 
Country, e | 

STRANGE Things are alſo related of the Baffliſt, or 
Cockatrice, which is ſaid to be found in Eg ypt, whole very 
Eyes dart certain Death, if we may credit the ancient 
Naturaliſts. And modern Travellers affirm, that there 


* Dr. Sharp tells us, that a coiled themſelves up in the Bot- 
Venetian Apothecary, who had tom of the Veſlel, may be reck- 


; lived a long Time at Cairo, ſhewed oned as ſuch. When he ſaw them 
him a Couple of theſe Vipers, they had juft caſt their Skins, 


which he had kept five Years in and were as briſk and lively as if 
a Bottle, well corked, without newly taken, Shaw's Travels, 
any Sort of Food, unleſs a ſmall p. 429. 
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are Serpents in ſome Parts of the World, which, by fh. 
ing their Eyes ſtedfaſtly upon little Birds, will bring them 
down from the Tops of Trees into their very Jaws, and 
then devour them“. I cannot aſſert any thing of this King 
upon my own Knowledge, nor can 1 flatly deny the 
Facts, which perhaps are not impoſſible ; but I mug 
acknowledge, I am not very ready to believe ſuch Re. 
ports, as they carry with them ſo great an Air of Im. 
probability. | 
TnERE are ſeveral Sorts of As in Egypt, whoſe Poi. 
ſons have various Effects, but are finally mortal. That 
Species which Cleopatra is ſuppoſed to have made uſe of, 
when ſhe put an End to her Misfortunes by a volunta 
Death +, is of a vey ſingular Nature. It is thought to 
eject a leſs Quantity of Venom than any other of the 
Kind; but however that be, it is certain that the Punc- 


* Mr. Salmon judiciouſly ob- 
ſerves, that we are not ſufficient- 
ly acquainted with the Nature of 
Things to pronounce poſitively, 
that by one means or other a Bird 
cannot poſſibly have been drawn 
into the Jaws of a Serpent at 
fome Diſtance : But he confeſles 
he is more inclined to believe it 
only a Simile of the ancient 
Poets, to illuſtrate how fatally 
young Fellows are frequently 
drawn in and taken captive by 
the Eyes of ſome fair Charmer, 
to their utter Deſtruction, 


Auſa & jacentem wiſere regiam 

Vultu ſereno fortis, & aſperas 
Tractare ſerpentes, ut atrum 
Corpore combiberet venenum, 


Deliberatã morte ferocior: 


Sævis Liburnis ſcilicet invidens 


Privata deduci ſuperbo 


Non bumilis mulier triumpbho. 
Not the dark Palace of the Realms below 
Can awe the furious Purpoſe of her Soul: 
Calmly ſhe looks from her ſuperior Woe, 
That can both Death and Fear controul; 
Provokes the Serpent's Sting, his Rage dildains, 
And joys to feel the Poiſon in her Veins, 


+ After the fatal Battle of Wl P. 
Actium, and the tragica} Death 
of Antony, Cleopatra, ſeeing her 
Affairs were become deſperate, 
took a Reſolution to put an End 
to her Life by applying poiſonous 
Aſps to her Arm, whoſe Venom 


ſoon ſpread itſelf to her Heart, d 
and had the deſired Effect: And l 
thus this haughty Princeſs, az f 


Horace obſerves, avoided what 
was the greateſt of her Fears, the 
Diſgrace of being lee as, an Orna- 
ment in Ceſar's Triumph, 


Hon. Od, xzxxvii, Lib. J. 
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tures made by its Teeth are almoſt imperceptible. After 
2 Perſon has been bitten about an Hour, he finds himſelf . 
heavy and inclined to ſleep, without any Pain or Diſor- 
der of Mind ; by Degrees his Limbs loſe their Strength, 
a kind of pleaſing Stupidity invades his animal Facul- 
ties, and at length he dies witheut a Groan, or a Com- 


plaint. 


Another Sort, whoſe Bellies are white, and their 


Backs of a deep Blue, have their Holes in the Banks of 
the Nile, from whence they ſpring out furzoufly upon the 


vnwary Paſſenger. 


Amputation 1s the only Cure for the 


Bite of this Animal, without which the Patient dies in 


terrible Agonies. 


Auo vs the Egyptian Animals of the Lizard Kind, 
the Chameleon, though very common, is one of the 
moſt remarkable; but as I have long ago given a parti- 
cular Account of that Creature and its ſurprizing Pro- 
perties, to deſcribe it in this Place would be an unneceſ- 


fry Repetition. 


It may be obſerved, however, that the 


Chameleons in Egypt are generally larger than thoſe of 


other Countries, 


Tar Weorral is a Sort of Lizard, which ſometimes is 
thirty or forty Inches in Length, uſually of a bright red- 


diſn Colour, with dark Spots intermixed. 


It 1s a harm- 


leſs Animal, remarkable for its Docility, and particularly 
for its being affected with Muſic*. It frequents Holes 


Invidious to the Victor's fancy'd Pride, 
She will not from her own deſcend, 
Diſgrac'd, a vulgar Captive, by his Side 
His pompous Triumph to attend ; | 
But fiercely flies to Death, and bids her Sorrows end, 


* An extraordinary Inſtance of 
this is mentioned by Dr. Shaw, 
who ſays he has ſeen ſeveral of 
theſe Lizards keep exact Time 
and Metion with the Derviſes in 
their circulatory Dances, running 


| Over their Heads and Arms, turn- 


ing when they turned, and ſtop- 
ping when they ſtopped, This, 


the Doctor preſumes, (as there is 
no ſmall Affinity betwixt the Li- 
zard and the Serpent) may have 
ſome Relation to the Quality 


which the Serpent is ſuppoſed to 
have, of being naturally affected 
with Muſick ; to which the Pſal- 
miſt alludes, [ Pal. lviii. 4, 5.) 
when be mentions the deaf Adder, 
evhich Japperb her Ear, and re- 
fuſeth to hear the Voice of the 
Charmer, charm be never ſo wiſe- 
ly. Shaw's Travels, p. 429.— 
But Dr, Pacock, who procured a. 
Worral alive, could not perceive- 
that Muſick had any Influence 
upon that Animal, 

and 
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and Caves in the Mountains, where it ſleeps during the 
Winter, and only appears in the hotteſt Seaſons. 

Tre Scincus, which ſome take to be the Land Croco. 
due, is an exact Copy of that which frequents the Water; 
but it is very ſmall and harmleſs, feeding chiefly upon 
odoriferous Herbs and Flowers. It is generally found un. 
der flat Stones, or.in the Holes of old Walls and Ruins, 
About the Walls of decayed Buildings they have alſo an 
ugly Lizard, which ſomething reſembles a Crocodile; 
and theſe are ſeen in greateſt Numbers at Alexandri;,— 
Thus much may ſuffice for a Specimen of the Vegetable 
and Animals of Egyp:; for a more particular Account 
whereof the Reader may conſult Proſper Alpinus, Bells. 
nius, and others, who have wrote copiouſly on both theſe rue 
Subjects. ; | a lit 

Tre Method of making Sal Ammoniacum, or as we 
commonly call it Sal Armoniac, is one of the greateſt Cu- 
rioſities in Egyyt, and deſervedly claims our Attention. 
Though ſcarce any Drug be more common in the mo- 
dern Pharmacy, yet the Publick was entirely at a lofy, 
till within theſe thirty Years, both as to the particular 
Place from whence it came, and how it was prepared, 
All we knew for certain was, that it came from the Le- 
vant, and was a volatile urinous Salt, penetrated by an 
Acid. Father Secard was the firſt that removed the Veil, 
and let us know that it was made in Egypt, deſcribing 
alſo the whole Proceſs. . 

Tk ancient Sal Ammoniac, called alſo Sal Cyrtniae, 
deſcribed by Pliny and Dioſcorides, was a native Salt, ge- 

nerated in the Earth, or rather the Sands, in thoſe large 
Inns or Caravanſeras, where the Crowds of Pilgrims 
lodged, who uſed to come from all! Parts to the Temple 
of Jupiter Ammon, which ſtood in a Province of Egypt 
called Cyrenaica. On theſe Occaſions a vaſt Number of 
Camels being employed, and thoſe Creatures ſtaling in 
the Stables, or upon the Sand ; from their Urine, which 
is remarkably ſtrong, ſublimed by the Heat of the Sun, 
| aroſe a kind of Salt, denominated ſometimes from the 
Temple Ammoniac, and ſometimes from the Country C.- 
reniac. Some 5 however, ſuſpect there never was 
| any 
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the y ſuch thing, but that the ancient as well as the mo- 

rm Sal Armoniac was factitious; which Controverſy I 
are to the Learned, and proceed to deicribe the preſent 
lanner of preparing it in Egypt. : 

Taxis Salt is made of the Soot which is cauſed by 
vrning the Dung of Cows, Cameis, or other Animals; 
ind the hotter it is, the better; for which Reaſon the 
hung of Pigeons is preferred to all others, though that 
f Camels is much eſteemed. It is to be obſerved, that 
he Dung of Beaſts, mixed with chopped Straw, made 
into Cakes and dried, 1s the chief Fuel burnt” by the 
common People in Egypt, who cannot afford to purchaſe 
l. wood, which is dear, being brought from Aſa Minor. 
ele rue Soot made of this Fuel (to which ſome fay they add 

2 little Sea-Salt and the Urine of Cattle) they put into 
Ve elobular Veſſels of very thin Glaſs, with ſhort Necks of 
u. WM:bout two Inches Diameter. "Theſe Veſſels they cover 
n. WMvith a Coat of Clay, or Earth, and Huſks of Flax chopp'd 
0- end mix'd together, to the Thickneſs of a Quarter of an 
„ Winch; and when that is dried in the Sun, they lay on 
Jar another Coat, as thick again as the former, and dry it 
4. Win the fame Manner. Then the Glaſles, being filled 
„ {Wvithin an Inch of the Neck, are placed over a Furnace 
n Win a thick Bed of Aſhes, nothing but the Necks ap- 
il, pearing; and the Mouths are luted with wet Cotton, 
ln this State they are kept, with a continual. ſtrong Fire 

under them, for three Days and three Nights ſucceſſive- 
> W'; during which Time the acid and alkaline Salts 
nic up towards the Necks of the Glaſſes, where, being 
© WH hindered from evaporating, they coaleſce, harden, and 
ts form a whitiſh Maſs, which is the Sal Armoniac. The 
ie WM Proceſs being finiſhed, they break the Glaſſes, and take 
aut the Salt in large Cakes, in which Form it is ſent to 
f Europe, . 
lar Method of hatching Chickens in Ovens 1s an- 
other Thing for which Egypt is remarkable, and may be 
looked upon as an Art peculiar to that Country. Nay, 
it is faid that only the People of one Village are Maſters 
of this Buſineſs, who at the proper Seaſon of the Year 
diſperſe themſelves all over Egypt for Employment. Al- 
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moſt every Town is provided with Ovens for this yy 
poſe, which are built under-ground, in two Rows, facing 
each other, five or ſix in a Row, with a Gallery or Pat 
ſage between. The Ovens, which are one above another 
are about four Feet high, with Holes at the Top, à 
there are likewiſe in the Gallery, which they top up 0 
open, accordifig as they would have the Heat augmente 
or diminiſhed. They heat theſe Ovens with a ſmothering 
Fire of Dung and chopp'd Straw, the Smoke whereof i 
very offenſive to the Spectator. Having heated then 
gently for eight or ten Days together, putting freſh Dong 
in every Day, they then bring the Eggs from the lower 
Cells, where they had lain in Heaps, and ſpread then 
in the upper Apartments, ſo as only to cover the Floor, 
turning them every Day,-and keeping a moderate Fire 
in a Channel that runs along the Gallery near the 
| Mouths of the Ovens, In one or two and twenty Days 
they begin to hatch, at which Time it is very entertain- 
ing to viſit theſe Places, where we ſee ſome of the 
Chickens juſt putting forth their Heads, others with half 
their Bodies out of the Shell, and others quite delivered 
from their Impriſonment. The Seaſon for producing 
Fowls after this Manner is from January to April, while 
the Weather is temperate, for at other Times the Heat 
is too violent in Egypt. Indeed the chief Skill required 
in this Buſineſs is to give the Ovens a juſt Degree of 
Heat, neither too much nor too little, in either of whick. 
Caſes the Labour would prove unſucceisful. They gene- 
Tally obſerve this Rule, that the Eggs be never made hot- 
ter than the Eye of a Man, when they are laid upon it, 
can well endure. If it happen to thunder, great Number: 
of Eggs miſcarry; and at the beſt, it is obſerved that 
many of the Chickens want a Claw, or have ſome De- 
fe& or other; which probably they would not have had, 
if they had been hatched in the natural Way. And 
fome nice People pretend to diſtinguiſh one of theſe Pul- 
lets, by its Taſte, from another that has been hatched) 
a Hen; but I look upon this as nothing but Imagination. 
Some have doubted whether this Method of hatching 
Chickens could be practiſed in any other Country ot 
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les Egypt, the Nature of the Climate being thought to 


lake not, the Experiment has been made ſucceſsfully 


| : ah and other Parts of Europe, which puts the Matter 
a ut of Diſpute. | : 15 - 
5 l Tak Inhabitants of Upper Egype, if we are rightly in- 


med, have a very ſingular Cuitom, which deſerves to 
mentioned. They load a Boat with Hives of Bees, 


nol. Time when the Honey 1s ſpent, and falling down 
„ te River in the Night-time, they ſtop in the Mornin 

" "I ſuch a Place as they think moſt proper for the 8 N 
a rious Animal to fly abroad and collect its Wax and 
"o:ney. When Night draws on, and the Bees are re- 


uned to their reſpective Hives, they continue their 
dyage, ſtopping again in the Morning, and lying at 
Inchor all Day, as before. And thus perhaps in fix 
ecks or two Months they arrive at Cairo, with a plen- 
jful Cargo in their Hives, for which they are ſure of find. 
dg a good Market. n | 1 

Tat Climate of Egypt is very warm, as may be judged 
om its Nearneſs to the Tropic; and its Heat is in- 
eaſed by its Situation between two Ranges of Moun- 
ins, and by the ſandy Deſarts wherewith it is almoſt 
rounded. Even in Winter it is hot in the Middle of 
te Day, but the Nights and Mornings are very cold, oc- 
zoned by the great Quantity of Nitre in the Air; and 
therefore to catch Cold, eſpecially in the Head, is ac- 
bunted dangerous. Though the Air is generally dry, 
tt great Dews fall in the Night-time for ſeveral Months 
the Year, which are reckoned pernicious to the Eyes ; 


oſt unhealthy Time of the Year is from the Middle of 


en Wind blows almoſt continually for about fifty Days, 
id is ſometimes ſo exceſſively hot, that People can ſcarce 
rathe in it, but are forced to retire into their lower 
voms and Vaults, and there ſhut themſelves up as cloſe 


tion, MF bpoſſible, which is the beſt; ſecurity againſt its perni- 
bing WM” Effects. In the Month of May, ſome time before 
be⸗ . ; ä 
ſides 


tribute much towards theſe Productions; but, if 1 


r which Reaſon the Inhabitants wrap up their Heads 
xd cover their Eyes carefully during that Seaſon. The 


larch to the Beginning of May, when the South or Ham- 
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the Nile riſes, the North Wind begins to blow, whi, 
brings with it the Health of Zg ypz; for if the Plague! 
then in its greateſt Fury, it immediately abates, and 
a ſhort time entirely ceaſes, It is this Wind wid 
tempers the exceſſive Heat of the Climate, and rende 
it wholeſome and agreeable; and with this the Couny 
is conſtantly refreſhed even till the Beginning of Mor- 
ber. This Wind is likewiſe of great Service with reſpet 
to the Navigation of the Nile, for it would be impoffl 
to ſail up that River without it in the Summer Seaſy 
when its Current flows with more than uſual Rapidityf 
From November to March the Weather is temperate, dy 
ring which Time it 1s pleaſant living in Ze yz, th 
Cold being never ſevere, unleſs for a Week or te 
Days at the Beginning of February, The Weſt an 
North-Weſt are the Winds that bring Rain, which fil 
frequently towards the Sea-Coaſt, as I have already ob 
ſerved ; but ſeldom in the middle and upper Parts of th 
Country, and that only in little Showers for a Quart 
of an Hour or ſomething longer. In Summer they ha 
Thunder, but without Rain, and at a conſiderable Di 
ſtance. When it blows hard from the South-Well, 1 
raiſes the Sand in ſuch a manner that the very Sky | 
darkened, and our Sight 1s interrupted, as if we wer 
ſurrounded by a Fog; and this Sand inſinuates itſelf int 
every Crevice and Corner, finding its Way into the cloſe 
Chambers, Cloſets, Scrutores, and even the Beds then 
ſelves; and by ſuch Winds as theſe it is that many Pe 
ple periſh in travelling over the ſandy Deſarts. 

Tae Air of Cairo in particular is not thought to bt 
very wholeſome, eſpecially in the Night-time, the Smoit 
frequently hovering over it like Clouds, occaſioned bj 
their Fires which they uſually kindle in the Evenings 
As to the Diſtempers to which the Inhabitants of Ag 
are chiefly ſubject, I ſhall briefly ſpeak of ſuch as fe! 


under my Obſervation ; previous to which it may not * 
improper to take Notice, that there is a great Mixturedl 


Nations in this Country, whoſe Habit, Temper, 2 
Manner of Living cannot therefore, in a phyſical Senk 


0 
4 


be very exgctly deſcribed, nor conſequently the Cauſe 
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wha of their Diſorders be certainly aſſigned. However, it 
may ſuffice pretty well for our Purpoſe to obſerve, that 
thoſe who inhabit Cities and great Towns, and live in- 
dolent eaſy Lives, affecting a moiſt cooling Diet, drink- 
ing cool Liquors in abundance, and bathing often, are 
generally exceeding fat and corpulent, have cold Sto- 
machs, are ſubject to Ruptures, Dropſies, and Fluxes, 
and are ſeldom without Rheums, Defluxions on the 
Breaſt and Lungs, and other ſuch-like Diſtempers. Many 
of the ſuperluonas Humours indeed are carried off by 
perſpiration, which is the Reaſon that ſuch great Quan- 
tities of Water, Sherbets, and other Liquors of that Na- 
ture, are drank without any apparent Prejudice; but if 
the Egyptians do not ſweat, the hot Weather throws them 
into a Sort of a Fever, in which Caſe it is certain they 
reap much Benefit by Bathing, which removes or at leaſt 
diminiſnes many Diſorders of the Blood, and prevents 
their appearing, The Ruptures they are troubled with, 
are ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by Heats and Colds, and 
by ſtraining their Voices exceſſively in ſinging, thoſe who 
cry the Hours of Prayer from off the Moſques being 
commonly afflitted with that Diſtemper. Fluxes are com- 
mon at Spring and Fall, and are more dangerous than 
when they happen in Summer; but it is to be obſerved 
that all Diſeaſes are more fatal in Egypt during the Ham- 
ſeen or hot Winds, than at any other Seaſon. 
FoREIGNERS in particular are very ſubject to a Pain in 
the Stomach, which proceeds from their going open- 
breaſted, thereby chilling their Bowels, and ſometimes 
to bringing on dangerous Fevers and Fluxes, eſpecially 
dme in Autumn, when the River overflows the Country. 
ed b Many Perſons in May break out into a Raſh, which con- 


cloſel 
them 
y Pet 


ning tinues during the Heats, and is Thought to proceed 
oF ciicfly from drinking the Waters of the Nile after it 
—y begins to riſe. This is ſo common, that it is become 
n * 


faſlionable for the Patient to carry about with him a 


Sort of wooden File, and to rub himſelf with it as he 
finds Occaſion. a 


Ix the Neighbourhood of Cairo, and even in the City 
tlelf, many People are afflicted with a Kind of Leproſy, 
| - which 


ture 00 
JT, 20 
| Senſe 


Cauſe 
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which is properly an Elzphantiafis, whereby from the; 
Hips downwards they are ſwelled in ſuch a Manner 24 
to loſe the Form of their Limbs, as well as the Uſe gf 
them ; and, inſtead of Legs and Feet, they are ſupported 
by ſhapeleſs Pillars, like the Legs of Elephants. Sore 
Eyes are almoſt univerſal in Summer-time, occaſioned by 
the ſcorching Heat reflected from the Sand, and by the 
Duſt itſelf, which is very ſubtil and ſalt, and prejudicial 
to the Sight. Add to this, the Gout, Gravel, Stone, 
Obſtructions and Inflammations in the Bowels, peſtilentia] 
Fevers, and all the Diſeaſes whereof the Head is capable, 
which are very common in Egypt. 

Tre Arabs, however, by keeping ſtrictly to the Cuf. 
toms of their own Country and Nation, efcape many, if 
not moſt of theſe Diſorders, and are of a different Tem. 

rament from the fat People above-mentioned, having 
ſpare and hectie Conſtitutions. And the native Villagers 
or Peaſants, a Race of laborious hardy People, who 
are inured to all Seaſons and all Weathers, eat little, work 
much, and are of a dark ſan-burnt Complexion, and are 
ſeldom the Objects of a Phyſician's Care; which is all! 
need ſay of their Conſtitutions. . 5 

Our Accounts of Eg yp? frequently ſpeak of the Plague 
as a Diſeaſe very common, or even annual in that Coun- 
try, which is a great Miſtake; for they have it not often, 
unleſs the Infection be brought from Con/tantinopl: or 
other Places to Alexandria, and then it does not com- 
monly ſpread beyond that City. Indeed, when the le 
riſes later than uſual, and falls ſhort of its accuſtomed 
Height, a Plague generally enſues, and ſometimes a Fa- 
mine. When it breeds of itſelf in Egypt, it uſually be- 
gins about February, which is the coldeſt Month, and 
rages violently during the hot Winds, but ceaſes to be 
mortal on the blowing of the North Wind, and the fiſt 
ſwelling of the River, as has been already intimated. If 
the Infection comes from Greece, it ſeizes many, but its 
Symptoms are mild, and it ſeldom proves mortal: When 
it is derived from Syria, it is more fatal; for though few 
are ſeized thereby, yet more die than in the former Caſe: 
But when the Plague is brought by the Caravans from 

| Har- 
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Barbary or Ethiopia, as it ſometimes happens, it is worſe 
tan that from any other Quarter, Jaying all Cairo waſte, 
and preying upon all Degrees of People with grievous, 
and frightful Symptoms, which generally terminate in 
the Death of the Infected. The Mortality is ſome- 
times ſo great, that it is poſitively affirmed, that fix 
or ſeven thouſand Perſons have died in one Day at 
Cairo; however, this rarely happens, and it is thought 
zlarge Number if ſeventy thouſand die in a Year of that 
Diſtemper. | 


As ſoon as the Plague begins to ſhew itſelf at Caira, 
the Franks ſhut up their Houſes, but the Mahometans go 
zbout as uſual; and, inſtead of endeavouring to put a 
Stop to the Contagion, (as I obſerved long ago in ſpeak- 
ng of Conſtantinople) they ſeem to uſe the readieſt Means 
for its Support and Propagation. This they do, not only 
by converſing freely with ſuch as have Plague-Sores up- 
on them, but by putting on their Garments as ſoon as 
they are dead, and even ſelling them together with their 
Moveables publicly, and thereby circulating the Infec- 
tion throughout the whole Place; all which flows from 
an Opinion, that God having predetermined the Time of 
2 Man's Death, all Precautions are alike fruitleſs and ri- 
diculous; from which Sentiment the Bulk of the People 
are not to be weaned, either by Reaſon or Experience : 
But it has been obſerved of late, that ſeveral great Men 
amongſt them, ſeeing the Europeans eſcape, have thought 
proper to retire in the Time of a Plague, notwithſtand- 
ing the Notion of Predeſtination. | 

Tux Plague, according to the Obſervations of the 
noſt eminent Phyſicians, uſually begins with a Chillineſs 
and Shivering, like the Acceſs of an intermitting Fever; 
men comes on a Nauſea, with vehement Vomitings, an 
ntenſe Pain about the Region of the Heart, and a burn- 
ng Fever, which continually preys on the Patient, till 
either Death, or the Eruption of ſome Budo, Parotis, or 
other Tumour, in the Inguina or Axillz, or behind the 
Lars, relieve him, by diſcharging the 1 of the 
Diſeaſe. Sometimes, indeed, it attacks! without any 
ever, purple Spots appearing all at once, the certain 
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Signs of preſent Death; but this rarely happens, except 
at the Beginning of ſome terrible Peſtilence. It has aj 
been known to make its firſt Appearance in Tumour: 
without any Fever, or other violent Symptom. Heavi. 
neſs, Pain in the Stomach, Head and Back, Cardialpy, 


broken Sleep, Anxiety, Difficulty of Breathing, Alter. 
tion in the Countenance, Hiccough, Syncope, Delirium, 
convulſive Twitchings, Diarrhea, Eyes ſunk or in. 
flamed, Tongue black and dry, vehement Thirſk, fe. 
tid Breath, Carbuncles, and Spots of various Colour, 
are alſo Symptoms commonly attending this dead} 


Diſeaſe. \ 


THE Coming and Going of the Plague are two Thing; 
not eaſily to be accounted for, notwithſtanding we are 
aſſared of the Facts in an unqueſtionable Manner. That 
the Infection is propagated in the Air, and thereby trans. 
ferr'd from Place to Place, ſeems to be a Matter out of 
Diſpute; but how it 1s generated therein, we are much 


at a loſs to determine“. 


Some who have lived at Can. 


frantinople affirm, that the Plague is always more or leß 


*The Origin and Cauſe of the 
Plague has been a celebrated Sub- 
ject of Controverſy among Phy- 
ſicians, It is generally ſuppoſed 
to be communicated by the Air, 
but in what Manner the Air be- 
comes thus deadly is the Queſtion, 
Some will have Inſects the Cauſe 
of Plagues, as of Blights; which 
being brought in Swarms by the 
Wind are taken into the Lungs 
in Reſpiration, mix with the 
Blood and Juices, and attack and 
corrode the Viſcera. Mr. Boyle 
attributes the Plague originally to 
theEAuviaor Exhalations emitted 
into the Air from noxfovus Mine- 
rals, of which there are many 
more known to ue, than of thoſe 
that are wholſome. Amongſt the 
various Sorts of Particles where- 
with the Atmoſphere is replete, 
ſome may be ſo ſmall and ſo con- 


veniently ſhaped, as to enter many 
of the numerous Orifices of the 
minute Glandules of the Skin, or 
other Pores thereof, Thus, tho 
neither Paper nor Bladder be per- 
vious to the elaſtic Part ct the 
Air, yet they may be eaſily penc- 
trated by other Corpuſcles of the 
Atmoſphere, as is made appeal 
by Mr. Boyle, who prepared a dy 
Body, which, being incloſed 11 
either, would preſently paſs thro 
the Pores thereof, without cauſing 
any ſenſible Alteration in them; 
and that in ſuch Plenty, as ma- 
nifeſtly to operate on Bodies placei 
at ſome Diſtance beyond them. 
But after all theſe Conjectures, 
we are till in the Dark, and 4. 
no Certainty with reſpect to th: 
Manner in which the Plague? 1 
generated, 12 | 


in 
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in that City; and it is the common Opinion in Egypt, 
that it is always in ſome Part of Barbary or Ethiopia. If 
this be true, there is ſome Colour of Reaſon to ſuppoſe, 
that the Wind blowing long from either of theſe Quar- 
ters may bring the Contagion into Egypt; and yet, as I 
have intimated above, it is generally brought from Con— 


ſianlinople, or by Caravans from the Soathern Countries: 
So that, upon the Whole, it is ſeldom or never generated 


in Egypt; or, if it is, its firſt Appearance is in the coldeſt 
Weather, from whence ſome have ſuppoſed that it is oc- 
caſioned by a Stoppage of Perſpiration; but then how 


ſnall we account for its uſually raging moſt in the warmeſt 
Seaſons? s 


_ . Wet are ftill more perplexed, when we conſider the 


Ceſſation of the Plague in Egypt, becauſe it happens 
ſuddenly, when the North Wind begins to blow, and 


upon the firſt ſwelling of the River. It is certain that 


Plenty of running Water makes Places wholſome, the 
Reaſon of which is conjectured to be the frequent Change 


of Air thereby occaſioned, the one Fluid moving with 


the other: And hence it has been thought, that the freſh 
Air brought down by the Nile when it begins to riſe, at 
the ſame Time that the North Wind bruſhes off that 
which was infeQed, puts a Stop to the Peſtilence in 
Egypt. But methinks there is ſome Abſurdity in this Hy- 
potheſis, it being difficult to conceive, how the North 
Wind ſhould ſweep away the peſtilential Air, without 
driving back the purer Air ſuppoſed to be brought down 


by the River. In ſhort, the blowing of the Wind from 


the North, and not the riſing of the Nile, ſeems to be the 
true Cauſe of the Ceſſation of the Peſtilence ; but this I 
leave to ſuch as have an Opportunity of making more 
accurate Obſervations. | 

I $HALL poſtpone for a while what I have to ſay far- 
ther of Egypt, to give an Account of our Journey to 
Mount Sinai, which we found to be the moiſt difficult 


and troublefome one we had yet undertaken. The- 


Monks of Mount Sia have a Convent at Cairo, with 
whom we agreed for a convenient Number of ,Camels, 
and the common Provifions for the Road, at about four 
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Pounds Sterling per Camel. We ſet out in September 1734, 
in Company with the Bey of Suez and a large Caravan, 
conſiſting of three hundred Camels laden with Corn for 


that Sea- port. Aſcending the Mountain called Macca- 


thum, and keeping Eaſtward along the ſandy Hills, we 
ſaw many Stones that look like petrified Wood; but as 
the Country ſeems never to have been capable of produc- 
ing Trees, the thing is not eaſily accounted for. Having 
travelled ten Hours without ſtopping, we made our firſt 
Encampment, letting our Camels hrowze a while on the 
little Shrubs thereabouts, ſome of which we likewiſe ga- 
thered for Fuel. As ſoon as it grew dark, they made the 
Camels lie down, binding one of their Legs to hinder 
them from riſing; or elſe their Method is, to tie them 
together with a ſmall Rope, to prevent their ſtraying away 
without diſturbing the others; and placing their Goods 
in the Middle, between themſelves and their Camels, they 
take their Repoſe. | 

EARLY the next Morning we continued eur Journey, 
diſagreeably enough on account of the Clouds of Sand 
raiſed by the Wind, which almoſt choaked us, and ſpoiled 
ſome of our Proviſions. Neither was the great Mo- 
tion of the Body, occaſioned by the long Step of, the 
Camel, at all pleaſant to me, though it is not diſagreea- 
ble to thoſe who are acuſtomed to this Manner of travel- 
ling. The Camel generally lies down to be mounted, 
but if we diſmount on the Road, we get up again by the 
Aſſiſtance of a Servant, who ſtoops down for that pur- 
poſe. Our Stage this Day was eleven Hours; with which 
we were not a little fatigued. 

ABouT Ten in the Morning we paſſed by Ajeroute, 
a ſquare Caſtle with a ſmall Garriſon, and keeping the 
Southern Road we ſoon came to a fine large Well, called 
Beer. el Sue; but the Water is brackiſh, and the Wheel 
which raiſes it is very much out of Repair. Here 
is alſo a tolerable good Kane for the Reception of the 
Caravans, but we made no Stay at it, purſuing our 
Journey to Sex, where we arrived in leis than an Hour 


after. 
SUEZ, 


* 
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SUE Z, ſuppoſed to be the ancient Arſinoe, is ſituated 
at the North End of the Heroopolitic Gulph, a Part of the 
Red Sea, which took its Name from the City of Heroopolis, 
now Aadjeroure as ſome conjecture. The Harbour of this 
Place is almoſt choaked up with Sand, ſo that Veſſels 
of Burden lie about a League diſtant, where there is a 
ſafe Shore and a good Depth of Water. The Trade of 
Suex is Chiefly to Fedda, on the Eaſt Side of the Red Sea 
near Mecca, and is carried on by a Fleet of thirty or forty 
Ships, who ſail from Jedda at a certain Time of the Year, 
whilſt the South Winds blow, namely, in March or April; 
for if they maſs that Opportunity, they loſe their Paſſage 
for a Twelvemonth. In O&#ober they return to Jedaa, 
laden with Corn and Rice; in lien of which they bring 
home Coffee, Incenſe, and ſome few Indian and Perfian 
Commodities, the richeſt being carried by Land with the 
Caravan from Mecca. Coffee is likewiſe imported to 
Suez from Feſeca in Arabia Felix, which Trade is carried 
on by five or fix Ships, either French or Engliſh. The 
Grand Signior has five Veſſels employed in the Trade to 
Jedda; the reſt belong to Merchants, and are moſt of them 
built in the Eaſ-Indies after the Dutch Manner, and pro- 
bably at ſome of their Settlements. 

BEFORE the Diſcovery of the Way to the Faft-Tndies 
by the Cape of God Hope, the Red Sea and the Port of 
Suez were much frequented; but even Coffee is now 
brought cheaper into Europe by the Cape than it can be by 
the Way of Cairo and Alexandria. Each Bag of Coffee 
weighs between three and four hundred Pounds, and pays 
about two Shillings Sterling when it is ſhipp'd from Fęſeca. 
At Jeddæ they take every tenth Bag, half of which goes 
to the Captain for his Freight, and the other half to the 
Baſhaw; and at Sex every Pound weight pays a Duty of 
about a Penny. The Voyage to Sex is reckoned very 
dangerous, eſpecially South of Tor, where the Madre- 
pores, a Sort of imperfe& Coral, growing under Water 
and branching out like a Tree, are almoſt as dange- 
rous to Shipping as Rocks themſelves; inſomuch that 
in thoſe Parts, where they have no great Depth of Wa- 
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ter, they find it neceſſary to come to an Anchor every 
Evening. 


Tae Town of Suez 1s but ſmall, and, except at ſuch 
Times as the Ships are unloading or taking in their Car- 
go, is very thin of Inhabitants. Even the Cuſtom-houſe 
Officers themſelves retire when the Ships are empty, 
which are left without any Hands in them, faſtened with 
two Anchors, to each of which are tied four or five great 
Cables, made of a Part of the Date-tree. The Gover- 
nor of Suez, whom I have called Bey, has the Title of 


Captain, or Admiral, the ordering of marine Affairs being 


more peculiarly his Province; but he has a Lieutenant or 
Deputy-Governor, who reſides conſtantly in the Town, 
and either by himſelf, or in conjunction with his Maſter, 
tranſacts moſt of the public Buſineſs. An Arab Sheck, 
who lives at Suez, has alſo a conſiderable Share of Power, 
whenever he pleaſes to interfere. What gives him this 
Authority 1s the great Scarcity of Water, which 1s brought 


from Naba, on the Eaſt Side of the Red Sea; ſo that 


upon any Diffatisfation with the People or Governors 
o Suez, he can put a Stop to that Supply, and they muſt 
fetch their Water from the above-mentioned Well called 
Beer-el-Suez, which is very brackiſh and diſag reeable. 
In a word, the Want of freſh Water is one of the greateſt 
Inconveniences Suex labours under, it being ſo dear as to 
he ſold in the ſmalleſt Meaſures : But it is far from being 
the only one, for this Town, of all others, 1s the moſt 
deſtitute of every Thing that the Earth produces, having 
not one Garden about it, nor Graſs, Corn, Trees, or any 
Sort of Herbage in its Neigbourhood. 


TRE Turks have four Moſques in Suez, but there are 
few Chriſtians in the Town, except about two hundred of 
the Greek Communion. We went to the Houſe of a Greet 
Prieſt, who, underſtanding that we were travelling to 
Mount Sinai, defired our Names, in order that he might 
pray in the Church for our good Journey and ſafe Re- 
turn ; which it ſeems is nothing but a Method they have 


of 
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King Charity. Accordingly we made him a ſmall Pre- 
nt, and departed with his Bleſſing. 

HavinG now loft the Benefit of our Caravan, which 
proceeded no farther than Suez, we were obliged to put 
durlelves under the Protection of an Arab Sheck, who 
farniſned us with proper Guides, and undes to be 
anſwerable for our ſafety. We alſo procured a recom- 
mendatory Letter from the Bey of Szez to the Governor 
of Tor, deſiring him to give us a kind Reception at that 
Place, and to prevent, as far as in him lay, our receiv- 
ing any Moleftation or Injury. 

Oun Water, Coffee, Biſcuit, Tobacco, and all other 
neceflary Proviſions being got ready, and our Camels 
ſent round before us, we croſſed over the Bay from Szez, 
where it is about a Mile in Breadth, to the Eaſtern Shore, 
whither Boats go every Day to fetch Water, which 
is brought in Skins on Camels from Naba above- men- 
tioned, 

ArrER travelling three or four Hours South from the 
Place where we landed, we came to a Place called Ein- 
Mouſeh, or the Springs of Mojes, the Water iſſuing from 
ſeveral little Hillocks or rifing Grounds, bringing up 
the Sand along with it, and forming a Quagmire which 
it is dangerous to approach very near, both Men and Ca- 
mels having been ſwallowed up init, if we were right- 
ly informed. One of theſe Springs affords tclerable 
good Water, but the reſt are warm, brackiſh, and ſeem 
to have a ſmall Mixture of Sulphur, Near this Place 
we took up our firſt Night's Lodping, being not wil- 
ling to fattgue ourſelves by beginning with a long Day's 
Journey. 

We ſet forwards betimes in the Wiest and halted 
about Eleven, when we took ſome Refreſhment, and pro- 
ceeded on till Six in the Evening, having the Red Sea 
continually on our Right, at about half a League's Diſ- 

tance, 'The next Day we went on through the ſandy De- 
fart, till we came to a ſmall Eminence covered with little 
Shrubs, where we made a ſhort Stay to let the Camels 


browze 
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browze upon them, and pitched our Tents to ſhelter v; 
from the Heat of the Sun. We lay all Night in the De. 
fart of Shedur, the Shur of the Scriptures. 

Thar Day following, travelling amongſt Hills and 
Vales, our Arabs ſhewed us a Mountain called 7etel |; 
Marah, near which Place it probably was that the I/ 
raelites met with thoſe bitter Waters, which made them 
murmur againſt Mo/es*. After this we came to a Vale, or 
Bed of a Winter-Torrent, called Corondel, which being 
full of Shrubs, though it afforded us no Water, we choſe 
for the Place of our Encampment. 

We prevailed with our Guides to ſtep a little out of the 
Road, and ſhew us what they call Pharaoh's Bath, which 
is a Grotto in the Side of a Mountain, having two 
Mouths, one of them leading to a Spring of very hot 
Water, which finds its Way through the Rock, and falls 
into the Sea in ſeveral little Streams at the Diſtance of a 
Quarter of a Mile, retaining a great Degree of Warmth 
to the very laſt, As ſoon as one enters the Paſſage leading 
to the Well, it makes one ſweat plentifully, and grows 
exceeding hot as we advance farther. It is ſaid that ſome 
People, who have gone quite to the Water, have had 
their Lights extinguiſhed, and themſelves been killed by 
a ſudden Vapour. From the whitiſh Subſtance with 
which the Stones thereabouts are incruſted, as well as 
from the Taſte of the Water, it appears to contain a great 
deal of Salt and Sulphur, and is ſo nauſeous, that it can- 
not be taken inwardiy, but muſt be uſed by bathing. It 
is reckoned good for moſt Diſorders of the Skin and 
Nerves, but is particularly eſteemed for Impotency in 
Men and Barrenneſs in Women, Thoſe who make 
uſe of this Water have it firſt poured on them before they 
enter the Grotto, and then again in the Paſſage, in 
order to cauſe a more plentiful Perſpiration; and for 
forty Days after this they obſerve a particular Regimen, 
eating nothing but Honey, Oil, and Bread without Salt 
in it, and drinking only Water wherein Dates have been 
ſteeped. | 


* Exedus xv. 23, 24. 
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Tur next Day we met with ſeveral Arabs, who begged 
ſome Bread and Tobacco, which being given them, they 
We paſſed by the Bed of another 
Mountain-Torrent called Wonſet, near which there is a 
ſalt Spring, and a few Palm-trees. Soon afterwards we 
ſaw an Encampment of Arabs, who did not give us the 
leaſt Moleſtation; for ſome of thoſe People are as re- 
markable for their Honeſty, as others are for being ad- 
dicted to Robbery and Plunder. We reſted this Night 
in a Place where we were invited to ſtay by a few Shrubs 
and a ſmall Spring of brackiſh Water. | : 

FROM this Station we ſet out early in the Morning, 
paſſing over ſeveral Hills abounding with Variety of 
beautiful Granites, whereof we collected ſome Speci- 
mens. Continuing to wind nearer and nearer to the 
Sea, we came at length into a plainer Country; and 
having travelled till Six in the Evening, we pitched our 
Tents, fed our Camels, and took our Repoſe. In two 
Days more we entered the Valley of Tor, paſſing by 
a ſalt Spring, whoſe Waters ſpreading over the Ground 
form a Sort of Cake on its. Surface. From thence in 
three Hours we came to a Grove of Palm-trees, and a 
Spring of better Water, and in one Hour more we ar- 
rived at Tor. | 

DurinG our ſhort Stay at Ter we took our Meals in 


a Houſe belonging to the Convent of Mount Szzaz, and 


had the beſt Entertainment that Place could afford. This 
little Town ſtands on the Eaſt Side of the Red Sea, and 
has a pretty good Harbour, which is commanded by 
a ruinous Caſtle, the Reſidence of an Arab Gover- 
nor, to whom we preſented our Letter from the Bey 
of Suez, which was the more welcome, as it was ac- 
companied with a handſome Preſent. The. Town is in- 
habited chiefly by Arabs, and twenty or thirty Families 
lace Raztho., 
dome have conjectured Tor to be the ancient Paran, as 
deſcribed by Prolemy; though it is generally placed about 


thirty Miles Northward within the Deſart, which ſtill re- 
tains its Name, 
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Tux greateſt Curioſities about Tor are the Production 
of the Red Sea, which is filled with a vaſt Variety of 
marine Vegetables, ſuch as the Madrepores above- men- 
tioned, Fungi or Muikrooms, Brain- Stones, and other co. 
ralline Bodies, which appear, when the Sea is calm, like 
a Grove or Foreſt under Water; particularly the branched 
Madrepores, whereof ſome are fix or ſeven Feet high, 
ſpreading themſelves like an Oak, or ſhooting up pyra- 
The other Species I have 
mentioned frequently grow into very large Maſſes, and 
are uſed in the Buildings of Tor. The Fungus, properly 
fo called, ſeems to be faſtened to the Rock by a ſmall 
Root, and, contrary to the Land-Muſhroom, has its Gills 
turned upwards, 

Tre Brain-Stone appears alſo to have a Root, and, 
hike the Fungus, obſerves a certain ſpecific Configuration, 
which cannot be ſaid of any other coralline Bodies“. 
One thing 1s remarkable of the Madrepores, that both 
the red and white ones become yellow ſoon after they are 
taken out of the Water, 


TH1s uncommon Sort of Botany is very entertaining, 


and would employ the- Attention of a Traveller much 
longer than his hired Conductors are willing to wait for 


him: And the great Diverſity of Shells which are found 


* Dr. Shaw (whoſe phyſical as Branches, The terreftrial Plants 


well as geographical Obſervations 
on the Countries through which 
he travelled are very judicious) 
takes notice, that though Nature 
has not allow'd the marine Plants 
one large Root, as it has done to 
thoſe of the Land, yet it hath 
wiſely ſupplied that Mechaniſm 
by a Number of little ones which 
are diſtributed all over the Plant 
in ſo juſt a Proportion, that they 
are lodged thicker upon the 
Branches, where the Vegetation 
is principally carried on, than in 
the Trunk, where it is more at a 
Stand, and which therefore is often 
found naked, and ſeldom increaſes 
in the ſame Proportion with the 


could not ſubſiſt without an Ap- 
paratus of great and extenſive 
Roots, becauſe they are not only 
to be hereby ſupported againſt the 
Violence of the Wind, which 
would otherwiſe blow them down, 
but their Food alſo is to be fetched 
at a great Diſtance: Whereas the 
marine Vegetables, as they are 
more ſecurely placed, ſo they lie 
within a nearer Reach of their 
Food, growing as it were in the 
midſt of Plenty; and therefore 
an Apparatus of the former Kind 
muſt have been unneceſſary, either 
to nouriſh or ſupport them- 
Shaw*s Travels, p. 386. 
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about the Port of Ter, and upon ſeveral other Parts of 
the Coaſt, or in the Shallows of the Red Sea, afford us 
likewiſe a moſt agreeable Amuſement. The Concha Ve- 
neris is to be met with variouſly ſpotted, andJof various 
Sizes; and, in ſhort, all the turbinated and bivalve 
Kinds are not only remarkable for the Wantonneſs. 
which Nature has ſhewn in their Colours, but for their 
extraordinary Dimenſions, ſome of the former Sort being 


fifteen or eighteen Inches long, and of the latter as much 


in Diameter, | 

IT 1s juſtly obſerved, that the Inhabitants of Tor are 
indebted to their Port for ſeveral great Advantages. 
From thence, as has been already mentioned, they draw 
moſt of the Materials for building their Houſes ; and the 
excellent Fiſh, with which it abounds, is the chief Part of 
their Suſtenance; whilſt the Shells they are furniſhed with 
from the ſame plentiful Magazine ſupply the Place of 
Cups, Jarrs, Diſhes, and other houſhold Utenſils. Thus 
if Nature has been ſparing of her Bleſſings to theſe Peo- 
ple on one hand, ſhe has been bountiful on the other; and 


if the Land is barren, the Productions of the Sea make 


ſome amends for the Deficiency. | 
Having ſtaid two Days at Tor, we continued our 
Journey towards Mount Sia, in Company with a Monk 
belonging to that Convent. In two Hours we came to: 
ſeveral Springs of ſalt warm Water, and a great Number 
of Palm-trees, where the Monks have a Garden, It 1s 
the common Opinion, and it ſeems to be well grounded, 


that this is the Place called Elim in Scripture, where the 
[/raelites encamped, and found twelve Wells of Water and 


ſeventy Palm-trees *. Indeed, we do not now find the 
exact Number of Springs mentioned by Maſes; but thoſe 
that are wanting, which are not above two or three, may 
reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have been choaked up by Drifts 
of Sand, which almoſt every body knows are frequent 
in Arabia: And as to the Palm-trees, it is no Wonder 
that in ſo long a Courſe of Years they are increaſed to 
above two thouſand. One of theſe Wells is called Ham- 


iy Exodus XV, 27. Numb, xxxiii. 9, 


1 6 | x mam 
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mam Mouſa, or the Bath of Moſes; which the Greek Monks, 
and even the Hrabs themſelves, have in great Veneration, 
as believing it was thereabouts that Maſes and his par- 
ticular Houſhold were encamped. 

From Elim, looking Eaſtward, we have a diſtin& 
View of Mount Sai, towards which we directed our 
Courſe over the Deſart of Sin, (as it is called to this Day) 
the Place where God firſt gave Manna to the murmurin 
Iſraelites. We were eight Hours in croſſing this Plain or 
Wilderneſs, where we ſaw a great Variety of Lizards 
and Vipers, and many Acacia-Trees, called Cyale by the 
Arabs, much reſembling the Tree they call Sount in F. 
got; and from the Cyale, as we were informed, the Gun 
Arabic flows naturally without Inciſion. Having tra- 


L verſed this Wilderneſs, we reſted at the Entrance of 
| a narrow Valley, near a ſmall Spring of indifferent 
Water. | 


Wr ſpent the next Day in paſſing through many in- 
tricate and difficult Ways among the Mountains, lying 
between the Deſart of S and Mount Sinai, which itſelf 
ſtands in. a ſpacious Plain. We took another Night's 
Repoſe before we entcred this Plain, and early in the 
Morning arrived at the Greet Convent of St. Catharine, 
commonly called the Convent of Mount Sinai, at the 
North-Eaſt Side of which it is ſituated, juſt at the Foot 
of the Mountain. The Manner of our Reception here 
(the ſame that all Pilgrims meet with) is a Singularity 
chat deſerves to be mentioned; for we were not admitted 
in at the Door, which is never open but when the Arch- 
biſhop is inſtalled, but were drawn up about thirty Feet 
high by a Windlaſs, and taken into the Convent through 
a Window. This is done to prevent the Arabs breaking 
in upon them by Surprize, with whom they are often at 
Variance. | „ | 

Tas firſt Foundation of this great Convent, as it may 


be called with reſpe& to others that are about Mount 
Senai, ſeems to have been laid by the pious Empreſs Helena, 
in a Tower which ſtill retains her Name, and contains 
in it three Chapels, beſides Apartments for the Arch- 


biſliop; who, however, does not often hononr them _— 
18 
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his Preſence, but generally reſides at Cairo. The Convent 
is irregular and ill-built, partly Stone, and partly of 
unburnt Brick; the Walls having little ſquare Towers at 
each Corner, and in the Middle of each Side. The 
whole Length of it, from Eaſt to Weſt, is about two 
hundred and fixty Feet, and its Breadth one hundred 
and fifty; within which Space not only the Convent, or 
Houſe itſelf, is included, together with its Mills, Bake- 
houſes, and all neceſſary Offices, but likewiſe the great 
Church of the Transfiguration, and abundance of little 
Chapels. 'The Convent ſtands on a Deſcent, but the 
| original Deſign ſeems to have been to raiſe the lower 
Part by a great Number of Arches, ſeveral of which are 
ſtill remaining, and ſo having laid the firſt Floor on a 
Level, to have raiſed two more above it; for the Walls 
round have three Ranges of Holes or Windows. Theſe 
Walls and Arches, and the Church above-mentioned, 
are the only Parts that have the Appearance of An- 
tiquity, and are well built of large hewn Stone; but 
the Walls on the South Side are of a more modern Struc- 
| ture, They are ſix Feet high, and have a Walk round 
| the Top of them, but in ſome Places they are ruinous. 
The main Gate, as has been obſerved already, 1s never 


opened but when the Archbiſhop firſt comes to the Con- 
vent; but they have a ſmall Door that opens into the 


Garden. 

Tu Church of the Transfguration, which ſtands on 
the loweſt Ground of the Convent, 1s a large and beau- 
tiful Structure, the Roof being of Cyprus, covered with 
Lead, and ſupported by two Rows of Marble Columns, 
| the Capitals whereof are different one from another, tho? 

undoubtedly deſigned for the ſame Building. The Floor 

| is elegantly laid out in Moſaic Work, in which there 1s a 
great Variety of beautiful and coſtly Marbles brought 
from Damaſcus. On the Partition, which ſeparates the 
Chancel from the Body of the Church, 1s placed a ſmall 
Marble Cheſt, adorned with Foliages, wherein are pre- 
ſerved the Left Hand and the Skull of St. Catharine, The 
Skull is not taken out of the Shrine to be ſhewn to Stran- 
gers, and is probably imperfect; but the Hand is entire, 
5 | having 
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having Rings on the Fingers. Adjoining to the Eaſt 
End of the Church is the Chapel of the Holy Buße, in 
which the Angel of the Lord appeared to Moſes in 3 
Flame of Fire, as he was watching the Flocks of his 
Father Jethro. On the very Spot, as they pretend, 
where this burning Buſh grew, there now hes a white 
Marble Stone under the Altar, which they kiſs with great 
Devotion; and, in imitation of Maſes, they pull off their 
Shoes whenever they enter or approach this Chapel. To 
the North of this is a Chapel dedicated to St. James, and 
on the South Side 1s that of the Holy Fathers, in which 
laft are buried twelve Martyrs, as appears from a Greet 
Inſcription. There are near twenty other Chapels 
_ the Convent, each dedicated to ſome particular 

aint. | | 
. Tue Papas's and Caloyers in this Monaſtery are about 

a hundred and fifty in Number, but many of the Fra- 
ternity reſide at Cairo, Tor, and other Places. Thoſe at 
Mount Sinai eſpecially live a very ſtrict and auſtere Life, 
abſtaining always from Fleſh, and in Lent from every 
thing that is the Produce of Fleſh, as Butter, Cheeſe, 
Milk, Sc. and feeding chiefly upon Bread, Rice ill 
dreſſed with Oil, Vinegar, and Onions, dried Horſe-beans 
ſodden in Water, Olives, Sallad, and Pot-herbs, Dates, 
Figs, Almonds, and ſuch-like dry Diet as conſtituted the 
Xerophagy + of the primitive Chriſtians. They are per- 
mitted to eat Oil and Shell-fiſh only on Saturdays, Sun- 
days, and Feaſt-Days in Lent; but they eat dried Fiſh at 


other Seaſons. From Sunday Evening to Aſe-Medneſday 


in the Afternoon they eat nothing, and they keep the 
ſame rigid Faſt from Thur/Jay Evening till Saturday in the 
Afternoon the Week before Eaſter. They are ſupplied 
with Fiſh from their Siſter-Convent at Tor, but moſt of 


Exodus iii. 1, 2 lent and vinous Fruits; and ſom? 
7 The Word is Greet, and fig- even brought themſelves to bare 
nifies the feeding on dried Foods; Bread and Water. Tertullian (in 


which many Chriſtians in the firſt his Book de Abſtinentid, cap. ix.) 


Ages obſerved ſo ftriftly, as not ſpeaks of the Xerophagia, as 4 
only to abſtain from Fleſh and Thing commendable in Time of 
Wine, but even from all ſuccu- Perſecution, 


their 
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their other Proviſions are ſent them from Cairo, except 
what their own Gardens produce, which by a ſurprizing 
Induſtry they have made to furniſh them, in this barren 
Country, with Variety of Roots, Herbs, and Fruits, ex- 
cellent in their Kinds, and in great Abundance“. | 
Tak have two Wells in the Convent, one of them 
called the Well of Moſes, the Water whereof is cold, and 
ſerves them to drink in Summer; the other, the Well of 
the Holy Buſh, which being warmer is uſed in Winter. 
Their Springs depend much upon the Rain, generally 
failing them in dry Seaſons; which having happened of 
late Vears, their Gardens have ſuffered greatly, and ma- 
ay of their Trees periſhed for want of Water; however, 
they have commonly enough for their own drinking. 
Tak Convent of Mount Sinai is exempted from all 
Juriſdiction, being governed by an Archbiſhop, as he is 
called, who is elected by the Monks from among their 
own Body, and conſecrated by the Patriarch of Jeruſa- 
kn. When the Archbiſhop is at Cairo, the Convent is 
governed by a Superior, whom they call D:4aios; but he 
does very little without the Advice of the Synaxis, a Sort 
of Chapter conſiſting of ſeven or eight of the Fraternity, 
either diſtinguiſhed by their Age, their great Judgment, 
or the Services they have done the Convent. But if the 


* Dr. Shaw is more particular “ Cairo, that there is a Preſent 
on this Head, whoſe Words I ſhall „ of them ſent every Seaſon to 
therefore tranſcribe. ** The Monks „ the Baſhaw, and Perſons of the 
« of Sinai, (ſays he) in a long © firſt Quality, Neither are their 
„ Proceſs of Time, have covered © Grapes inferior in Size and Fla- 
« overwith Dung, and the Sweep- © vourto any whatſoever : It be- 
« ings of their Convent, near © ing fully demonſtrated, by what 
“four Acres of naked Rocks; © this little Garden produces, 
« which produce as good Cab- „ how far an indefatigable In- 
© bage, Roots, Sallad, and all „“ duſtry can prevail over Nature; 
„Kinds of Pot-herbs, as any and that ſeveral Places are ca- 
“Soi! and Climate whatſoever, “ pable of Culture and Improve- 
© They have likewiſe raiſed O- „ ment, which were intended by 
© hive, Plum, Almond, Apple, „Nature to be barren, and 
* and Pear Trees, not only in „ which the Lazy and Slothful 
« great Numbers, but of excel- © have always ſuffered to be fo,"* 
„ lent Kinds, The Pears parti- Shaw's Travels, p. 384. 

« cularly are in ſuch Eſteem at | 


Arch- 
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Archbiſnhop be abſent beyond the Sea, the Affairs of the du 
Houſe at Mount Sinai are wholly governed by the Archi. Sc 
mandrite or Superior of the Convent at Cairo. Er 
Ir the Empreſs Helena laid the firſt Foundation of the an 
Convent of Mount Sinai, as has been intimated, the P! 
greateſt Part of it however was built by the Emperor es 
Juſtinian; for in the Church of the Transfiguration we 
find ſome Inſcriptions in honour of him and his Empreſs 
Theodora, whoſe Pictures in. Moſaic Work are likewiſe 10 
be ſeen over the high Altar, From the Antiquity of this 
Convent therefore, in which a conſtant Succeſſion of 
Monks have lived, with only ſome ſmall Interruption 
from the Arabs, ever ſince the Time of the above men- 
tioned Emperor, it is probable that Divine Service is per- 
formed here moſt agreeably to the ancient Cuſtoms of 
the Greet Church; and indeed it is done with more De. 
cency than the Greeks obſerve in many other Places, 
Their Offices are very long, and take up great Part of 
their Time, though they ſay them as quick as poſſible; 
and no wonder they are ready in performing them, fince 
it is the whole Employment of their Lives. In Lent 
they riſe at Midnight, and perform certain Devotions, 
and celebrate the Euchariſt four times a Week. \ They 
have always Prayers at Four in the Afternoon, after 
which they eat a moderate Supper, and go betimes to 

their Repoſe. 6 
Wren Pilgrims firſt arrive at the Convent, they are 
conducted to their Apartments, and a Caloyer is ap- 
pointed to attend them, and to prepare their Proviſions, 
Which are uſually ſerved up in their own Chambers, 
though on certain Days they dine with the Monks in 
the Refectory. The Ceremony of waſhing their Feet is 
likewiſe performed, as it is at Jeruſalem; which is done 
by a Prieſt if the Pilgrim be in Orders, but if not, by a 
Caloyer or Lay-Brother; the whole Society ſitting in the 
Hall, finging Hymns ſuitable to the Occaſion. After 
the Ceremony 1s over, one of the Monks brings an Um 
and a Baſon to waſh their Hands, and then ſprinkles the 
Pilgrims with Roſe-Water. All this is done in the Re- 
fectory, where they are likewiſe entertained at 8 ; 

5 | uring 
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during which Time a Monk reads certain Portions of 


Scripture. The Archbiſhop has a Table at the upper 
End, on which they ſet a covered Plate with Bread in it, 
and on each Side two ſmall Silver Cups of Water. This 
Plate is carried round the Table by one of the Prieſts, 
each Perſon taking a Piece of Bread ; and in like man- 
ner the Cups, which are filled with Wine when they have 
it to ſpare, are-handed about to the Company, out of 
which every one drinks a little. After this they go and 
ſeat themſelves near the Archbiſhop's Chair, where they 
diſcourſe together for ſome time, each Perſon taking a 
Plate of Wheat or Peaſe out of the Baſkets that ſtand 
there, and picking them clean; the Meaning of which 
I do not underſtand, unleſs it be to intimate, that all our 
Amuſements, even that of Converſation itſelf, ſhould be 
accom panied with ſome uſeful Actions. This done, the 
Pilgrims are uſually conducted to the Archbiſhop's A- 
partments, where they. are ſhewn the Regifter of the 
ſeveral Benefactors to the Convent; it being cuſtomary 
to give ſomething after the Performance of this Cere- 
mony. ; 
Tux Story of St. Catharine, who has given Name to 
this Convent and to a Part of the neighbouring Moun- 
tain, is briefly this : That being faſtened to a Wheel at 
Alexandria, under the Emperor Maæxentius, in order to be 
put to death, the Wheel miraculouily broke into pieces; 
but being afterwards beheaded, her Body was carried 
from thence by Angels to the Top of this Mountain, the 
Saint having prayed to God that it might not fall into 
the Hands of the Infidels. Here it lay concealed, ſay 
they, for above three hundred Vears, when it was brought 
down with great Solemnity by the Monks, and depoſited 
in the Convent, in conſequence of a Revelation granted 
to one of their Fraternity. | 
Some ſay that Sergius, who is reported to have been 


. an Accomplice with Mahomet, and to have aſſiſted him 


in compiling the Koran, and framing the Syſtem of the 
Mahometan Religion, was a Monk of the Convent of 
Mount Sinai. Others affirm, that Mahomer himſelf was 


a Servant belonging to the Monaſtery, and uſed to arg 
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their Camels; and that one Day falling aſleep before the 
Gate, an Eagle came and hovered a long time over his 
Head, which was looked upon as a Preſage of his future 
Greatneſs. But all this ſeems to be mere Fiction, other- 
wiſe it would probably have been mentioned in a Hiſtor 

of the Convent which they ſhewed us in their Library, 
This Hiſtory has it, that Mahomet was born in the De- 
farts of Kinſt in Arabia Felix, and that when he came 
to the Convent he was honourably entertained by the 
Monks, upon which Account he granted to them, and 
to Chrittians in general, great Privileges by a Patent“, 
which remained in their Hands till the Time of Sultan 


* Dr, Pococke has obliged us 
with an Enghſp Tranſlation of 


this Patent from the modern 


Greek, which I ſhall take the Li- 
berty of tranſcribing, as I think 
it cannot fail of being agreeable 
to the Reader, who from hence 
will naturally be induced to re- 
flect, how little Regard the Fol- 
lowers of Mabomet have had to 
the Rules herein laid down with 
reſpect to their Behaviour to Chri- 
ſtians in general. « As God 
is great and governeth, from 
whom all the Prophets are come, 
for there remaineth no Record of 
Injuſtice againſt God; through 
the Gifts that are given unto 
Men, Mabomet the Son of Ab- 
dallab, the Apoſtle of God, and 
careful Guardian of the whole 
World, has wrote the preſent In- 
ſtrument to all thoſe that are bis 
national People, and of his own 
Religion, as a ſecure and poſitive 
Promiſe to be accompliſh'd to the 
Chriſtian Nation and Relations of 
the Nazarene, whoſoever they 
may be, whether they be the No- 
ble or the Vulgar, the Honour- 
able or otherwiſe, ſaying thus. 
I. Whoſoever of my Nation ſhall 
preſume to break my Promiſe and 
Oath, which is contained in this 


preſent Agreement, acts contra 
to the Oath, and will be a Re- 
ſiſter of the Faith, (which God 
forbid) for he becometh worthy 
of the Curſe, whether he be the 
King himſelf, or a poor Man, or 
what Perſon ſoe ver he may be, 
II. That whenever any one of the 
Monks in his Travels ſhall hap- 
pen to ſettle upon any Mountain, 
Hill, Valage, or other babitable 
Place, on the Sea, or in Deſarts, 
or in any Convent, Church, or 
Houſe of Prayer, I ſhall be in the 
midſt of them, as the Preſerver 
and Protector of them, their 
Goods and Effects, with my Soul, 
Aid, and Protection, jointly with 
all my national People; becauſe 
they are a Part of my own Peo- 
ple, and an Honuur to me. 
III. Moreover, I command all 
Officers not to require any Poll- 
Tax of them, or any other Tri- 
bute, becauſe they ſhall not be 
forced or compelled to any thing 
of this kind, 
preſume to change their Judges or 
Governors, but they ſhall remain 
in their Office without being de- 
poſed, V. No one ſhall moles 
them when they are travelling on 
the Road, VI. Whatever Church- 
es they are poſſeſſed of, no one 
Selim; 


IV. None ſhall 


the 
his 


Ire 
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to deprive them of them, 
l. Whoſoever ſhall annul any 
ge of theſe Decrees, let him 
ow poſitively, that he annuls the 
(rdinance of God. VIII. More- 
per, neither their Judges, Go- 
ors, Monks, Servants, Diſci- 
zles, or any others depending on 
them, ſhall pay any Poll-Tax, or 
e moleſted on that Account; be- 
auſe I am their Protector, where · 
berer they ſhall be, either by 
land or by Sca, Eaſt or Weſt, 


North or South; becauſe both 


they and all that belong to them 
ze included in this my promiſſo- 
u Oath and Patent, IX. And 
af thoſe that live quietly and ſo- 
Itarily upon the Mountains, they 
hall exact neither Poll-Tax nor 
Tythes from their Incomes, nei- 
der ſhall any Muſſulman partake 
of what they have; for they la- 
our only to maintain themſelves. 
I. Whenever the Crop of the 
Zarth ſhall be plentiful in its due 
Time, the Inhabitants ſhall be 
liged out of every Buſhel to give 
em a certain Meaſure, XI, Nei- 
ter in Time of War ſhall they 
lake them out of their Habita- 
tons, nor compel them to go to 
the Wars; nor even then ſhall 
bey require of them any Poll- 
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yuring Arabs that thould come to the Convent. 
tey performed a great while, letting down Bread or Corn 
the lame Machine that is uſed io draw up the Pil- 
ims; but the Arabs frequently robbing them of their 
rm before it arrived at tht Monaſtery, and coming in 
o great Numbers, the Monks, unable to ſupport them, 
re obliged to retue to Tor in the laſt Century; though 
Jatters were ſoon accommodated, and they returned to. 


211 
In; who, thinking it too valuable a Treaſure to be in 
ir Poſſeſſion, took it from them, and granted them 


other under his own Hand in the ſame Terms, but 
pon the hard Condition of giving Food to all the neigh- 


This 


Tax. [What has been ſaid relates 
to the Monks of Mount Sinai; 
what fellows relates to every Chri- 


ftian, | XII. Thoſe Chriſtians 


who are Inhabitants, and with 
their Riches and Traffick are 
ableto pay the Foll-Tax, ſhall pay 
no more than twelve Drachms. 
XIII, Excepting this, nothing 
more ſhall be required of them, 
according to the expreſs Order of 
God, that ſays, Do not moleft - 
thoſe who have a Veneration for 
the Books that are ſent from 
God; but rather, in a kind Man- 
ner, give of your good Things to 
them, and converſe with them, 
and hinder every one from mo- 
leſting them. XIV. If a Chri- 


ſtian Woman ſhall happen to mar- 


ry a Muſſulman, the Muſſulman 
ſhall not croſs the Inclination of 
his Wife, to keep her from her 


Church and Prayers, and the Prac- 


tice of her Religion. XV. That 
noPerſon hinder them from repair- 
ing their Churches. XVI. Who- 
ſoever acts contrary to this my 
Grant, or gives Credit to any 
thing contraty to it, becomes tru- 
ly an Apoſtate to God and to 
his divine Apoſtle, becauſe this 


Protection I have granted to 


them, according to this Promiſe, 


” - Ws 
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the peaceable Poſſeſſion of their Convent at Moy 
Sinai. | 

Tais Mountain in general is called Jebel Mouſa by th {her o 
Arabs, that is, the Mountain of Maſes; and ſometimeg j the 
by way of Eminence, the Mountain only. It is in realitt l 
one Hill with two Summits, but the Greets have divide: 
it into four or five Parts, which have obtained ſo man 
different Names. However, the moſt common Diviſiot 
of it is into Sinai, properly ſo called, and Horeb. Thi 
Names of the other Parts are the Mountain of St. Ca 
tharine, Mount Serich, Mount Epiſteme, and the Moun 
of Mo/es. | 
Tk uſual Way up to Mount $zaz is by the Stone 
Steps that were formerly laid from the Bottom to the 
Top of it at the Expence of the Empreſs Helena, whic 
begin at the Convent, on the North Side of Mount H 
reb. The Steps are narrow, of the rough red Granite 
of the Mountain, though that is not the only Sort it pro- 


ces, 
anety 


XVII. No one ſhall bear Arms this I ordain, that none of my 
_ againſt them, but, on the con- Nation ſhall preſume to do or act 
Mary, the Muſſulmans ſhall wage contrary to this my Promiſe, un- 
War for them, XVIIL And by til the End of the World, 


Witneſſes, 
Ali, the Son of Abou Thaleb, 
Homar, the Son of Hattawi, 
Ziphir, the Son of Abuam. 
Saitt, the Son of Maatt. 
Thawvitt, the Son of Nefis. 
Muathem, the Son of Kaſvi, 
Amphachin, the Son of Haſſan, 
Azur, the Son of Jaſſin. 
Abombaker, the Son of Ambi Rapbe. 
Ottman, the Son of Gafas. | 
Ambtelack, the Son of Meſſutt. 
Phazer, the Son of Abbas. 
Talat, the Son of Amptoulak, 
Saat, the Son of Abbatt. 
Kaſmer, the Son of Abid. 
Ambtullack, the Son of Omar. 


This Preſent. was written by the Moſque of the Prophet, (in 
the Leader, the Succeſſor of Alli whom be Peace) in the ſecond 
the Son of Abou Thaleb; the Pro- Year of the Hegira, the third Dy 
phet marking it with his Hand at of the Month Macborem. 


duces, 
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ces, there being ſome of a greyiſh Colour, amongſt a 


ziety of others. At preſent, moſt of theſe Steps are 
her waſhed out of their Places by the Rains, defaced 


25 | the Weather, or quite carried away; ſo that the Aſ- 
an Went is very fatiguing, and ſometimes impoſed as a Pe- 
ig ce. Aſcending we paſs by a fine Spring on the 
nan Wobt Hand, and the Chapel of St. Mary on the Left; 
i, Wt advancing ſtill higher we come to a narrow Gate- 


T, and beyond that a ſecond. At the firſt of theſe, 
Wis did, all Chriſtians uſed formerly to deliver a Cer- 
ate of their having confeſſed to the Convent below, 


= d there received another Paper to carry to the ſecond 
tone, in order to their being permitted to receive the 
o ment on the Top of Mount Siaai, which it ſeems 
hien anciently the Cuſtom. A little beyond the ſecond 

ae two Roads ſtrike off to the Right, the one towards 


bunt Horeb, the other into the Vale of Jab, that is, the 
F God, wherein ſtands the Convent of the Forty 
artyrs. From hence the Aſcent grows very ſteep, which 
ings us firſt to two adjoining Chapels, dedicated to 
lus and Eliſba; in the former of which there is a lit- 
e Grotto, wherein the Prophet is ſaid to have dwelt“, 
jen he fled hither to avoid the Fury of Fezebe/, Higher 
p we are ſhewn ſomething like the Print of a Camels 
wt in the Rock, which the Mahometans hold in great 
ſeneration, as believing it to have been ſtamped there by 
labamet's own Camel, which they ſay placed one Foot 
yon this Mountain, another at Cairo, a third at Da- 
cu, and a fourth at Mecca. This muſt needs have 
en an Animal of an extraordinary Size; but, unfor- 
ately for the Contrivers of this Story, the Print of the 
ot in queſtion is no bigger than that of an ordinary Ca- 
|, The next Thing obſervable, as we approach near- 
the Top, is a great Stone jutting out from the Rock; 
ond which, they tell us, Elias was forbidden to go, 
aſcend higher being permitted only to Mo/es. 

Taz Summit of Mount Sinai is fomewhat conical, or 


t * ter it has two ſmall Summits, on one of which is a 
econ | 
4D WP t Kirgs xix, 8, 9. 

Moſque, 


Uces, 
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Moſque, and on the other a Cree Church, and a ſeco 
at a little Diſtance belonging to the Latirs; it bein 
this very Spot, according to Tradition, that Moſes 
ceived the Law from God himſelf*. Adjoining to 
Latin Church is a great Rock, which conſtitutes the hig 
eſt Point of the Mountain, and cannot be aſcended wii 
out ſome Difficulty. On one Side of this Rock there 
a little Cave or Grotto, wherein Me/es is ſaid to ha 
faſted forty Days and forty Nights +; and from then 
there is a Crack quite through the Rock, ſo as to let 
the Light. Here it was, ſay they, that the Lord 
Maſes while his Glory paſſed by, that he might not 
his Facet; and thus they point out many other Pla 
mentioned in the holy Scriptures. It 15 remarkable, t 
the North Part of Mount Sinai is of red Granite | 
above half way up, the reſt being of a yellowiſh Groy 
with ſmall black Grains; inſomuch that the Mountain 
a diſtance appears of two Colours. 

THe eaſieſt of the three Ways to the Top of Mo 
Sinai, and which Maſes is thought to have uſed, is call 
the Road of Serich, beginning with a gentle Aſcent fi 
the Vale of Raha, and running between the little Su 
mits of Mount Horeb, which Hill abounds with She 
and aromatic Herbs, affording good Paſture for the C 
tle. On the Left of this Road, as we aſcend Mo 
Horeb, are four Chapels, dedicated to St. Anne, St. P. 
eleemon, St. John Baptiſt, and the Holy Girdle of the 
gin Mary. A little nearer the Road than any of ti 
there is a long Cell cut out of a Rock, wherein two! 
thers, the Sons of a King, are ſaid to have lived asH 
mits : And near St. John's Chapel there is a Build 
which they ſay belonged to a Hermit whoſe Name 
Gregory. Higher up, upon a little Plain between Mo 
Horeb and Sinai, there is a Cell under a Rock, repreſe 
ing, but very rudely, the Head of a Calf; and in t 

Hole the Monks will have it that Aaron caſt the Head 
the golden Calf|| which he ſet up to be worſhipped 


* Exodus xxxi. 18. 4 Did. xxxiii. 22, 230 
+ Bid. xxxiv. 28. Vid. xxxii. 4. 
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about it, looking upon the Head of the Animal as the 
Object of their Adoration. Near this Place is a Rock 
which Nature ſeems to have formed into Steps, whereon 
they pretend the molten Idol was erected, Whether this 
be true or not, a fitter Situation could hardly have been 


choſen for that Purpoſe, as it might be ſeen from all the 
neighbouring Valleys. 


AFTER having viewed Mount Sizai and Mount Horeb, 
we paid a Viſit to the Convent of the Forty Martyrs, 
where the Fathers keep only a Servant, who takes care 
of their large Garden, which 1s filled with the fineſt, and 
almoſt the only Fruit-trees in this Part of the Country. 
Here we took a Night's Repoſe, and began early in the 
Morning to climb up the high Mountain of St. Carha- 
rine, a Taſk more fatiguing than any we had yet under- 


Arab Boy, who carned with him a ſmall Leathern Bot- 
tle of Water, with which we refreſhed ourſelves ſeveral 
times before we reached the 'Top of the Mountain, the 
Weather being warm, and the Hull in many Places full 
of ſharp Stones, ſteep, and ſlippery. It was at leaft four 
Hours before we gained the Summit, where the honeft 
Monk pretended to ſhew us the Print of St. Catharine's 


it was removed to the great Convent, as already related. 
About half way up the Mountain there is a Spring of 
fine Water, which fills a Sort of Baſon formed naturally 
in the Rock. This is called the Well of the Partridges, 
having been diſcovered by thoſe Birds, as they pretend, 
to the Monks who brought down the Corpſe of St. Ca- 


tain, which 1s much higher than any other in theſe 
Parts, we have an extenſive Proſpect, and its two Arms 
or Gulphs on each Hand of us, the Heroopolitic on the 
Right, and the Elanitic on the Leſt, with Part of Arabia 
Deſerta. This Hill is full of a Sort of dendrite or buſhy 
Marble, if I may call it ſo, which, when broken, exhi- 
bitz-the Repreſentation of Trees or Buſhes: And from 


ſuch 


the 1/raelites; for as to the Body, they are not ſollicitous 


taken. We were accompanied by a Caloyer, and an 


Body in the Rock, where it is ſaid to have laid before 


tharine, when they were exceſſively thirſty, and ready to 
faint under their Burden. From the Top of this Moun- 
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ſuch Stones as theſe Mount Sinai had its Name, accor. 
ding to Buxtorf and others, who derive it from a Hebreay 
Word which ſignifies a Buß or Bramble; ſome of the 
red Granite Stones of that Mountain being alſo mark'q 
with the Figures of Shrubs and Trees, but not in ſo 
beautiful a Manner as theſe of Mount Catharine. Our 
Curiofity being ſatisfied, we deſcended the ſame Way 
we came up, not without great Fatigue and Diff. 
culty, and lodged again at the Convent of the For 
Martyrs. 
1'zE next Day we went along the Valley into the Plain 
of Rephidim, which lies to the Weſtward of Mount Sinai, 
where the //raelires encamp'd when they came out of the 
Wilderneſs of Sin, and where they murmur'd for want of 
Water. On this Occaſion God was pleaſed miraculouſly 
to ſupply their Wants, by cauſing Meſes to ſmite the 
Rock with his Rod, upon which the Waters guſhed out 
in a plentiful Manner; and from the Murmuring of the 
Vraelites, and their tempting the Lord, Mo/es calld the 
Place Mafjah and Meribah*. This Rock of Meribah, or 
of Rephidim, is {till to be ſeen lying looſe by itſelf in the 
Plain on the Weſt Side of Mount Sinai, to which it 
ſeems formerly to have belong'd, being a large Block of 
red Granite, whereof the greateſt Part of that Hill con- 
fiſts, as has been already mention'd. It is about twelve 
Feet high, and on the Top of it, as well as down each 


Side towards the South End of it, the Water (as we may 


ſuppoſe) has form'd a Sort of Channel, which appears 
. to be incruſted, and of a Colour ſomewhat different from 
the reſt of the Rock. All along this Channel are a great 
many Mouths or Openings, of various Dimenſions, from 
whence the Water is imagin'd-to have iſſued. It muſt be 
acknowledged that theſe ſeem to be evident Tokens of 
the Truth of the Miracle recorded, for neither Art nor 
Chance appears to have had any hand in their Forma- 


tion; and there are likewiſe certain Fiſſures within the 


Openings, ſome horizontal and others perpendicular, 
which cannot poſſibly have been the Work of any Tool 


* Exodus xvii. 17. 
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or Inſtrument. The Arabs call this the Stone of Moſes, 
and imagine it endued with ſuch Virtues, that they put 
Herbs into the Holes I have been deſcribing, and then 
ive them to their Camels, as a ſovereign Remedy for 
all their Diſorders. It may not be amiſs to mention, 
that the Arabs tell us of ſuch another Stone as this about 
twenty Miles North-Weſt of Mount Sinai, with Openings 
all down it, and a Channel diſcolour'd by the running of 
the Water. If this be true, it 1s probably the other Rock 
which Mo/es ſmote twice, and the Water came out abun- 
dantly *, being after the /raelites return'd from Exionge- 
ber into the Wilderneſs of Sin or Kadeb. Let me only 
add, that the Plain of Rephidim, where this extraordinary 
Antiquity 1s to be ſeen, is likewiſe remarkable for the 
Victory gain'd over Amalek by the Iſraelites, whilſt Aaron 
and Hur ſupported the Hands of Mo/es +. | 
AFTER another Night's Repoſe in the Monaſtery of 
the Martyrs, we ſpent the following Day in viewing 
ſome other Parts of the Mountain which we had not yet 
particularly obſerv'd. We croſs'd the Valley of Melgah, 
on the South Side. of which 1s the Convent of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, where that of St. Catharine keeps a Ser- 
vant; and on the Eaſt Side of it is the ruin'd Monaſtery 
of St. Mary or David. Paſſing over the Hills to the 
Weſtward, we came to a pleaſant Valley call'd Teleh, 
wherein are ſeveral Gardens and Plenty of Water. Here 
is the little Monaſtery of St. Co/mas and Damianus, to 
which a Servant is likewiſe ſent from the Mother-Con- 
vent. 'There is a ruin'd Building on the North of this 
Valley, to which the Monks uſed ſometimes to be ſent 
to do Penance; and it is at preſent call'd the Priſon of 
St. John Climax, from a Cell of that Hermit under a 
neighbouring Rock. 'The Number of Hermits, who 
formerly inhabited theſe Mountains, is almoſt incredi- 
ble; but the Inſults and Oppreſſions of the Arabs 
have forced them to remove. It is ſaid that the Em- 
peror Juſtinian built the Convent of Mount Sinai at their 
Requeſt. TR 


Numbers xx. 11. + Exodus xvii. 8—13. 
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MovnrT Serich, which we likewiſe took a View of, is 
a long narrow Hill to the Weſt of Horeb, where we met 
with nothing remarkable. Mount Ep:i/teme is fo call'd 
from a Woman of that Name, who liv'd on it with her 
Huſband Gala#ition ; where a Nunnery was afterwards 
founded, the Ruins of which are ſtill to be diſcern'd. 
Near the South-Weſt Corner of this Mountain, which is 
inconſiderable with reſpect to thoſe already deſcribed, is 
a little Hill call'd Araoze by the Arabs, and by the Greek; 
the T abernacle of the Teſtimony, where they ſay Aaron was 
conſecrated, and firit perform'd the Offices of the Prieſt- 
hood; ſo that, if there be any Dependence upon this 
Tradition, it is probable that on this Hill was placed 
the Tabernacle of the Congregation. Between Mount 
Epiſſeme and Mount Sixai, not far from the Convent of 
St. Catharine, is the round Hill which the Gree4s call the 
Mount of Maſes, where they ſay he was keeping the 
Flock of Jethro his Father-in-Law, when the Lord ap- 
pear'd and ſpake to him out of the Buſh which burnt 
and was not conſumed ; whereof Mention has been made 
already. 200 
Tux famous Sinaic Inſcription, mention*d_by Kircher in 
his Prodromus Copticus, is on a ſmall Stone at the Foot of 
Mount Horeb, about half a Mile to the Weſt of the Con- 
vent of St. Catharine : But the Arabs, ſuperſtitiouſly ima- 
gining that the Stone had ſome extraorcinary Virtue in it 
when beaten to Powder and taken inwardly, have broken 
off ſo many Pieces of it, that the Inſcription is almoſt 
entirely defaced. There are likewiſe abundance of 
other Inſcriptions on the Stones about theſe Mountains; 
but as they are in a very ancient Character, void of 
Beauty and Regularity, and abſolutely unintelligible, 
T thought the Pains of copying them might very well be 
ſpared. | 
2 ſeen every thing worth Notice about Mount 
Sinai and its Neighbourhood, at leaſt what is generally 
ſhewn to Strangers, we return'd to the Convent of St. 
Catharine, where we were again drawn up and taken in 
at the Window. Being much fatigued with our Journey 
hither, as well as with rambling up and down the Moun- 
. tains, 
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tains, we were eaſily prevail'd upon to ſtay two or three 
Days in this Retirement, which we ſpent partly in at- 
tending the Service of the Church, and partly in the 
Library, where they have many Greek Books of the firſt 
printing, but few valuable Manuſcripts. I alſo took this 
Opportunity to throw IN ſome miſcellaneous Ob- 
ſervations relating to theſe Parts of the World, which 
could not ſo properly be introduced in the Narrative of 
our Travels. | 

As to the Natural Hiſtory of Arabia Petræa, the only 
Part of that vaſt Country which came under our Notice, 
it has already been occaſionally touch'd upon, the Quali- 
ties of ſeveral of its Springs having been mention'd, and 
ſome of the foſſil Productions of its Mountains. With 
reſpe& to its Waters I may add, that their Wholeſome- 
neſs generally makes Amends for their diſagreeable Taſte, 
for they create an Appetite, and are remarkably lenitive 
and diuretic z but the brackiſh Waters of the Wells of 
Elin are of a crude Digeſtion, occaſioning Sallowneſs of 
Complexion, ſcrophulous T'umours, and Obſtructions in 
the Bowels, to which the Inhabitants of Tor, who drink 
them, are extremely ſubject. 

Ir we may judge of the State of the Ea below by 
the Quality of theſe Waters, the Bowels rabia muſt 
abound with Salt and Sulphur; and yef we never ſaw 
either of thoſe Minerals in Subſtance or concreted, near 
ſuch Places as one would judge, from other Symptoms, 
contain'd them in great Plenty. But of the more per- 
manent Foſſils, there are ſeveral which are not common 
in other Countries; ſuch as the Selenites, which ſhoots 
itſelf, in various Shapes and Colours, for thirty or forty 
Yards together; and the Eſeudo-Fluor, which frequently 
diſtinguiſhes itſelf in large Expanſions. Of the va- 
nous Kinds of Granite, and the great Abundance of it in 


the Mountains of Arabia, I have ſpoken already; the 


conſtituent Particles whereof are ſometimes ſo ſmall and 
well compacted, that the Contexture appears equal to 
that of Serpentine or Porphyry. But as to foſſil Shells, 
and ſuch like Teſtimonies of the Deluge, they are rarely 
to be met with in the Mountains of Sind, being deftroy'd, 

| * as 
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as we may ſuppoſe, by the corroſive Quality of the origi- 
nal Menſtruum of thoſe Marbles; for in ſuch Rocks as 
approach nearer to Free-ſtone, the Shell of an Echinus, 
a PeFunculus, or ſome other Inhabitant of the Waters, is 
frequently diſcover'd. The Ruins of a ſmall Village at 
Ein el Mouſa are full of foſſil Shells, great Quantities of 
which are likewiſe found between Suez and Cairo, and 
all over the Lybian Mountains. 

No Country perhaps has fewer Species of Animals in 
it than Arabia, Nature having made very little Proviſion 
for their Suſtenance. 'The Vipers and Lizards of the 
Wilderneſs of Sin I have already mention'd; to which J 
may add, that we were ſometimes moleſted by little 
Swarms of Locuſts and Hornets, of an uncommon Size. 
We ſaw very few Birds between Suez and Mount Sinai, 
and not many four-footed Animals, but now and then a 
Hare, a Wolf, or an Antelope. The Arabs tell us they 
have ſome other wild Beaſts, but in no great Numbers, as 
the Tyger, or Leopard, being a ſmall ſpotted Sort they 
call Gatto-Pardali, and the Dubbah or Hyzna. 

THe whole Face of the Country, or the greateſt Part 
of it however, is wild and diſagreeable, conſiſting of vaſt 
ſandy Plains, or naked and rocky Mountains. Nor is 
it often refreſh'd with Rain, except about the Equinoxes ; 
but the few Trees and Herbs that grow here are chiefly 
nouriſh'd by the plentiful Dews that fall in the Night- 
time. Arabia therefore is almoſt as deſtitute of vegeta- 
ble as animal Productions; for we ſcarce meet with any 
'Trees except the Acacia and Palm-tree, though ſome 
Parts of the Deſart are over-run with ſmall Shrubs and 
Buſhes. 7 

Tur Weather in Arabia is generally uniform, the Sky 
being clear, and the Wind blowing briſkly in the Day, 
and ceaſing in the Night. The Southerly Winds are the 
gentleſt, but thoſe in other Directions are moſt frequent, 

and ſometimes ſweep along with them great Drifts of 
Sand, which are very troubleſome and dangerous to Tra- 
vellers, and cauſe ſurprizing Changes in the Surface of 
the Country, raiſing Hillocks and Mountains in the 
midſt of the Plains. Many People have like wiie Þ pn 
| uffo- 
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ſuffocated by the hot burning Winds, which now and 


then infeſt theſe ſandy Countries“: And it is remarkable, 
that the dead Bodies of Men or Beaſts will lie a great 
many Vears in theſe Deſarts without mouldering away; 
which perhaps is owing to the violent Heat of the Sand, 
whereby they are ſoon drain'd of their Moiſture, that 
would otherwiſe diſpoſe them to Putrefaction. 

I CANNOT but take notice of a ſurprizing Phenomenong 
which has alſo been obſerved by other Travellers, wiz. 
that where the Deſarts are ſandy and level, they appear 
at a little Diſtauce like a Collection of Water, which 


ſeems to advance as we do, keeping always before us, 


at the Diſtance of about a Quarter of a Mile, whilſt 
the intermediate Space appears all in a Glow, occa- 
ſion'd by the trembling Fluctuation of the Vapours ex- 
haled from the Earth by the Sun's powerful Influence. 


It is alſo wonderful to obſerve, in what an extraordi- 


nary Manner every Object is magnified within this ſeem- 
ing Collection of Water; inſomuch that a Shrub ap- 
pears like a tall Tree, and a Sheep might be miſtaken for 
a Camel. 5 | 
Tae Arabs, who are the only Inhabitants of this 


Country except the few Chriſſtians about Mount Sinai, 


are the Deſcendants of [/mael, of whom the Angel fore- 
told before he was born, that he would be a wild Mar, 
and that s Hand auould be againſt every Man, and every 
Man's Hand againſt bim T. This is almoſt literally true 
of his Poſterity even to this Day, many of whom not on- 
ly make it their Buſineſs to attack and plunder Strangers 
who are unarm'd and defenceleſs, but are frequently at 
Variance one with another, and keep up implacable 


. * M. Thewenat relates, that in 
his Journey from Suez to Cairo 
they had one of theſe hot Winds, 
which laſted for a Day or longer, 
and were forced to turn their 
Backs to it to takea little Breath, 
Their Water was heated to ſuch 
a Degree, that they could not 
drink it; and the Camels were fo 
infeſted with it, that they were 


not able to feed, Tt did not laſt 
above fix Hours in its greateſt Vio- 


| lence; otherwiſe one half of the 


Caravan muſt have periſh'd. He 
adds, that the Caravan of Mecca 
was ſo annoy'd with ſuch a Wind 
the Year before, that two thou- 
ſand Men were kill'd by it in one 
Night, 

＋ Gen, xvi, 12. 
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and hereditary Animoſities among themſelves. But this 
is not the Character of the whole People: All along the 
Sea-Coalt are the Miſenides and Penuaſi, who are remark. 
able for their civil Behaviour. The Aiaidi, who live in 
the Mountains South-Eaſt of Suex, deſerve no Commen- 
dation; the Souall; are worſe, and the Wecelcadiſaid are 
the worſt of all. Thoſe who live about Mount S:a;, 
and are chiefly maintain'd by the Convent, are but indif. 
ferent Sort of People; the beſt are thoſe call'd Elecat. 
Tux are but four or five Villages, of which Ter is 
one, throughout all this Country; the other Names of 
Places being given to Mountains, Vales, Springs, and 
Winter-Torrents. So that the Arabs live in Tents, con. 
tinuing in one Place as long as they have Water, and 
Shrubs for their Camels to feed upon ; and when they 
are ſpent, remove to another. All their Riches conſiſt 
in Camels, a few Goats, and ſometimes Sheep; but 
their common Food is Goat's-Milk and Dates, their Corn 
being fetch'd from Cairo. They are divided into different 
Nations or Clans, each under its great Sheck, and every 
Encampment under one of inferior Authority. The ſe. 
veral. Tribes are united together in a Sort of League, and 


are very honeſt amongſt themſelves with regard to Pro- 


perty. It is beſt for a Traveller to be liberal to them, 
and give them ſomething to eat; for they ſeldom do him 
any Injury, Nor are they themſelves churliſh in this Re- 
| ſpeR, but will invite others to eat with them as they paſs 
by their Encampments, and are always pleaſed to ſee 
Strangers conform willingly to their Cuſtoms. If they kill 
a Sheep they eat it all at once, though perhaps they have 
nothing but Bread to live upon the Day after. They are 
great Lovers of Veniſon, but Camel's Fleſh they reckon 
one of their choiceſt Dainties. 

Wren the Tribes are not at War with each other, 
nor at Variance with the Monks of Mount Sinai, one 
may travel in Arabia with tolerable Safety, eſpecially un- 
der the Protection of a Sheck belonging to any of the 
Clans who are in Alliance. But the Arabs about Accabah, 
the ancient Elana, which lies on the North of the Elani- 
tie Gulph, are moſt notorious Robbers, being at m—_— 
| Wit 
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with all the reſt of their Countrymen. Theſe are call'd 
Allauni, and infeſt the Road which the Caravan takes 
from Cairo to Mecca. . 

WHETHER the Arab, are naturally inclined to that 
roving Life for which they have always been remarkable, 
or whether it is owing to the Nature of their Country, (the 
Barrenneſs of it and the Scarcity of Water putting them 
under a Neceflity of making frequent Removals) is not 
materiat ta determine; but as they have lived in this 
Manner for ſo many Ages, it is undoubtedly as agreeable 
to them, as a more ſettled Life 1s to the reſt of Mankind. 
They are of a middle Stature, thin, -and of a ſwarthy 
Complex1on, and black Hair and black Eyes are common 
to them with other People in the ſame Climate. Their 
Voices are rather effeminate than ſtrong, but they are 
brave People, expert at the Scymitar and Lance, and, 
ſince they have been acquainted with Fire-Arms, are be- 
come pretty good Markimen. The Habit of theſe Arabs 
is a Kind of long blue Shirt, tied about them with a Saſh 
or Girdle. Some of them have Drawers and a Veſt of 
Furrs or Sheep-ſkins, putting the rough Side towards 
their Shirts to keep them warm, and turning it the con- 
trary way when they would be cooler. They wear Slip- 
pers, but no Stockings; and have a Cap or Turbant on 
their Heads. The Women are very ill cloathed, and 
cover their Face in ſuch a Manner that nothing can be 
ſeen but their Eyes, Holes being left in the Covering for 
that purpoſe. | 
Tx great Shecks adminiſter Juſtice in their reſpective 
Tribes, and have Power to puniſh with Fine or Death, 
as the Crime deſerves ; and when they have inteſtine 
Wars, the Shecks are their Generals. The Dignity is 
hereditary, deſcending from Father to Son; but if the 
Sheck of a Family die without male Iſſue, all the Family 
aſſemble, and make choice of one whom they think moſt 
deſerving, requeſting the great Sheck to approve of their 
Election. If a great Sheck die without a Son, a Succeſſor 
is elected by the whole Tribe. The Turki/o Baſhaws give 
the great Shecks an Allowance to keep their Tribes in 


Peace, 
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Peace, and moſt of the Caravans pay them certain Duties, 
that they may paſs without Moleſtation. 

Tre Arabs have conſtantly their Spies abroad, to ob- 
ſerve if the Turks have any Deſign againſt them, that they 
may either defend themſelves, or fly, as they ſee moſt 
convenient. If they chuſe to retire, no Army can pur- 
ſue them without Danger of being ruin'd for want of Pro. 
_ viſions, or overwhelm'd with Drifts of Sand, beſides be. 
ing miſerably harraſs'd by their flying Parties amongſt the 
Mountains and narrow Paſſes of the Country. As to 
their Religion, it may reaſonably be preſumed that many 
of theſe roving People know little or nothing of the 
- Matter, but in general they profeſs themſelves Followers 
of Mahomet. 

THe Red Sea, which waſhes the Country we are treat- 
ing of, is more properly term'd the Arabian Gulf, The 
Hebrews call'd it Yam Suph, or the Weedy Sea, proba- 
bly from the Variety of Algæ and Fuci that grow within 
it, and are left in great Quantities upon the Shore at 
Low Water. By the ancient Inhabitants of the adja- 
cent Countries it was call'd the Sea of Eden, which Word 
ſignifying Rea, and being miſtaken for an Appellative, 
from thence it was named the Erytbrean or Red Sea, 
Others, however, derive the Name from a certain King 
of the Eaſt, in or near Per/ia, called Erythras, who they 
ſay invented the Veſſels wherein this Sea was firſt navi- 
gated, and who was buried in one of its Iſlands. Some 
again apprehend that the Redneſs of its Sands or Waters, 
or the Coral that is found at the Bottom of it, was the 
Occaſion of its Name, whilſt others attribute it to the 
ruddy Colour-of the neighbouring Mountains. There 
are indeed ſome red Hills near it; but as to its Sands or 
Waters, they are like thoſe of other Seas, ſo far as we 
had an Opportunity of obſerving. But waving the doubt- 
ful Etymology of its Name, it is certain that the Eh- 
threan or Red Sea of the Ancients comprehended not on- 
ly the narrow Channel we now call ſo, but likewiſe the 
Perſian Gulph, and all that Sea which lies between Africa 
and the E4/H Indies, generaliy term'd the * 
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A vkRV great Trade was carried on through the Rea 
Sea, as has been obſerv'd already, before the Diſcovery 
of the Way to the Eaft-Indies by the Cape of Good Hepe. 
Even ſo early as the Time of Solomon, this Commerce 
became famous; for that Prince having, by the Aſſiſt- 
ance of the Tyrian Mariners and Ship- builders ſent him 
by his good Friend King Hiram, fitted out a Fleet at 
Ezion-geber, a Port on the Red Sea, they traded from 
thence to Ophir and Tarſhiſh, returning once in three 
Years, and bringing home with them an immenſe Quan- 


tity of Gold and Silver, beſides ſeveral Kinds of pre- 


cious Stones, Spices, Ebony, Ivory, Peacocks, Mon- 
keys, and other Rarities“. The very firſt Voyage they 
made, they brought back four hundred and fifty 'Talents 
of Gold, excluſive of Silver and all other valuable Com- 
modities; which alone amounts to near two Millions and 
a half of our Money, reckoning the Talent of Gold 
equivalent to five thouſand four hundred and twenty-five 
Pounds Sterling. As 1t was by this Means chiefly that 
Solomon came to ſurpaſs all the Kings of the Earth for 
Riches t, it may be worth while to enquire a little into 
the Situation of the Places, to which this advantageous 


Commerce was carried on; though I ſhall not dwell 


long upon a Subject that is clogg'd with ſo much Un- 
certainty. | 

OPHIR has been ſought for almoſt in every Part of 
the World, and yet remains a Terra incognita; though 
one would hardly believe the Diſcovery to be ſo difficult, 
conſidering the various Indices by which the Scriptures 
ſeem to point it out, ſuch as theſe that follow. In the 
firſt Place, by comparing ſeveral Paſſages together it ap- 
pears, that the ſame Fleet went both to Ophir arid Tar- 
ſoiſp, and ſet out from Ezion- geber, a Seaport near Eloth, 
in the Land of Edom, upon the Red Sea. The Voyage 
took up three Years, and the Cargo they brought home 
conſiſted of Gold and Silver, precious Stones, Spices, 
Ivory, Almug-Wood, Apes, and Peacocks. It is far- 


* 1 Kings ix, 26—28. 2 Cbrox. viii, 17, 18. andix, 21. 
| 1 Kings x. 2 3. " 
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ther obſerved, that Ophir not only afforded the greateſt 
Quantity of Gold, but ſuch as exceeded that of all other 
Countries in Fineneſs and Value. Maſes allo ſpeaks of 
Ophir the Son of Joltan, from whom we may ſuppoſe 
the Country we are in ſearch of took its Name, who 
dwelt with his Brethren from Meſba towards Sephar, a 
Mountain of the Eaſt“. Add to this, that according to 
Eupolemus, an ancient Author quoted by Ezſebius, Urphe 
or Ophir, from whence this fine Gold was brought, was 
an Iſland in the Red Sea, taking that Name in its exten- 
five Senſe, as underſtood by the Ancients. Laſtly, Jo- 
fephus ſays, that Ophir was in India, or was ſince call'd 
India, or the Land of Gold; which may probably mean 
the Aurea Cherſoneſus, now calPd the Peninſula of Ma- 
ca, over-againſt Sumatra. All theſe Hints one would 
imagine ſufficient to have directed us, if not to the very 
Spot of Ground, at leaſt to the Region from whence 
Solomon drew ſuch immenſe Riches; and yet of all the 
learned Authors who have employed their Pens upon this 
Subject, ſcarce any two are agreed in their Opinions. 
HowEveR, we ſhall not much wonder at this Diſa- 
greement, if we confider, that ſeveral of the Marks or 
Directions above enumerated are ſo obſcure and uncer- 
tain, that they are of little or no Service in the preſent 
Enquiry. Nay, even the moſt natural Expedient, as it 
ſeems to be, of finding out Ophzr and Tarſhiſb by the 
Commodities which Solomon's Fleet is ſaid to have brought 
from thoſe Places, is very inſufficient for that Purpoſe; 
it being no eaſy Matter to aſſign the diſtinct Species of 
ſome ihe Merchandiſes which the Scripture mentions. 
The Almug-Tree, for inftance, has puzzled moſt Inter- 
preters; nor are they as yet agreed what is meant by it, 


whether Coral, Ebony, Brazil, Pine, or Citron-Wood ; 


nay, ſome will have it to be no particular Tree at all, 
but only a general Name for any Wood whatever that 1s 
excellent in its Kind : How then ſhould Commodities of 
ſuch an indefinite Signification aſſiſt us in diſcovering the 
Situation of any Country? Neither does Maſes give us 
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any Light in this Uncertainty, when he tells us that Ophir 
and the other Sons of Jo4/an inhabited the Country from 
Meſha to Sephar, a Mountain in the Eat; for we know no 
more where Meſba and Sephar are to be placed, than we 
do the Situation of Ophir and Tarſhi/h. ip 
AMoNGST the various Conjectures of learned Men 
upon this Subject, I ſhall juſt mention ſome which ſeem 
to be entirely groundleſs, and then proceed to others that 
carry with them a greater Degree of Probability. Thoſe 
who have ſought 2 Ophir in America appear to me to 
have erred widely from the Point, it being inconceiva- 
ble how they could ſteer thither and back again fo early 
as the Days of Solomon, when they were deſtitute of 
Charts and Compaſs, were very imperfect in their Geo- 
graphy and Aſtronomy, and knew nothing of Naviga- 
tion but bare Coaſting. Others, who have gone no far- 
ther for Oyhir than the Coaſts of Africa, ſeem likewiſe to 
be much miſtaken; for though it be probable that ſeveral 
Parts of Africa might abound with Gold, Spices, Ivory, 
&c. or, according to ſome, that the Indians might bring 
them thither, yet the fartheit Coaſt of it was not diſtant 
enough from Ezon-geber to have taken up ſo much 
Time as three Years, though we ſhould allow that 
they went to different Ports for different Parts of their 
Cargo. i a 
A I. ATE learned Author, I mean Father Calmet, has 
advanced a quite ſingular Hypotheſis. He imagines he 
has found out Ophir in Media or Armenia, about the Sour- 
ces of the Tigris and Euphrates; and to obviate the Ob- 
jection of the Country's not bordering on the Sea, and 
not being at Diſtance enough for a three Years Voyage, 
he ſuppoſes (like thoſe who place Ophir in Africa) that 
Solomon's Fleet did not fetch all its Lading from any one 
Port, but on the Coaſt of Ethiopia took in Apes, Ebony, 


and Parrots; in Arabia, Ivory and Spices; and Gold at 


Ophir, or the Place to which the People of Op4ir reſorted 

to carry on their Traffick, their Merchandiſe being 

brought, as he conjectures, partly by Land-Carriage, and 

partly by means of the above-mention'd Rivers. But, 

with Submiſſion to this you Man, all that he has ſaid 
6 


does 
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does not ſufficiently account for the long Abfence of $+ 
Aprons Fleet, even ſuppoling the three Years in the Text 
to mean no more than three Summers and two Winters, 
or thirty Months. Beſides, one would think a nearer 
Way might have been found to have carried on a Com- 
merce between Armenia and J udæa, than by failing all 
round Arabia into the Perſian Gulph, and there receiving 
the Commodities brought down by the Tigris or Eu- 
_ phrates. 

We may juſt take notice of an Error into which Hue- 
tius has fallen in his Diſſertation on this Subject, namely, 
his making a Canal of Communication between the Red 
Sea and the Mediterranean to have been opened in the 
Time of David. But this has been fully confuted by 
ſeveral learned Authors. Equally erroneous is the No- 
tion of thoſe who place Ezion-geber on the Mediterranean, 
which cannot be admitted without doing manifeſt Vio- 
lence to the ſacred Text, becauſe there is not one ſingle 


Inſtance in Scripture of Yam Suph ſignifying any other 


than the Red Sea, on the Coaſt whereof Eloth or Elath is 


likewiſe always placed, near which Ez7ox-geber is ſaid to 


have been ſituated “. 

Taosz who have made their Conjectures about the 
Situation of Ophir with more Probability, are ſuch as 
follow Jeſephus in placing it in ſome Part of the Faft- 
Indies. The learned Bochart contends hard for the Iſle 
of Ceylon, the ancient Taprobane, which lies in the King- 
dom of Malabar; becauſe this Place (he tells us) abounds 
with Gold, precious Stones, and Ivory. Others plead 
for the Kingdom of Siam, or that of Pegu, whoſe In- 
habitants (they ſay) pretend to be deſcended from the 


Jews ſent thither by Solomon to work in the Gold- Mines 


of that Country. There are others who place Ophir in 
ſome of the neighbouring Iſlands or Kingdoms beyond 
the Ganges, according as they think their Productions 
anſwerable to thoſe which are ſpecified in ſacred Hiſto- 
ry: But it ſeems unneceſſary to look for a Country that 
produces all the different Kinds of Merchandiſe which 
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Solomon's Fleet brought to Exzion-geber, ſince they had 
Time enough to fetch ſome from one Place and ſome from 
another, or the various Commodities might be brought 
by the Merchants from ſeveral Parts of India to ſome com- 
mon Emporium. | 
Dean Prideaux obſerves, that it was the Voyage fo 
Tarſpiſþ which took up three Years going and coming, 
from whence he conjectures, that Ophir might be much 
nearer Judæa, and the Voyage have been perform'd in 
leſs Time, if they had not been obliged to go to the for- 
mer for ſome Commodities which the latter. did not af- 
ford; and, conſequently, that any Place in the great In- 
dian Sea, at the Diſtance of a then three Years Voyage 
from Elath or Exlion- geber, which can beit furniſh, us with 


Gold, Silver, Ivory, Apes, and Peacocks, may probably 


be the Tar/hi/h; and any other, though much nearer, 
where we can find abundance of Gold, Almug-Trees, 
and precious Stones, may be the Ophir of the holy Scrip- 
tures, So that if the Southern Part of Arabia produced 
the beſt Gold and in the greateſt Quantities, as the 
Dean tells us is atteſted by good Authors“, then that 
might be the Land of Ophir, the chief Source of Solo- 
mon's Riches. 7 
To this Hypotheſis there ſeems to be one Objection; for 
tho? it be granted that Tarſpiſo and Ophir might be di- 
ſtinct Places, and at a conſiderable Diſtance from each o- 
ther, yet if the latter had been ſo nigh to Jadæa as South 
Arabia, and had yielded fuch Plenty of the fineſt Gold, 


Almug-Trees, and precious Stones, it is ſcarce credible 


that they would have gone ſo much farther for a coarſer 
Sort of Gold, much leſs for ſuch inferior Trifles as Silver, 


* The Dean quotes one of 
theſe Authors, namely Agathar- 
cides, who ſays, that the Allileans 
and Caſſandrians in the Southern 
Parts of Arabia had Gold in that 
Plenty amongſt them, that they 
would give double the Weight of 
it for Iron, three Times its Weight 
for Braſs, and ten Times its Weight 
for Silver; and that in digging the 


- 


Earth they found itin pure Lumps 
which needed norefining, the leaſt 
whereof were as big as Olive- 
Stones, and others much larger, 
And upon this Dr. Prideaux ob- 
ſerves, that no Author ſpeaks of 
any other Place in the World, 
where Gold was ever found in the 
like Plenty. Connection, &c. 
Vol. I. p. 14. by 
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Ivory, Monkeys, and Peacocks. It is more likely that 

they went fartheſt for the fineſt Gold, precious Stones 
and Things of the greateſt Value. CEE 
Uyon the whole, though it is hard to determine which 
of the various Opinions concerning the Point in queſtion 
approaches neareſt to the Truth, yet the moſt probable 
Conjecture (and beyond that it is impoſlible to go in this 
Matter) appears to be, that Ophir was in ſome of thoſe 
rich Countries of India beyond the Ganges, or perhaps as 
far as China or Japan; which laſt ftill abounds with the 
fineſt Gold, and with ſeveral other Commodities brought 
home by Solomon's Fleet, as Silver, precious Stones, 
Ebony, and other very valuable Sorts of Wood; be- 
fides Spices, Peacocks, Parrots, Apes, and ſuch like 
Curioſities; and to all this we may add, that its Di- 
ſtance beſt anſwers to the long Time that was ſpent in the 
Voyage. 

Txt Hiſtory of the Trade to Ophzr is not ſo uncertain 
as the Situation of the Country. King David was the firſt 
who began it; for having made a Conqueſt of Idumæa, 
whereby he became Maſter of Elath and Exzion-geber, two 
Port-Towns upon the Red Sea, and ſeeing how advanta- 
geouſly thoſe Places were ſituated for Commerce, he there 
wiſely ſet on foot a very profitable Trade to Ophir, from 
whence he probably drew thoſe three thouſand Talents 
of Gold, which we read that he gave to the Houſe of 
God“. : 


AETER the Death of David, Solomon continued and 


very much improved this Trade, going himſelf in Perſon 
to Elath and Ezion-geber, where he order'd more Ships 
to be built, the Harbours to be repair'd and fortified, 
and ſettled every thing that he thought might tend to 
the effectual carrying on of a Traffick, not only to 
Ophir, but all other Parts, to which the Sea, whereon 
theſe Ports lay, open'd him a Paſſage. His chief Care 
was to fill theſe Towns with ſuch Inhabitants as were 
beſt qualified to ſerve him in this Deſign, and accord- 
ingly he brought thither as many Seafaring Men as he 
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tuld'get from the Coaſts of Paleſtine, beſides great Num- 
ters of Tyrians, with which he was furniſhed by King 
firam. In ſhort, by his wife Management and Appli- 
cation, he ſoon drew to theſe two Ports, and from thence 


oo Jeruſalem, all the Trade of Africa, Perſia, India, and 


frabia. h | 
Wren the Kingdom was divided, the Kings of Judab, 
who kept Poſſeſſion of Idumæa, continued to carry on the 
Trade to Ophir, chiefly from Ezzon-geber, till the Time 
of Jehoſbaphat; who having fitted out a Fleet in con- 
junction with Abaxiah King of 1/rael, it was unfor- 
unately Joſt upon a Ridge of Rocks at the very Mouth 
of the Harbour“; which gave him ſuch a Diſlike to the 
Place, that from thenceforward he ſtationed his Ships at 
SR ” | 
In the wicked Reign of Fehoram, who ſucceeded 
his Father Jehoſbaphat, the Idumæans revolted, expelled; 
his Viceroy, and choſe a King of their own, under 
whoſe Conduct they recovered their ancient Liberty, 
and with that the Ports of Elath and Ezion- geber. The 
Trade of theſe Places, however, was interrupted till 
the Time of Uzziah King of Judab, who having re- 
taken Elath in the Beginning of his Reign, fortified it 
new, peopled it with his own Subjects, and reſtored 
the old Traffick to Ophir, which flouriſhed till the Reign 
of 4haz. : | 2 | | 
Wren that Prince ſat on the Throne, Rezin King of 
Damaſcus, aſſiſted by Pekah King of 1/racl, took Elath by 
durprize, and having driven out the Jevus that were ſettled 


there, put Syrians in their Place +, purpofing to carry on 


the Trade to Ophir, from whence he was ſenſible that the 
Kings of Fudah had reaped very great Advantages: But 
the next Year Tiglath-Pilgſer, King of Afjria, having in- 
vaded Damaſcus and conquered Rezin, took Poſſeſſion of 
Elath, and reſerved the Property of the Trade to him- 
elf: So that the Jeaus never after enjoy'd any Share of it, 
which proved a great Diminution of their Wealth, and 
conſequently of their Power. | 


I * Kings xxii. 48. 2 Chron, xx. 37. 2 Kings xvi, 6. 
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In what Manner the MPrians managed this Trafic 


or where they fixed their principal Mart for it, while the, 
had it in their Hands, we are no where acquainted, Be 
that as it will, in Proceſs of Time we find it wholly en- 
groſſed by the Tyrians, who carrying it on from the fame 
Port of Elath, by the way of Rhinocorura, a Town 0 
the Confines of Egypt and Paleſtine, made it all centre at 
Tyre, and from thence furniſhed the Weſtern Parts of the 
World with the Commodities of Perſſa, India, Africa, 
and Arabia; and this ſo long as the Per/ian Empire ſyb. 
ſiſted, by whoſe Princes they were favoured and protected. 
But when the Prolemies prevailed in Egypt, they built ſe. 
veral Ports on the Egyptian or Weſtern Side of the Reg 
Sea, (for Elath and Exion- geber lay on the Eaſtern) and, 
by ſending Fleets from thence to all theſe Countries to 
which the Tyr:ans traded, they ſoon turned the Channel 
of this Commerce into their own Kingdom, fixing the 
chief Mart of it at Alexandria. In this State it conti- 
nued for many Ages, till a Way was diſcovered, about 
two hundred and fifty Years ago, of failing to the Indies 
by the Cape of Good Hope; after which the Trade to 
thoſe Parts was for ſome time managed chiefly by the 
Portugueze, but at preſent the Engliſb and Dutch enjoy 
far the greateſt Share of the Eaſtern Commerce, in 
which that of Op4zr (though now unknown) 1s probably 

included. | | 
Berors I leave the Red Sea, I cannot but ſay ſome- 
thing of the miraculous Paſſage of the Mraelites through 
it, and the total Overthrow of Pharaoh and his Army, it 
being one of the moſt memorable Events that either ſacred 
or profane Hiſtory hath recorded. In what particular 
Part of the Sea this Paſſage was opened for the Children of 
Tjrael, is not very eaſy to determine; but thoſe ſeem to 
have the moſt Probability on their Side, who place it a few 
Leagues to the South of Szez, where we find a long nar- 
row Valley between two rugged Chains of Mountains, 
which the Arabs to this Day call the Road of the Iſrael- 
ites. In ſuch a Situation, Pharaoh might well ſay of them, 
They are entangled in the Land, the Wilderneſs hath _ 
them 
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zem in; and when the Egyptians overtook them encamp- 


ing before Baal. zephon, at the Eaſtern Extremity of this 
Valley, near the Sea, what could the 1/rae/ites expect but 
inevitable Deſtruction, having impaſſable Mountains on 
the Right and Left, the Sea before them, and Pharaoh 
cutting off all Retreat, behind them with his Chariots and 


| Horſemen ? That this is the Place where the //-aelites 


were compleatly deliver'd from their Slavery and even from 
the Fear of their Enemies, ſeems confirmed, not only by 
a Tradition among the Arabs to that purpoſe, but by the 
Name of the moſt Eaſtern Part of the Mountain next 
the Sea, which to this Day is called the Mountain of De- 
liverance.« RET | 

So ME have fixed the Paſſage of the 1/-aelites at Tor, and 
others at Corondel, but neither of theſe Conjectures is well 
ſupported. All the way from Corondel to Tor the Chan- 
nel is about twelve Leagues broad, which ſeems too 
great a Space for the Hraelites to traverſe in one Night, 
without adding confiderably to the Miracle: And beſides, 
the Shore, which is low and ſandy till we come to Co- 
rondel, begins from thence to be rocky and mountainous, 
whilſt the oppoſite Coaſt of Eg yp is itill more inacceſſible, 


eſpecially to Chariots, of which great Part of Pharaoh's 


Army conſiſted. From the Valley above-mentioned, to 
the Arabian Shore, the Sea is about ten Miles over, 
which Part of the Country is called the Deſart of Sdur, 
the ſame with the Shur of the Scriptures +, where the I 
raclites are ſaid to have landed; whereas had they croſſed 
over at Corondel, they would have come into the Deſart 
of Marah. But after all, it muſt be granted that we can 
arrive at no Certainty in this Affair. 

I PROCEED therefore to make a ſhort Enquiry into 
the moſt material Point relating to this Event, namely, 
whether it was miraculous or not; that 1s, whether 
the Sea was really divided by a ſupernatural Power, or 
whether Mo/es and the 1/rae/izes did only coaſt ſome Part 
of it, or, at moſt, croſs a ſmall Nook at Low- Water, 
timing it ſo well, that Pharaoh and his Hoſt, endeavours 


Exodus xiv. 3. f Exodus xv. 22. 
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ing to do the like, periſhed in the Attempt. This is ſo 

far from being a new Queſtion, that Artaphanes, an an- 

- cient Writer quoted by Euſebius, aſſures us that both theſe 

Opinions were held by the Egyptian Prieſts; the former by 

thoſe of Heliopolis, and the latter by thoſe of Memphis. 

The laſt of theſe has alſo been followed by many eminent 

Men, both Fews and Chriftians, who, without denying 

the main Part of the Tranſaction to be miraculous, have 
fallen into the Notion of the Mraelites not paſſing through 

the Sea, but only coafting it along, and making as it 

were a Semicircle round the Shore at Low Ebb, or crof. 

fing ſome narrow Point of it when the Water was retired, 

This Opinion cannot be maintained without a manifeſt 

Deviation from the expreſs Words of Mo/es, and ſeveral 

other Paſſages in holy Writ where the Event is mentioned; 

from Reaſon and Experience, founded upon the Know. 

ledge of the Ebbing and Flowing of the Red Sea; from 
the known Character of Mo/es as an Hiſtorian; and 

laſtly, from a very great Majority of Authors of all 

Ages and Religions, who have aflerted and proved the 

contrary, 

Ix the firſt place, nothing is plainer than that the whole 

Tenor of Maſes's Account is directly oppoſite to ſuch a 

Notion; for he tells us, that pon his ffretching out his 
Rod by God's Command oder the Waters, a mighty Wind 
aroſe and divided them; that they flood up on Heaps, and were 
as a Wall on the Right and on the Left; that the Bottom of 
#he Sea was dried up, and that the 1/raeclites marched through 
it as on dry Land; with other Expreſſions of the like 
Nature. The Royal Pſalmiſt ſpeaks of God's dividing the 
Red Sea into Parts, and making Iſrael paſs through the midſt 
of it ; and the Prophet 1/aiah ſays, that God led them by 
the right Hand of Moſes, dividing the Waters before them, 
to make himſelf an everlaſting Name; and that he /ed them 
through the Deep as an Horſe in the Wilderneſs. To theſe 
might be added many more Expreſſions of the ſame 
Kind; and is it not highly unreaſonable to imagine, that 


* Exodus xiv, xv. and many other Places, Fſalm exxxvi. 13, 


14. I Laiab Ixiii. 12, 13. 
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ſuch Language as this was deſigned to repreſent a Tranſ- 
action wherein there was nothing wonderful, or contrary 
do the uſual Courſe of Nature? In a word, the Scriptures 
deſcribe this Paſſage of the 1/raelites, with all its Circum- 


ances, as altogether miraculous; and we muſt either 


rejet their Authority, or allow that ſomething more is 
meant in the Texts above cited than a bare Coaſting 
along ſome Part of the Red Sea, or croſſing a narrow Cor- 
ner, left dry by the Ebbing of the Waters. 

We may juſtly wonder at Fo/ephus's comparing the Paſ- 
lage of the Ifraelites through the Red Sea with Alexan- 
ders Coaſting along the Sea of Pamphylia in his Expedi- 
tion againſt the Perſlans, between which there is ſo mani- 
feſt a Diſparity. According to Arrian, and others, A- 
kxander was to march from Phaſelis, a Sea- port, to 
Perga, an Inland City of Pamphylia; and the Country 
near Phaſelis being mountainous and rocky, he could not 
well find a Paſſage for his Army, without taking a great 
Compaſs round the Mountains, or venturing to go over 
the Strand, between the Rocks and the Sea. It was im- 
poſſible to do this, as the Hiſtorian remarks, except un- 
der favour of a North Wind; and therefore Alexander, 
when he was at Phaſelis, obſerving the Wind to blow 
from that Quarter, laid hold of the Opportunity, and 
marched himſelf with Part of his Army along the Shore, 
having ſent the reſt over the Mountains“. Now what is 


* Strabo relates the Matter 
thus : -— ©* About Pbaſelis there 
are Streights towards the Sea, 
« thro' which Alexander paſſed 
« his Army, There is alſo a 
“ Mountain call'd Climax, which 
© lies to the Pamphylian Sea, 
© leaving a narrow Paflage on the 
Shore, which is quite bare in 
e good Weather, but when the 


Waves ariſe, it is for the moſt 


Part covered, Now the Road 
* by the Mountains is round a- 
bout, and difficult; and there- 
fore, in calm Weather, they go 


* by the Shore: But Alexander 


te coming thither in ſtormy Wea- 
© ther, and truſting to his For- 
© tune, would go over before the 
cc Waves were abated; which 
«© made the Soldiers go all Day 
ce up to the Middle in Water.“ 
The Account given us by Pla- 
tarch is much to the ſame Pur- 
poſe. © The March thro' Pam- 
cc pbylia (ſays he) has been the 
e Subject to many Hiſtorians of - 
«© mighty Wonder and Declama- 
cc tion, as if the Sea, by Order 
© of the Gods, gave Place to 
& Alexander, being almoſt always 
ce rough there, and very rarely 


the 
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there miraculous in all this, or that can be compared with 
o croſſed a Sea where no 
Hiſtorian makes mention of any Perſons that ever found 
a Way before or ſince? Whereas Alexander only marched 

upon the Shore of the Sea of Pamphylia, where the ſe. 
veral Hiſtorians, who moſt magnify the Divine Provi. 
dence in protecting him, do freely allow that any one ma 
walk when the Tide retreats, and the ſame Wind blow 


the Paſſage of the MVaelites, 


that favoured that Monarch. 


OvuR next Buſineſs is to ſhew, that the Notion of Maſess 
leading the Hraelites along the Sea-Shore, or croſs ſome 
narrow Point, 1s contrary to Reaſon and Experience. We 
readily grant, indeed, that the Red Sea ebbs and flows 
like other Seas which have a Communication with the 
Ocean; but then we are told by thoſe who have made 
the exacteſt Obſervations, that the greateſt Diftance to 
which it falls from the Place of High-Water is not above 
three hundred Yards; and that theſe three hundred Yards 
which the Sea leaves uncovered during the Time of Low- 
Water, cannot continue ſo above half an Hour at moſt, 
becauſe the Sea begins to flow in again towards the 
Shore, from whence it had pradually retreated for fix 
Hours before: So that, upon a moderate Computation, 
the greateſt Extent of Time and paſſable Ground that 
can be allowed the Maelites for their March, upon the 
Coaſt, is about two hundred Yards during fix Hours, aud 
a hundred and fifty during eight. Now it is plain, that 


a Multitude conſiſting of upwards of two Millions of Men, 
Women, and Children, emcumbered likewiſe with great 
Quantities of Cattle and Houſhold-ſtuff, could never be 
able to perform ſuch a March within ſo ſhort a Time, or 
even double that Space, though we ſhould allow them 

alſo double the Breadth of Ground for that purpoſe. 


#6 opening a ſmooth Paſſage un- 
« der thoſe broken Rocks. But 
% Alexander himſelf ſpeaks of no 
« Miracle, but only ſays that he 
ec paſſed by Climax as he came 
« from Phaſelis.”” Foſepbus 
therefore is much in the wrong, 


when he talks of the Pamphylian 
Sea's dividing for the Pailage ol 
the Macedonian Army; the Fact 
being quite otherwiſe, as appear 
from the above-mentioned Hiſto- 


1 1ans, 


This 


V 
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This Argument will be of equal Weight againſt thoſe 


who think that the Maelites only coaſted along ſome Part 
of the Sea, and thoſe who maintain that they croſſed a 


{mall Arm or Point of it; ſeeing that, in either of theſe 


Caſes, fix or eight Hours could not have been ſufficient 
for the Paſſage of ſo vaſt a Multitude. 

Tuk Advocates for either of the laſt- mentioned Hy po- 
theſes would perſuade us, that Maſes had made ſuch juſt 
Obſervations upon the Flux and Reflux of the Sea, that 
he conducted the Jraelites with Safety along the Strand 


at the Time of Ebb; while Pharaoh and his Army, at- 


tempting to do the ſame, were overwhelmed by the ſudden 
flowing in of the Tide, which happened ſooner than they 
had miſtakenly computed. But how unreaſonable is it to 
ſuppoſe that Mo/es was the only Perſon who underſtood 
the Courſe of the Tide, and that in all the great Arm 


of Pharaoh there was not one Man of equal Knowledge! 


The Eg yptians were at that Time famous for their Ob- 


ſervations of the celeſtial Bodies, and therefore it is ut- 


terly improbable that they ſhould be ignorant of the Eb- 
bing and Flowing of the Sea, even in their own Country, 
on their own Coaſts, and in their own trading Ports and 
Havens. | 

Some perhaps may wonder, that the Egyptians, when 
they ſaw ſuch a miraculous Paſſage opened for the M ael- 
ites, ſhould venture to purſue them; but the Reaſon of 
this ſeems to be intimated by the ſacred Hiſtorian, when 
he tells us, that he Angel of God, which went before the 
Camp of 1ſrael, removed and went behind them; and the 


Pillar of the Cloud came between the Camp of the Egyptians 


and the Camp of Iſrael, and was a Cloud and Darkneſs to the 
one, but gave Light by Night to the other* : So that proba- 
bly, when the Fg yprians followed the IJſraelites into the 


midſt of the Sea, they knew not where they were, till it 


was too late to retreat, They imagined, perhaps, that 


- they were ſtill upon the Shore, from whence the Water 


had retired ; the Darkneſs of the Night, and the preter- 
natural Darkneſs of the Cloud, not ſuffering them to ſee 


Exodus xiv. 19, 20. 
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the Mountains of Water, till 5e Lord looked upon then 
through the Pillar of Fire, i. e. turned the bright Side 
of the Cloud towards them, and thereby made them 
ſenſible of their Danger; at which Time, had it been 
in, their Power, they would have fled from the Face of 
Jjraelt*. | | | 
In the next Place, to ſuppoſe there was nothing mira. 
culous in the Paſſage of the Hraelites through the Red Sea, 
is a Notion repugnant to the known Character of Myjes, 
as a grave Hiſtorian, and calls in queſtion not only his 
avowed Modeſty and Veracity, but even his Senſe, Con- 
duct, and Experience. For it is evident, that Mo/es re. 
preſents the whole Affair as wonderfully carried on from 
the Beginning to the End by God himſelf, who knew 
what paſſed in Egypt, and made his People unexpectedy WM | 
take a new Rout, which brought them into a Situation ſo Ml 
apparently dangerous. It was then, as he aſſures us, that Ml | 
God interpoſed his miraculous Power on their behalf, 1 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and divided the Sea to make a free Paſſage for them, and 
to overwhelm their Enemies. And accordingly we find 
him making all Yael ſound the Praiſes of God, as the 
ſole Author of their Deliverance, which he would hardly 
have done, had it been entirely owing to his own Policy, 
or his ſuperior Knowledge of natural Cauſes. On the 
other hand, if Maſes did not act in this Affair by divine 
Direction, what Idea muſt we frame of his Conduct and 
Experience, who could be guilty of ſuch an Overſight as 
to lead the Vaelites into the Mouth of the extremeſt 
Danger? And again, if their Deliverance from their 
Enemies at the Red Sea had nothing in it beyond the or- 
dinary Courſe of Nature, by what Artifice could Mofes 
poſſibly perſuade above two Millions of Perſons that God 
had wrought a ſtupendous Miracle in their favour, when 
they could not but know, as well as he, that no ſuch thing 
had been tranſacted? If he had once endeavoured to foilt 
a Fable of this Nature upon ſuch a contumacious and not 
over-credulous Set of People as the 1/raelites were, he 


* Exodus xiv. 24, 25. 


would 
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would have made himſelf ridiculous, and expoſed his Au- 
thority to Contempt. 8 | 

AmonG thoſe who acknowledge a divine Power to 
have interpoſed in this memorable Tranſaction, ſome have 
endeavour'd to reduce the Miracle into a very narrow Com- 
paſs; whilſt others, ſetting no-Bounds to their Zeal, have 
added fond Conceits of their own, and multiplied it in an 
unneceſſary Manner. Of 'the former Sort are thoſe who 
attribute the dividing of the Sea, and the ſtanding up of 
the Waves, to a vehement cold Wind, which froze them 
as faſt as it blew them up; after which being thawed by 
à warmer one, they naturally returned to their former Sta- 
tion. This Opinion ſeems to be chiefly grounded on a 
figurative Expreſſion in the Song of Maſes, which our 
Tranſlators have rendered, the Depths were congealed in the 
Heart of the Sea*; and many of the Moderns have 
eſpouſed this Sentiment. A Fewwifs Rabbin has conjec- 
tured, that the Sea was not divided at all, but frozen 
hard enough for the //rae/ites to paſs over it, though it 
thawed and ſwallowed up the Fg yprians. On the other 
kand, Origen endeavours to magnify this Miracle, having 
Recourſe to an ancient Few/p Tradition, which ſays, 
that God opened twelve different Paſſages through the 
Sea, according to the Number of the Tribes of the / 
raelites, that each Tribe might march ſeparately; and in 
this he is followed by ſeveral ancient and modern Wri- 
ters. This Tradition perhaps took its riſe from the 
above-cited Expreſſion of the Pſalmiſt, that God divided 
the Red Sea into Parts; but ſuch 1ll-grounded Fancies 
ſcarce deſerve to be mentioned, much leſs thoſe of ſome 
others, who imagine that God removed the Rocks, 
rooted up the Plants that grew at the Bottom of the Sea, 
levelled all uneven Places, and made as it were a hard 
* Road, in order to facilitate the Paſſage of the / 
ralites. | 

IT it now Time to leave this Subject, and think of 
returning from Mount Sinai to Egypt. Before our De- 


Exodus xv. 8. 
parture, 
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parture, the good Fathers invited us to the great Church, 
where a certain Form of Prayers was ſaid or chanted for 
our ſafe Journey; after which we ſupped with the Supe. 
rior in his Chamber, to whom, as uſual, we made a Pre. 
ſent in Money, and alſo to the Convent in general, re. 
ceiving in Return ſome natural Curioſities, the Produc. 
tions of the Red Sea or the neighbouring Mountains, 
The Superior and ſeveral of the Monks attended us to 
the Window, where we took leave of them, were let 
down, and began our Journey towards Sex. 
W1iTHOUT mentioning the ſeveral Stages we made in 
this Journey, the Wells and Trees we met with, and 
ſuch- like Particulars, it may ſuffice to ſay, that we did 
not return by the Way of Tor, but took a nearer and 
better Road through the Deſart of Paran, having the 
Red Sea at a great Diſtance on our Left, till we came 
again into our former Road at Corondel, which we kept 
till our Arrival at Suez. We ſtaid two or three Days in 
this Town, in order to take the Benefit of a Caravan 
which was going from thence to Cairo; it being much 
pleaſanter, as well as ſafer. to travel with a large Com- 
pany. We ſet out early in the Morning, and reſted ſe- 
veral Hours in the Middle of the Day; after which we 
paſſed by a Tree covered all over with Rags, which the 
Mahometan Pilgrims throw on it out of ſome Superſtition; 
this Place being the firſt Stage of the Caravan for Mecca, 
after they leave their Encampment at the Lake near Cai- 
ro. Having travelled till Two in the Morning, we took 
a few Hours Repoſe, and ſet forward again about Sun- 
riſe; and thus purſuing our Journey, with ſmall Intervals 
of Reſt, we arrived at Cairo three Days after our Depar- 
ture from Suez, exceſſively fatigued and diſordered. 
BEING pretty well recovered from an Indiſpoſition, in- 
to which the Journey to Mount Sinai had thrown me, I 
had Thoughts of returning immediately to Exgland, but 
was perſuaded by ſome Friends at Cairo to make a longer 
Stay, till my Health was thoroughly re-eſtabliſhed ; and 
to this I a>reed the more readily, as the Winter Months 
were now approaching, the moſt pleaſant and healthful 
Seaſon of che Year in Fg ypr, as has been obſerved - 
ready. 
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| ready, During this Time I had Leiſure enough to make 
| ſome Additions to my former Obſervations on this Coun- 
try, which will bring our Travels to a Concluſion. 

As to the Government of Egypt, it is in the Hands 

of a Baſhaw or Viceroy from Conſtantinople, who having 

in reality very little Power, his Buſineſs ſeems chiefly to 
confiſt in communicating the Orders of the Grand Sig- 

| nior to his Divan of Beys, and the ſeveral inferior Coun- 
| cils, and to ſee that they are executed by proper Offi- 
cers. Theſe Orders are generally ſuch as are agreeable 
to the People; for the Porte being ſenſible of their mi- 
litary Strength, and afraid of exaſperating them to a Re- 
bellion, ſeldom attempts any Innovations that are con- 
trary to their Intereſt or Inclination. In order for the 
Baſkaw to execute his Office properly, he muſt keep as 
good an Intereſt as poſſible with the Perſons in Power, 
eſpecially with any one who happens to be in the greac- 
eſt Credit with the People, and with the leading Men of 
the Military Bodies, to the end that he may be apprized 
of their Deſigns. If he finds them prejudicial to the 
Porte, he endeavours to foment Diviſions among them, 
or, if that cannot be effected, to make the beſt Party he 
is able. It is the Buſineſs of the Baſhaw to think of the 
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e propereſt Mea>s to cut off thoſe who are too aſpiring, 
3 though ſuch a Step will certainly end in his own Re- 
ty moval; about which however he need not be very ſoli- 
- citous, as his Perſon is always held ſacred, and he is 
k uſually advanced to a more profitable Employment. 
l- Tag Baſhaw has a Sort of Deputy, who is a Bey by 


Is his Office for the Time being, and generally holds the 

r Divan; his Maſter, like the Grand Signior, fitting be- 
hind a Lattice at the End of the Hall, and rarely aflift- 

ing himſelf, unleſs upon extraordinary Occaſions. One 


[ of the great Officers who always attends the Baſhaw 
ut when he goes abroad is the Dragoman Aga, who is not 
er only an Interpreter, but particularly acts as Maſter of 
% the Ceremonies. He has alſo, as well as the Grand 
hs 


Signior, his Chaou/es, Beftangis, and other Officers; and 
a Guard of Tartarian Horſe, on whom he would chiefly 
al- Yoo BH + +7 L depend 
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depend in caſe of Danger, and in ſending his Diſ. 
patches. Ly | | : 

Ir the Baſhaw farm the Country of the Grand Sig · 
nior, the Fines belong to him that are paid when any 
Life drops on the Lands; for anciently all the Lands of 
Egypt belonged to the Grand Signior, and the Porte at 
this Time looks upon them as her own: But the Turk;h 
Emperors having loſt much of their Power in this Coun- 
try, they now go to the next Heir, who muſt be inveſted 
by the Baſhaw, and he is glad to compound for a ſmall 
Sum with regard to the Value of the Lands. 

THz better to underſtand the Conſtitution of Fy yz, 
we muſt obſerve, that it is divided into various Provinces, 
governed either by Sazgiacs, called alſo Beys, or by Ca- 
Hi. Thoſe that are under the former are called Sangi- 
alics; but where any are dependent on a Sangiac, and 
are governed by a Caſhif, one that is not a Bey, they are 
named Caſhiflics. Many of the Provinces of Upper Egypt 
are now ſwallowed up by the Arab Shecks, the Country 
on the Eaſt Side of the Nile being moſtly in their Pof- 
ſeſſion. Theſe petty Princes, or Heads of Tribes, are 
facceeded by their Sons; but they muit be confirmed by 
the Baſhaw, who on that Account draws from them con- 
fiderable Sums of Money, eſpecially when the Children 
of the deceaſed Sheck carry on Intrigues to ſupplant one 
another. To keep theſe Arabs in Awe, and to collect 
the Tribute due from them, and from the Caſbiflics in 
Upper Egypt, a Bey or Sangac reſides at Girge, almoſt 
in as much State as a Baſhaw, having his Officers, his 
Divan, and Detachments from the military Bodies for 
his Protection. He uſually continues in his Government 
three Years, though he 1s annually nominated by the 
Divan at Cairo. | 

True Emir Haage, or the Prince who conducts the Pil- 
grims to Mecca, is elected every Year at Conſtantinople, 
but generally continues two Years in his Office, to make 
him amends for the great Expence he is at the firſt Year 
for his Equipage : But according to his Capacity and In- 
tereſt at the Porte he ſometimes enjoys his Poſt ſix or 
ſeven Years, in which laſt Caſe he has a Collar of Gold 

preſented 
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preſented to him by the Grand Signior. The Perqui- 


ſites of his Office, beſides what is allowed him by the 
porte, are a Tenthjof; the Effects of all Pilgrims who die 
in the Journey. If this Officer behaves himſelf well, 
he gains the general Eſteem and Affection of the People; 
and it is ſaid his Perſon is accounted ſacred. _ 
Tas Tefterdar, or Lord High Treaſurer of the Tri- 
bute paid out of the Lands to the Grand Signior, is 
commonly continued in his Office for many Years, though 
likewiſe annually nominated. This Poſt is reckoned very 
honourable, though it is ſometimes given to one of the 
pooreſt Beys, to enable him to ſupport his Dignity, and 
frequently to a Bey of a peaceable Diſpoſition, and not 
given to Intrigues. 15201 5 | " | 
In every great Village there is a Caimacan, a Sort of 
Governor under the Caſhif, and who perhaps has ten or 
a dozen ſmall Villages within his Juriſdiction; each of 
which has a SHeck-Bellet, either a native Egyptian or an 
Arab. Theſe Caimacans, as well as the Caſhif, have 
enough to do to manage with the Arab Shecks, who in 


many Places have the real Power, and the Caſhif is 


obliged to make ſome leading Sheck his Friend hy Pre- 
ſents and Addreſs, in order to maintain his Authority. 
On the twenty-ninth Day of Auguſt, which is the firſt of 
the Coptic Year, all annual Officers are appointed by the 
Divan. | | 
Tu military Bodies in Egypt, eſpecially the Foot, 
which are the Jauixaries and Azabs, have a conſiderable 
Share in the Government; but the five Bodies of Horſe 
have no great Influence. The former are looked upon 
as the ProteQors of the People, who are moſt of them 
incorporated into one or other of thoſe Bodies; and 
their Faught Caia judges all things relating to thoſe un- 
der their Protection. If a Perſon apprehends he is 
wrong'd by one Body, he flies to the Protection of the 


- Other, and becomes a Member of it; which has occa- 


honed frequent Broils between them. Thus they have 
rendered themſelves independent even of the Baſhaw him- 
ſelf, in whoſe Divan they have always a Repreſentative, 
to oppoſe any thing as Occaſion requires; and when any 

" 3h Orders 
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Orders are ſent to the little Divans, if they do not like 
them, they return them unexecuted. Nay, they have 
uſurped a Power of depoſing the Baſhaw, and the Beys 
appoint a Governor in his'room, till another is ſent to 
Cairo by the Grand Sipnior. 

CATRO is under the Guard of the Fanizaries, and 
the Azabs have the Charge of the Country round the 
City. In the Night-time eſpecially, an Officer called the 
Walla patrols about the Streets of Cairo, who takes up 
all diſorderly Perſons, or ſuch as cannot give an Account 
of themſelves, and ſometimes cauſes their Heads to be 
cut off upon the Spot, if they are not under the Pro. 
tection of the Janixaries, or ſome of the military Bodies. 
But though this Officer is ſuch a Terror to Rogues, it is 
only to thoſe who are too poor to make him a Preſent, - 
without which he ſhews no Mercy, 

JusT1cE is adminiſtered in Egypt almoſt in the ſame 
Manner as in other Parts of the Turki/þ Dominions, fo 
that I ſhall not tire the Reader with much upon that 
Subject. A Cadileſkier, like a Lord High Chancellor, 
is ſent yearly from Conſtantinople to Grand Cairo, to whom 
an Appeal lies from the Sentence of the Cadis, or infe- 
rior Judges; and many Cauſes of Importance are brought 
immediately before him. The Court fits at the Houſe 
of his Deputy, who is called Natis. In different Parts 
of Cairo they have eight Cadis, who are ſent from thence 
to moſt other Towns by the Cadileſkier; but thoſe who 
adminiſter Juſtice at Alexandria, Roſetto, Damiata, and 
Gze, are annually ſent from Con/tantinople. 2 

W1TH regard to the Religion of the Ez yprians, as the 
Country is a Part of the Turkiþ Empire, Mahometaniſm, 
of which I have already given an ample Account*, may 
be looked upon as eftabiiſhed by Authority: But it ſeems 
neceſſary to ſay ſomething of the Coptis, who are Chri- 
ſtians, and undoubtedly the ancient Natives of Egypt. 
St. Mark is {aid to have firſt preached the Goſpel in this 
Country, and is reckoned the firſt Patriarch of Alexan- 
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gria. During the Times of Perſecution, many of the 
Chriſtians of Egypt retired to Coptos, once a famous City 
of the Thebaid, from whence they are commonly ſup- 
poſed to have been called Copris, Cophtis, or Cophts; but 
the Criticks are extremely divided about the Etymology 
as well as the Orthography of the Name. They re- 
mained in Union with the Catholic Church till the Time 
of their Patriarch Dieſcorus, who embraced in ſome mea- 
ſure the Opinion of Eutyches; which being condemned 
by the fourth Council held at Chalcedon, and ſeveral Em- 
perors endeavouring to ſuppreſs it, the Copris were treated 
with great Severity. Ever fince that Time they retain 
an implacable Hatred towards the Greets; and they have 
almoſt the ſame Averſion to all Franks or Europeans, 
which proceeds chiefly from the Endeavours of the 
Church of Nome to make them Converts. Thoſe who 
were on the orthodox Side of the Queſtion, and ſub- 
mitted to the Deciſions of the Council, were called Mel. 
thites, or Royaliſts, as being countenanced and ſupported 
by the Government at Con/tantinople, 
 Waegen the Mahometans attempted the Conqueſt of 
Egypt, they took part with the Coptis, who were glad to 
ſee the Greeks deſtroyed, and had a Hand, it is ſaid, in 
cutting ſeveral of them off; by which means they ingra- 
tated themſelves with the Conquerors, aud their Patri- 
arch was eſtabliſhed, as he is at preſent, by the ruling 
Powers. Thoſe of the Greet Communion, who remained 
here in Oppoſition to the Weſtern Church, have alſo their 
Patriarch to this Day, | 
Tre Ceremonies of the Coptic Church are ſomething 
hke thoſe of the Greeks; but the Copzis ſeem to be the 
moſt irreverent and careleſs in their Devotions of all the 
Eaſtern Chriſtians. Both Prieſts and People are exceed- 
ingly ignorant, inſomuch that many of the former can- 
not read their Liturgies, but get their long Offices by 


| rote, by hearing them frequently repeated. Their Li- 


turgies are in the ancient Copzic Language, which is un- 
doubtedly the Egyptian, though much corrupted, eſpeci- 
ally by a Mixture of Greet, that was introduced among 
3 L 3 them 
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them during the Time of the Prolemres*.' The Coptic is 
now a dead Language, the Arabic having taken its Place 

throughout all Zzzp: ; nor is it underſtood by the, Coprir, 
not even their Prieſts, to any Degree of Perfection; ma- 


ny of whom are not able to read it, as J have juſt ob- 


ſerved. FRF 


In their Divine Service they read the Epiſtles and 
Goſpels twice, once in Coptic, and once in Arabic. They 
uſe the Liturgies of St. Bafil, St. Gregory, and St. Cyril; 
but moſt commonly the firſt, as being the ſhorteſt. They 
adminiſter the Sacrament on Sundays and Holidays, of 
which laſt they have a great Number; and alſo on Wed. 
neſdays and Fridays, and every Day in Lent. Their Man- 
ner of baptizing is by plunging the Child three times in- 
to the Water, after which they confirm it, and the Prieſt 
dipping his Finger in conſecrated Wine puts it to the 
Child's Mouth, this Ceremony being generally performed 


after the Celebration of the Euchariſt. A Boy 


15 not 


baptized till forty Days after his Birth, nor a Girl till 
twenty- four; the Mother, who muſt aſſiſt at the Baptiſm, 
Being obliged to ſtay at home ſo long after her Delivery. 
If the Child be ſick it is brought to Church, (for Bap- 
tiſm at home is not allowed of) and laid on a Cloth near 
the Font, into which the Prieft dips his Hands, and rubs 
it all over: But if the Child be ſo ill that it cannot be 
brought, they anoint it at home, inſtead of baptizing it, 
having a particular Form for that Purpoſe. They give 


* Notwithſtanding the Coptic 
Language has been thus corrupt- 


ed, it ſtills bears evident Marks of 


primitive Antiquity in its Strue- 
ture, wherein it differs ſo widely 
from all the Oriental and Eure- 
pean Languages, that it is impoſ- 
ſible to conceive it derived from 
any of them: For the Coptis nei- 
ther decline their Nouns, nor con- 
jugate their Verbs, (not even thoſe 


ef foreign Extracts)otherwiſe than 


by prefixing particles, ſometimes 
of one, ſometimes of more Sylla- 


bles, and ſometimes of a ſingle 


Skill and Labour. 


Letter, which denote the Caſe, 


Gender, Number, and Perſon ; 
ſeveral of them being often juin'd 
together in one Word, and the 
primitive Word uſually placed 
laſt, So that the Difficulty of 
this Tongue conſiſts in the inere- 
dible Combination of the Words 
and Particles, in the Change of 
the Vowels, and in tranſpoſing 
the middle Part of the Word, and 
adding of ſervile Letters; to di- 
ſtinguiſh all which requires great 
Univer ſa 
Hiſtzry, Vol. I. p. 226. 
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Abſolution at Extreme UnQion, and anoint all the Peo- 
ple preſent, to keep Evil Spirits from entering into them. 
They pray for the Dead, and yet they have a Notion 


that in forty Days the Soul goes to Heaven. In their 


Veneration for their Pictures of Saints they imitate the 
Greeks; but they have no Statues, except a Crucihx, - 
They ftritly abſtain from Blood, and from Things 
ſtrangled. EP 

IT is remarkable, that the Copris circumciſe their 
Children when they are about ten Years old; but if I 
am rightly inform'd, they do not do it on a religious Ac- 
count. At eight or nine Years of Age they make Dea- 
cons, who always receive the Sacrament when it is ad- 
miniſtered, They obſerve ſeveral Faſts, as well as the 
Chriſtians of the Greek Communion ; in ſome of which 
they not only abſtain from Fleſh, (whereof they eat very 
little at any time) but from Eggs, Milk, Butter, Oil, &c: 
and live chiefly upon Vegetables. At ſeven or eight 
Years of Ape their Children are frequently eſpouſed, and 
the Marriage conſummated at eleven or twelve. The Huſ- 
band may eaſily procure a Divorce, either on account of 


| Adultery, long Sickneſs, or almoſt any Diſagreement, and 


obtain Leave from the Patriarch to marry again. But if 
ſuch Licence be refuſed, and their own Clergy will not 
marry the Divorced to another, the Parties ſometimes 
have recourſe to the Cadi, who makes no Scruple to do it; 
and this is practiſed by the Chriftians in all Parts of the 
Turkiſh Dominions. 0 

Tu Trade of Egypt, eſpecially that of Cairo, is very 
conſiderable, though not ſo great as it was before the 
Diſcovery of a Way to the Paft- Indies by the Cape of 
Good Hope. At preſent, ſeveral Sorts of Indian Goods are 
dearer in Egypt than they are in England, being brought 
great part of the Way by Land. The Exportation of 
Coffee and Rice, except it be to other Parts of the Turki/þ 
Empire, is prohibited; and yet it is often connived at, 
when Preſents are made to proper Perſons. Flax is ex- 
ported to Leghorn, and all over Turkey; and their Cottons 
are ſent chiefly to Marſeillet. Many Indian Drugs, and 
ſome of the Growth of Egypt, are ſent from thence to 
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different Parts of Europe. Great Quantities of Linen- 
Cloth are likewiſe exported to France, Traly, Algiers, and 
all over the Orlomax Dominions. Italian Silks, and Eng. 
biſh, French, and Venetian Cloth is imported into Egypt; 
alſo Engliſh Tin, and many Sorts of ſmall Wares from 
France, Venice, and Con/lantinople. From the laſt- men- 
tioned City they are ſupplied with Furs, and all Sorts of 
Copper Veſlels and Plate, which are tinned over, and 
are very much in Uſe. Their Iron they bring from Sa- 
bnica, the Exportation whereof out of Turkey is ſtrictly 
Prohibited. From Alia Minor they have Carpets, raw 
Silks from Syria, and many Things of the woollen Ma- 
nufacture from Barbary, | 

Tuk Manufactures of Egypt are moſtly conſumed in 
the Country, except the Linens above-mentianed. Thoſe 
of the woollen Kind are ſcarce any thing .but un-napped 
Carpets, uſed to cover their Seats or Sofas. The raw 
Silk they import 1s worked up in large Handkerchiefs for 
Women's Veils; and they alſo make a rich Sort, which 
are wrought with Gold and Flowers of ſeveral Colours, 
uied by the Ladies to throw over the Preſents they ſend 
10 one another; and ſometimes to cover Cuſhions and 
Things of that Nature. Great Variety of Sattinets and 
Taffetas are manufactured in Cairo, in Imitation of thoſe 
of India, but the beſt are but indifferent. At Ręſetta they 
make abundance of ſtriped Linens, uſed chiefly about 
Beds, as a Defence againſt Gnats in the Night-time. A 
coarſe ſtrong Linen, uſed for Sheets, is made at Cairo and 
in the adjacent Villages; but the very beſt that the 
Country affords is manufactured about Damiata. 

Nor only in Cairo, but moſt Parts of Egypt, the cu- 
rious mechanical Arts are generally in the Hands of the 
Chriſtians. Jewellers, Silver-ſmiths, and ſuch Artificers, 
have full Employment here, in making the ſeveral Or- 
naments worn by the Women, and about the Trappings 
of their Horſes. One Reaſon why the Women in Egypt, 
and other Parts of the Turk; Dominions, endeavour to 
make their Apparel as rich and valuable as poſſible, is, 
hecauſe upon theDeath of the Huſband, if there are any 
Children, the Law allaws the Widow nothing more on 
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ker Cloths, Jewels, and other Equipage, unleſs parti- 
cular Donations have been made her; inſomuch that they 
are frequently fold to maintain the poor Woman after her 
Huſband's Deceaſe. The Egyptian Pebbles, uſed for the 
Handles of Knives, Snuff- boxes, and other Toys, are 
wrought and polithed at Cairo in great Perfection. The 
Turners make wooden Lattices for Windows in a very cu- 
rious and beautiful Manner; and they have ſome both of 
Iron and Braſs, of extraordinary Workmanſhip, which 
are placed. before the Windows of their Moſques. But 
upon the whole, the Preference is given to the Artificers 
of Conſtantinople, and whatever comes from that Capital 
is much eſteemed in Egypt. | 
I Have already faid fo much of the Manners and 
Cuſtoms of the. Turks, that it would be needleſs to add 
any thing here upon that Subject; but it may not be 


amiſs to mention a few Particulars relating to the Arabs 


and Mahometan Natives of the Country, It is almoſt a 


general Cuſtom amongit them to wear a large Blanket, 


either white or brown, and in Summer a blue and white 
Cotton Sheet, which is alſo uſed by the Chriſtians. Put- 
ting one Corner of it over the left Shoulder, they bring 
it behind, and under the right Arm, which is left bare 
and at liberty for Action. Inferior People, inſtead of the 
Turbant, wear a red woollen Cap, which comes cloſe to 
the Head. The Dreſs of the Egyptian Women has ſome- 
thing in it very odd and diſagreeable, being a large Gar- 
ment of blue Linen or Cotton, like a Surplice ; and be- 
fore their Faces and Breaſt hangs a Sort of Bib, which is 
joined to their Head-Dreſs by a Tape that goes acroſs the 
Nofe juſt below the Eyes, for which Holes are left to 
look through. People of better Faſhion, who wear this 
Garment of Silk, have a large black Veil, and cover their 
Faces with Gauze; or if they leave any Part of them ex- 
poſed to View, they generally cover the Mouth and one 
Eye, to ſhew the whole Face being reckoned a great In- 
decency. Some Ladies wear over the upper Part of their 
Faces a Covering made of black Horſe-hair, which is ſo 


| contrived, that they can ſee others without being ſeen di- 


ſtincly themſelves. 00 
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THERE are Women who go about the Streets with 
their Faces bare, dancing, ſinging, and playing on ſome 
Inſt ument; and yet theſe are not reckoned of the lewdeſt 


Sort neither, for there are common Strumpets, who are 


in a manner licenſed, and pay a Tribute for the Liberty 
of following their Profeflion. On account of a Prophecy 
they have, that Cairo will be taken by a Woman on 
horſeback, the Women are not permitted to ride on 
Horſes; but it is common enough to fee them on Aſſes 
in the Streets of Cairo; and they uſe Stirrups, which it 
is reckoned diſhonourable for a Man to do when he 
mounts that Animal. 

The Eg yptians are frugal in their Manner of living, 
ſeldom eating any Meat, nor do they often drink ſtrong 
Liquors, though the Turks have introduced the Uſe of 
them inſtead of Laudanum, which was formerly more in 
vogue amongſt them than it is at preſent. The loweſt 
Sort of People make a kind of Beer of Barley without 
being malted, and put ſomething into it to make it in- 
toxicate; but though they make it ferment, it is thick 
and grows ſour in a few Days. The Coptis in particular, 
and the middling People among the Arabs, live very 
poorly ; but ſuch of the Arabs as have Ability are re- 
markable for their Generoſity and Hoſpitality, by which 
they maintain much of their Intereſt. Even one of their 


Chiefs or Princes will dine before his Door, and invite ail 


that paſs to come and partake with him, the very Beg- 


gars not excepted. If any one goes to an Arab's Houſe 


or Tent, Bread is immediately made, (which is done as 
often as they eat) and the Gueſt 1s ferved with four 
Milk and Cucumbers in it, fried Eggs and Oil to dip the 
Bread in, ſalt Cheeſe like Curds, and ſuch-hke Enter- 
tainment. Tt is a Sort of an Affront not to ſtay and eat; 
and they reckon it a great Favour to come to their 
Houſes, and put yourſelf, as it were, under their Pro- 
tection. Whoever viſits another, and eats with him, if 
there has been any Quarrel or Animoſity between them, 
all is immediately forgotten; but if the Viſiter refuſes to 
partake of the Coffee, or whatever is offered him, it ſhews 


a Continuance of his Reſentment. 
I cannorT 
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I cannoT help mentioning a ſtrange Superſtition which 
prevails among the Mahemetans in Egypt, eſpecially the 
Arab, who have a great Veneration for Fools and mad 
People, eſteeming them as Saints, kiſſing their Hands, 
and ſhewing them the greateſt Regard. Of this Sort of 
Saints there are ſome Women, but moſt of them are Men, - 
and perhaps more Hypocrites than Fools, who affe&t 
ridiculous Dreſſes, and have the Impudence to enter the 
Houſes of Perſons of the greateſt Diſtinction, fit down to 
Dinner whether invited or not, and depart without any 
Ceremony; and it is looked upon as a Bleſſing to receive 
a Viſit from theſe People. But what is moſt abominable 
is, that ſome of them go about the Streets entirely naked, 
and are guilty of many other Indecencies. | 
BEFORE I leave Egypr, the Method J have hitherto 
obſerved requires me to take a ſhort View of the Hiſtory 
of this Country. The Fg yp7ians are undoubtedly a very 
ancient Nation, but being ignorant of their true Deſcent, 
they have laid Claim to an extravagant Antiquity, and 
have given us a Catalogue of their Princes, ſome of 
whom, if our Account of Time be right, muſt have lived 
ſeveral thoufand Years before the Creation. The Country 
was called Chemia by its ancient Inhabitants, and is ſup- 
poſed to have taken its Name from Cham or Ham the Son 
of Noah, being more than once ſtiled in the Book of 
P/alms the Land of Ham. However, it is generally de- 
noted in Scripture by the Name of the Land of Mi/raim, 
from whence the Arab:ans and other Orientalis ſtill call it 
Meſr, which the Greeks write Me/re and Meſtræa. If 
therefore Ham himſelf did not make any Settlement in 
this Country, there is no doubt but M:/raim peopled it 
with his own Iſſue; and he is ſuppoſed by ſeveral to be 
the ſame that is called Menes in profane Hiſtory, who is 
univerſally allowed to have been the firſt King of Egypt. 
Ir would be a vain Attempt, and utterly inconſiſtent 
with my preſent Deſign, to endeavour to adjuſt the Eg yp- 
tian Chronology, and reconcile the vaſt Diſagreement 
that we find among the ſeveral Writers who have given 
us a Series of the Egyptian Princes from the moſt early 
Times, After all the Labours of the Learned upon this 
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Subject, we are ſtil! left in Uncertainty and Confuſion ; 
it may therefore be ſufficient for our Purpoſe to obſerve, 
that if we allow Menes to be the ſame with Miſraim the 
Son of Ham, we ſhall fix the Eſtabliſhment of the Zo yp. 
tian Monarchy about the Year of the World 1816, or 
2188 Years before our Saviour. From this Time Egypt 
was governed by a long Succeſſion of Kings, of whom 
we have very imperfect and contradictory Accounts, and 
moſt of them are tranſmitted to us only by their Names. 
THe Obfcurity of the Egyptian Hiſtory and Chronology 
begins to clear up a little about ſix hundred and ſeventy 
Years before the Chriſtian Era, I mean in the Reign of 
P/ammitichus, who was ſucceeded by his Son Nechus, the 
| Pharaoh Necho of the Scriptures. In the next Century, 
i. e. in the Year before Chrift 525.) P/ammenitus bein 

then upon the Throne, Camby/es King of Perſia made an 
entire Conqueſt of Egypt, and united it to the Perſſan 
Empire. The Egyptians continued under this Subjec- | 
tion, though not without ſome Attempts to regain their 
Liberty, till the Reign of Darius Nethus, when being 
headed by Amyrtæus they drove the Perfrans out of the 
Country, and advanced their Deliverer to the Throne. 
The Kingdom for ſome time maintained its Independency, 
but was again reduced by Ochus King of Perſia, and re- 
mained ſubject to that Monarchy till Darius Codomanus 
was defeated by Alexander the Great, when it fell under 
the Power of that Prince, with the reſt of the Provinces 

of the Perfan Empire. 22 | 
Arz the Death of Alexander, Ptolemy the Son of 
Lagus found Means to aſcend the Throne of Egypt, and 
once again render it an independent Kingdom. The 
Kings his Succeſſors all bore the Name of Ptolemy, and 
in this Line it continued for about three hundred Years, 
the laſt Sovereign being the famous Cleopatra, after whoſe 
Death the Country became a Roman Province. Upon 
the Diviſion of the Empire, Egypt fell to the Lot of the 
Eaſtern Emperors, to whom it continued ſubject till the 
Reign of Heraclius, when it was taken from them by the 
Saracens or Arabians, and was governed by Caliphs of Ba- 
8z/on; but at length the Eg yprians ſet up a Caliph of their 
| | .. own 
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own, called the Caliph of Cairo, to whom the Saracens 
of 4frick and Spain were ſubject. 

ABOUT the Year 1160, A/areddin, or Sarracon, Ge- 
neral of Norradin the Saracen Sultan of Damaſcus, ſub- 
dued the Kingdom of Egypt, in which he was ſucceeded 
by the victorious Saladin, who alſo reduced Damaſeus,. 
Me/opotamia and Paleſtine under his Power. Some ſay 
that this Prince eſtabliſhed a Body of Troops in Egypt like 
the preſent Janizaries, compoſed of the Sons of Chri- 
ſtians taken in War, or purchas'd of the Tartars, to whom 
he gave the Name of Mamalukes, or Slaves, for that 1s 
the Meaning of the Word ; but others give a different 
Account of their Original. Be that as it will, theſe 
Mamalukes about the Middle of the thirteenth Century 
diſpoſſeſſed the Poſterity of Saladin, and uſurped the Go- 

vernment. | | 
Tu firſt King or Sultan of the Mamaluke Race was 
Turquemenius, whoſe Succeſſors were engaged in continual 
Wars againſt the Chriſtians of Syria and Paleftzne, till 
they had entirely deprived them of their Poſſeſſions in 
thoſe Countries. The Mamaluke Government was elec- 
| tive, and no Son could ſucceed his Father in the Throne. 
| Hiſtory reckons up fixteen of theſe Princes; the laſt of 
whom, Tonombeius the Second, was conquered and put to 
Death by the Txr4i/þ Emperor Selim about the Year 1517, 
and, as ſome ſay, hanged up at one of the Gates of Cazrs. 
Gazelle, a Grandee of the Mamalukes, maintained a War 
for ſome time againſt Selim, but was at length defeated, 
and Egypt made a Province of the Oztoman Empire, as it 

ſtill remains. . 
Havinc reeovered my former State of Health, and_ 
the neceſſary Preparations being made for our Return to 
England, on the zoth of January 1734-5, we departed 

from Cairo, and took Boat for Raſerto. After four Days 
pleaſant failing down the Canopic Branch of the Nie, 
without any thing remarkable occurring, we arrived at 
that City, which ſtands a few Miles from the Sea, on the 
Weſt Side of the River. This Town is called Rachid 
by the Eg yptians, who reckon it one of the moſt pleaſant 
Places in Egypt; and indeed the fruitful Country of Delia 
/ | on 
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on the other Side of the Vile, and two beautiful Iſlands a 
little below the Town, make the Proſpect very delight. 
ful; to ſay nothing of the fine Gardens and Groves of 
Palm-Trees, with which its Neighbourhood is impraved. 
It is about two Miles in Length, and is a Place of briſk 
Trade, having a great Linen Manufactory; and all Eu- 
ropean Merchandiſe is brought hither by Sea from Alexan- 
aria, and put into other Boats to be carried to Cairo, as 
Goods brought from Cairo are here put into large Boats 
to be ſent to Alexandria. The Trade of Europe with the 


A 4 City of Cairo being thus carried on through this Channel, 


it keeps great Numbers of Hands employed, and the Eu- 
ropeans have their Vice-Conſuls and Factors here to tranſ- 
act their Buſineſs. The Town is well ſupplied with Pro- 
viſions, and the Water is good, except when the North 
Wind blows very ſtrong, or the Vile is at the loweſt, for 
then it is a little brackiſh, e 

AFTER a ſhort Stay at Roſetto we ſet out for Alexan- 
#ria, travelling Weſtward over a ſandy Plain, where they 
have erected Pillars at proper Diſtances to ſhew the Way, 
which it would otherwiſe be difficult to find. Having 
croffed this Deſart, we came to a Ferry called Madea, 
where there 1s a Kane for the Reception of Travellers. 
The Paſſage is over the Outlet of a Lake, which was 
probably the Mouth of the Canopic Branch of the Nile; 
and hereabouts we may fuppoſe ſtood the ancient Hera- 
clium. We took our Repoſe at the Kane, and croſſing 
the Water in the Morning, we continued our Journey in 
the ſame Weſterly Direction, leaving Bikeer or Bikiere 
about a League to our Right, where the City of Canopus 
is ſuppoſed to have been ſituated. Pn 

In a few Hours we arrived at Alexandria, or Scandarea, 
as it is now (called, a once famous and flouriſhing City, 
built by Alexander the Great when he went to conſult the 
Oracle of Jupiter Ammon. The old City is entirely 
ruined, but the ancient Walls, which are beautifully built 
of hewn Stone, are moſt of them ſtanding, with Turrets 
at convenient Diſtances. The new City is built on the 
Strand to the North, without the Walls; and though 
upon the Whole it makes but a mean Appearance, 8 
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find in 1t a great Variety of Pillars, moſtly Granite, and 
many Fragments of Columns of beautiful Marble, all 
Tokens of the Grandeur and Magnificence of the ancient 
City, from the Ruins whereof they were taken. The 
: Ciſterns, which were built under the Houſes of Alexandria 
4 to receive the Waters of the Nile brought by a Canal 
from the Canopic Branch, are many of them entire, and 
ſtill ſerve for the ſame Purpoſe. The Pillar, commonly 
called Pompey's Pillar, is a fine Piece of Antiquity, which 
is ftill ſtanding on a little Eminence, about a Quarter of a 
Mile to the South of the old Walls; but upon what Oc- 
caſion it was erected is uncertain. It is of red Granite, 
about a hundred and fourteen Feet high, with a Corin- 
thian Capital, the Leaves whereof are not at all indented, 
The Shaft, which is nine Feet in Diameter, and almoſt 
ninety in Height, is of one entire Stone, and the Baſe 
and Pedeſtal of another. It ſtands on a Foundation 
conſiſting of ſeveral Pieces of Stone and Marble, ſome of 
which have been dug away, which makes it ſurprizing 
how ſuch a vaſt Weight is ſupported. = 
TRE Ifſland of Pharos, on which ſtood the famous 
Watch-Town or Light-houſe of the ſame Name, which 
was reckoned one of the Wonders of the World, is now 
joined to the Continent ; and probably the Light-houſe 
was ſituated where the Caſtle is at preſent, at the Entrance 
of the New Port, ſome Pillars being diſcernible there- 
abouts at the Bottom of the Water, which perhaps are 
the Remains of that ſuperb Structure. The preſent City 
of Alexandria has two Ports, being ſituated exactly be- 
tween them; one of which is called the New Port, and 
is appropriated to the Ships of Chriſtendom; the other 
the Old Port, into which Turkiſh Veſſels only are admit- 
ted. The former is what Strabo calls the Great Port, 
and the latter the Port of Eunoſtus. 
AMONGST the curious Remains of Antiquity to be ſeen 
at Alexandria may be reckoned the Catacombs, and alſe 
two Obeliſks, one of which is broken, Part of it lying 
upon the Ground. The Patriarchal Chair in the Church 
of the Coptic Convent is another thing uſually ſhewn to 
Strangers, and the Greeks boaſt of their being P_ 
Or , 
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of the Stone on which St. Catharine ſuffered Martyrdom, 
with other Curioſities of the ſame Nature. But we bad 
not half Time enough to take a View of every thing in 
this City, and its Neighbourhood, that 1s worth a Tra. 
veller's Obſervation, the Ship which was to carry us to 
Europe ſetting Sail a Week ſooner than we expected, 
With ſome ReluQance therefore we embarked the 4th of 
February on board a Ship bound for Marſeilles, where we 
landed the 27th of the ſame Month, and waited a Week 
for a Paſſage to England. This ſhort Time was ſpent very 
agreeably in the Company of our good Friend and Fellow. 
Traveller M. Du Marais, of whom we took our Leave 
the 5th of March, and ſailed for London, where we ar- 
rived in good Health on the 12th of April 1735, ſincerely 
thankful to that gracious Being who had preſerved us 
through the Courſe of our long Travels, and reſtored us 
ſafe to our native Country. NETS 
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N. B. The Numeral Letters denote the Volume, and 
the Figures the Page of that Volume. 


BDALONYMUS, re- 
markable Account of 

his Advancement to 
the Throne of Sidon, i. 191, 


1 
Abel's Tomb, i. 137. 


Aceldama, or Field of Blood, 
11. 46. 

Acre, or Acra, Deſeription of 
it, i. 223, 224. its Hiſtory, 
225. Story of an Abbeſs 
and her Nuns there, ibid. 
Roads from thence to Feru- 
ſalem, 227. the Author ſets 
out from thence in company 
with the French Conſul, 236. 

Adonis, River, why it ſome- 
times appears red, 1, 173, 
3 . 

Alcæus, i. 2. 


Alexander the Great, a vaſt- 


Admirer of Homer's Iliad, 
1. 42. Inſtance of the un 
happy Influence that Poem 


had upon him, 42, 43. 


propoſes to rebuild the Tem- 
ple at Epheſus, 76. 
Alexandria, naw Scandarea, 
built by Alexander the Great, 
11. 254. the old City en- 
tirely ruined, except the 
Walls, ibid. Situation and 
Appearance of the new 
City, ibid. ancient Ciſterns, 
many of them entire, 255. 


Pompey's Pillar, ibid. Iſle of 
Pharos, ibid. the two Ports, 
ibid. Catacombs, ibid. Obe · 
lifks, ibid. many other Curio- 
ſities to be ſeen there, 256. 
Alhenna, Shrub, ii. 173. . 
Alogians, ancient Hereticks, 
1. 65. 
Angora, its Goats with fine 
white Hair, i. 17. > 
Anti-Libanus, i. 127, 136. 
Apelles, famous Painter, a 
Native of Cos, 1. 92. highly 
eſteemed by Alexander the. 
Great, ibid. that Monarch's 
Judgment of a fine Horſe 
painted by Apelles, 93. this 
Artiſt's Qpinion of Proto- 
Fenes, 102. | 
Arabia Peiræa, its Natural 
Hittory, ii. 219-—221-. 
Arabs, deſcended from I/mael, 
ii. 221. their Character, ibid. 
roving Life, 222. their Per- 
ſons, Arms, and Habits, 223. 
how juſtice is adminiſtered 
amongſt them, ibid. their 
Religion, 224. 
Arecca, or Erec, i. 159 
Arion, Muſician, his Story, 


i 44 | 

Aſs. the Species that Cleopatra 
is ſuppoſed to have made uſe 
of, ii. 184. 

Ahlum, what, i. 77. 


. 


B. 


BaAlbect, ſuppoſed to be the 
ancient Heliopolis, i. 127. 
noble Remains of a Heatlien 
Temple and other Buildings, 
128. the Temple, which is 
almoſt entire, particularly 
deſcribed, 129—1 32. Stones 
of a prodigious Size, 132. 
Ruins of a ſuppoſed Palace, 
133—135. 

Barrady, River, i. 137, 138, 
anciently called Chry/orrhoas, 
139. 

Baſiliſt, or Cockatrice, ii. 183. 
eer, Town ſo called, i. 247. 

Bell- Mount, a Greek Convent, 
1. 172, 

Beroot, the ancient Berytus, 
1 175, 176. Palace and 
Gardens of the Emir Fac— 
cardine, 176, 177. Walls of 
the Town, 179. | 

Bethony, ii. 18. 

Bethel, whereabouts it was, 
i. 247. | 

Bethlehem, Curioſities in the 
Way between that Place and 
Feru/alem, ii. 40--32. much 
refortef{ to by Pilgrims, 32. 
Deſcription of a Church there 
built over the ſuppoſed Place 
of our Savlour's Nativity, 
32—34. remarkable Places 
in the Neighbourhood of 
Bethlehem, 34—37. | 

Betis, Governor of Gaza, in- 
humanly treated by Alexan- 
der the Great, i. 42, 43. 

Bias, Grecian Sage, ſome Ac- 
count of him, 1. 47. 

Brain-Stone, ii. 202. 

Bulace, ii. 122. 

Byblus, Heathen Superſtitions 
there, i. 174. 


E. 


" AIRO, (Grand) its Situa- 


tion, Extent, and Num- 
ber of Inhabitans, ii. 122, 
Regulations for its Security, 
123. its private Buildings, i- 
bid. Bagnios and Moſques, 


124 — 126. Churches 126. 


old Jeauiſb Synagogue, ibid. 
the Khalis, or Canal, 127. 
the Caſtle, 128. Joſeph's 
Hall, ibid. Foſeph's Well de- 
ſcribed, 129, 130. Aque- 
duct, 130. magnificent 
Tombs, 131. Air of Cairo, 
190. Plague ſometimes makes 
great Ravages there, 193. its 
Symptoms, ibid. ſome Con- 
jectures as to its Origin, and 
the Reaſon of its ſudden Ceſ- 
ſation in Egypt, 194, 195, 
the Government of Egypt in 
the Hands of the Baſhaw of 
Cairo, 241. the City guard- 
by Fanizaries, 244. its 
Trade, Manufactures, and 
Artificers, 247—249. 

Cairo, (Old) Granaries there 
called Joſeph's, ii. 133. its 
Buildings in general, 26. its 
Caltle, 16. 

Calantra, i. 38. 

Calvary, Mount, ii. 4. 3 
Church there, 5, 6. 


Camel, Account of that A- 


nimal, ii. 179, 196. 
Canobine, 1. 121. 
Caphar, what, 1. 136. 
Caprification, Method of cul- 
tivating and ripening Figs 
in Scio, i. 30—33. | 
Carmel, Mount, ſuppoſed to 
have been the Reſidence of 
the Prophet Elijah, i. 236. 
remarkable Stones, 238. 
| Car- 
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Carmeliies, i. 236. 

Caſtro, i. 1. 

Cataracts of the Nite, i It. 159, 
160. | 

Caibarine, 
of, tic 275. 

Cayſten, River, i. 70. 

Ceraſtes, a Viper, 11. 183. 

Certificate granted to Pilgrims 
by the Father Guardian of 
the Latin Convent of Jeru- 


St.) Mountain 


alem, to ſhew that they have 


viſited the holy Places there, 
11. 115. 

Chameleon deſcribed, and the 

Opinion of Naturalifts con- 

cerning the Manner of its 
changing its Colour, i. 

20—23. thoſe in Egypt, ii. 
18 5. 

Chickens, Egyptian Method of 
Hatching them in ane, i. 
17, LO3: 

CYyt9, or Chios. See Sel, 

Climax, Mountain, i. 175. 

Coptis, or Cophts, Egyptian 
Chriſtians, 11. 244. their 
Liturgies, Sacraments, Faſts, 
Sc. 245 - 247. the Coptic 
Language, 246. 

Cornuoopia, what, i. 13. 


Cos, or Cors, Iſland, called 


Lango by the Franks, and 
Stanchio by the Turks, i. $7. 


its Wines, 1b. gave Birth to 


Hippocrates, 88. and to Apel- 
les, 92. 

Crocodile, worſhipped by the 
ancient Egyptiaus, ii. 156. 
3 bo that Animal. 


Croifde, what, 1. 113. how 
many have been undertaken 
for the Conqueſt of the Holy 
Land, 114. 

Gracificion, on 1 that 


Puniſhment was infficted, i. 
221. 

Cyprus, i. 109. its chief Towns 
avd Ports, 111. Air and 
Rivers, 112. Product, 7b. 
Manners of the People, 113. 
Hiſtory of the Ifland, 113— 
119. 


D. 6 
DAraſcus, fine View of it 


from a neighbouring 
Mountain, i. 137. how the 
Inhabitants cleanſe the Chan- 
nels that convey Water to 
their Gardens, 138. Deſerip- 
tion of its private and pub- 
lick Buildings, 140—143. 
large Hoipital, Bagnio, and 
Coffee-houſe in its Neigh- 
bourhocd, 143, 144. Houſe 
of Ananias, 144. of Judas, 
with whom St. Paul 3 
145. Street called Straig 
the Acts, 144. Place of St, 
Paul's Viſion, 145. where he 
was let down in a Baſket, 
15. Tomb of St. George the 
Porter, who favoured the 

Apoſtle's Eſcape, ibid. the 
Soil of the Country, 148. 
Provifions, ib. Garriſon and 
Fortifications of the City, 
1b. its Trade and Artificers, 
149. Hiſtory, 161—172. 

Damaſteening, what, 1. 149. 

Damiata, large City upon a 
Branch of the Nile, ii. 119. 
its Inhabitants averſe to Eu- 
ropeans, ibid. 

Dardonelles, all outward- 
bound Ships obliged to ſtop 
there 1. x. 

Date-Tree deſcribed, and how 
propagated, ii. 174, 175. 
Qualities of its Fruit, 176. 

Dead 


Dead Sea, Nature of the 
Ground about it, ii. 23. re- 
markable Property of black 
Pebbles found near it, 24. 
Qualities of its Water, ibid. 

its Bitumen, ibid. how this 

Sea is ſuppoſed to have been 
formed, 25. ſaid to change 
its Colour three times a Day, 
26. Apples of Sodom ſaid to 

grow on its Borders, ib. whe- 
ther it diſcharges as much 
Water by Evaporation as it 

receives, 27. 

Delta, why ſo called, ii. 121. 
its Fertility, 7b. 

Derwiſes, Convent of them 
near Grand Cairo, ii. 131. 
no dancing ones in Egypt, 

132. 

Dothan, i. 235. 

Dromedary, its Swiftneſs, ii. 
180. 

Druſer, their Origin and Re- 

ligion, i. 176. 35 

Dumez, or Pharaoh's Fig- 

Tree, ii. 174. 


E. | 
Z B A L. Mountain, 1. 
244. 


Eden, a ſmall Village, i. 121. 
Garden o,, or Terreſtrial Para- 
diſe, the various Opinions 
concerning its Situation exa- 
mined, 150—160. Signifi- 
cation of the Word Eder, 
152. Moſes's Deſcription of 
it, ibid. the pleaſing Variety 
of the Garden deſcribed by 
Milton, 160. | 


Egypt, in what Seaſon of the 


Year it appears moſt beauti- 
ful, ii. 120, 170. Superſti- 
tion of its ancient Inhabi- 
tants, 156. Cauſe of its Fer- 
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tility, 159. how the Egyp- 
tiaus water their Gardens 
and Plantations, 167. the 
Country has been raiſed b 
the Mud left by the Nile, 
168. its Harveſts, 169. Ve- 
getables, 171—176. Ani— 
mals, 176—186. ſome of its 
Curioi:ties, 186—189, Cli- 
mate, 187. Diſeaſes to which 
its Inhabitants are ſubject, 
191, 192. its Government, 
241. Religion, 244. its Trade, 
Manufactures, and Artifi- 
cers, 2479—249. Dreſs and 
Diet of the Natives, 249, 2 50. 
they look upon Fools and 
mad People as Saints, 251, 
Hiſtory of Egypt, 2 512 53. 
Elim, 11, 203. | 
Eliſba, goes to Damaſcus to de- 
clare Hazael King, i. 167. 
Embalming. See Mummy-Pits. 


Emir Hadge, his Office and 


Perquiſites, ii. 242. 
Emmaus, n. 115. 


Endor, where Saul conſulted 


the Witch, i. 232. Enquiry 

into the Reality of Samurl's 
Apparition at that Time, 
23J2—=—=2.3 4» 

Epheſus, i. 69. its Plain, 70. 
Caſtle or Citadel, 7 1. Church 
of St. John the Evangeliſt, 
72. Ruins of an Aquedu& 
and Circus, 72, 73. of the 
Temple of Diana, 74. that 
famous Structure burnt by 


Heroſtratus, 75. rebuilt, and 


by whom, 76. its Privilege 
of Aſylum, 77. St. Paul's Pri- 
ſon, 79. Hiſtory of Epheſus, 
79—82 | 
Epiſteme, Mount, 11. 218. 
Eſdiaelom, Plain of, i. 239+ 
ERteſian Winds, ii. 165. 
Eunuch, 
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Eunuch, Fountain where they 
ſay the Ethiopian Eunuch was 
baptized by Philtp, ii. 38. 

Euphrates, River, Etymology 


of the Name, i. 157. 


* 


[ 4magufta, 1. 110. 


Fig- tree, (Pharaoh's) ii. 
174. Method of cultivating 
Figs in Scio, i. 30o—33. 

Fungus, of the Red Sea, ii. 
202 
| G. 

Erizim, Mount, i. 244. 

Samaritan Temple upon 
it, 245. | 

Geſbur, Kingdom of Syria, 
3. 36k, | | 

Gethſemane, Garden of, ii. 54. 

Gibyle, the Byblus of the Greeks, 
1. 173. ſuppoſed by Mr. 

Maundrell to be the Country 
of the Giblites mentioned in 
Scripture, ibid. 

Gixe, or Geexa, ii. 134. . 

Glaſs, from whence the Hint 
of making it was taken, and 
by whom, i. 236. 

Goads of an extraordinary Size 


made uſe of in the Holy Land, 
11. 4 | 


Goat's-Hair, of Angora, the 


fineſt in the World, 1. 17. 
Greek Monk very hearty at a 
hundred and twenty Years 
of Age, who had never 
drank any Liquor but Wine 
and Brandy, 1. 60. Igno- 


rance of the preſent Greek 


Phyſicians, 91. Origin of the 
Greek Alphabet, 182. 

Grottoes, Obſervation of Mr. 
Maundrell's relating to them, 
ii. 55. 


H. 
FJ fmath, Kingdom of Sy- 
ria, i. 161. i 
Heliopolis, Ruins of that City, 
ii. 121. 
Hinnom, Valley of, ii. 46. 
Hippocrates, Prince of Phy- 
ſicians, a Native of Cos, i. 
87, 88. invited by Artaxer- 
xes to the Perſian Court, 
when the Plague raged in 
that Empire, but refuſes te 
go, $9. 1s very ſerviceable 
to the Athenians under the 
ſame Calamity, 90. their 
Gratitude to him, ibid. to 
what a low Ebb the Art of 
Healing is ſunk among the 
Greeks at preſent, 91. 
Hippopotamus, ii. 176. 
Hiram, King of Tyre, Solo- 
mon's Letter to him, i. 201, 
Hiram's Anſwer, 202. 
Holy, Land, i. 227. rugged 
Face of ſome Part of the 
Country, 248. how culti- 
vated formerly, ib. its Fer- 
tility and Product, 249. 
Holy Sepulcbre, Church of, at 
Feruſalem, ii. 5—16. Ac- 
count of that Order of 
Knighthood, and Ceremo- 
nies uſed on conferring it, 
33839 LEES 
Homer, the Place of his Birth 
and the Time he lived in un- 
certain, i. 11. he was moft 
probably a Native of Smyrna, 
ibid. or elſe of Scio, 40. Ety- 
mology of his Name, 11. 
not born blind, ibid. his ſur- 
priſing Genius, Character, 
and Manner of Writing, 12. 
Temple and Statue erected 
to him, and Medals ſtruck 
with his Name by the Smyr- 
: : neansy 
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means, 13, and by the Sciote, 
44. the Sciots pretend to ſhew 
his School, 39. and Dwel- 
ling-houſe, 44. Account of 
his Works from their firſt 
Publication till they were 
brought into their preſent 
Condition, 40—44. unhappy 
Influence his ILliad had upon 
Alexander the Great, 42, 43. 
Horeb, Mount, ii. 212, 214. 


Lf Anizaries, their Power in 
Egypt, ii. 243. 
Ibis, a Bird ſacred amongſt the 
ancient Egyptians, ii. 148, 
131. Bodies of thoſe Birds 


embalmed, 148. now rarely 


met with in Eg ypt, 18 1. two 
Sorts of them deſcribed by 
_ Herodotus, ibid. 
Tchneumon, ii. 179. 
Jebaſbaphat, Valley of, ii. 47. 
remarkable Things to be 
ſeen there, 47 — 50. extrava- 
gant Notion of its being the 
Place of the Laſt Judgment, 
$9» 5% a 
Jericho, at preſent a mean Vil- 
lage, 11. 20. its Hiſtory, 76. its 
Date- trees, Oil, and Roſes, 


28. 

Feruſalem, the Author arrives 
there, i. 2 50. much reſorted 
to, ib. its Situation, Walls, 
Gates, and private Buildings, 

ii. 3, 4. Church of the Holy 

Sepulchre, 5-16. Ceremonies 
obſerved* there by the Latina 
on Good Friday, 811. Pilate's 
Palace, 16. Moſque built 

« where Solomon's Temple 
ſtood, ib. Dolorous Way, 17. 
Pilgrims are guarded by the 
Governor of the City to the 


River Jordan, 18. Grotto of 
Jeremiab, 29. Sepulchres of 
the Kings, ib. Pool of Bath. 
ſbeba, 30. Ceremonies ob- 
ſerved by the Greeks and Ar. 
menians every Eaſter Eve in 
the Church of the Holy Se- 
pulchre, 41—43. ſeveral re- 
markable Places in and about 
the City, 44— 58. its Anti- 
quity, 58. Holineſs, ib. moſt 
flouriſhing State, 59. De- 
ſcription of Solomon's Tem- 
ple, 59—64. that Fabrick de- 
ſtroyed by Nebuchadneggar, 


and rebuilt after the Cap- 


tivity, 64. finally deſtroyed 
by Titus, 65. particular Ac- 
count of the memorable 
Siege of Feruſalem by Titus, 
which ended in the Ruin of 
that glorious City and Tem- 
le, 1079-112 
es, Summary of their Hiſ- 
tory from their Egyptian 
Bondage to their final Diſ- 
erſion, ii. 65—113, 
aan Valley of, i. 240. 
Inſcription on the Tomb of 
Godfrey of Bouillon, and that 
of his Brother Baldwin, ii. 
12. 


FJoppa, now called Fafa, ü. 
216 


Jordan, River, Pilgrims con- 
ducted thither from Feruſa- 
lem at Eaſter, ii. 18. what 
they do there, 22. its true 
Source, 2b. its Courſe, ib. 


Judæa. See Holy Land. 


K. : ; 

HALIS, or Canal, at 
Cairo, ii. 127. annual 

| Ceremonies and Rejoicings 


upon cutting the Bank of 
the 


Ni D 


the Nile and letting the Wa- 
ter into it, 162—164, 

Knights of the Holy Sepulchre, 
do „% 

L 

Liub, 

1 5 LL : 

Lacus Aſpbaltites, See Dead 
Sea. | 

Land of Promiſe, 
Land, 

Lapides Fudaici, i. 239. 

Latikea, its Tobacco, ii. 119. 

Leban, 1. 246. 

Leſbian Wine, much eſteemed 
by the Ancients, 1. 4, 5. 

Libanus, or Lebanon, deſcrib- 
ed, particularly its Cedars, 
1. 120—122. 

Locuſts, what they were on 
which the Baptiſt is ſaid to 
have fed, ii. 38, 39. 

Lotus, its Deſcription and 
Uſes, ii. 72. 

Lupazzolo, Venetian Conſul at 
Smyrna, a hundred and eigh- 
teen Vears of Age, his nu- 
merous Iſſue, i. 18. never 
drank any thing but Water, 
60. 
Lyſippus, famous Statuary, 


i. 92. 


Egyptian, ii. 


See Holy 


. , , , , “ , ,,,, 
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M. 

1 Aarepores, 11, 197, 202. 
Mamalukes, ii. 253. 
Manna, with which the 1ſrae- 

lites were fed, the Meaning 
of the Name and what it 
Was, 11.,70, 71. 
Maronites, Chriſtians inhabit- 
ing Mount Libanus, an Ac- 
count of them, i. 123—127. 
Maftick-Tree, or Lentiſk, fine 
ones in Scio, i. 33, 34. Uſes 
of the Gum they yield, 35. 


E 


Mattarea, Village, ii. 121. 
good Water in the Neigh- 
bourhood, 122. | 

Meribah, Rock of, ii. 216. 

Metelin, the ancient Leſbos, 
Account of the Iſland, and 
of the illuſtrious Perſons it 
has produced, i. 13. 

Metelinous, i. 48. 

Mikias, Pillar for meaſuring 
the Riſe of the Ne, ii. 158. 

Meerts, Lake of, an Account 
of it, ii. 153z—155. 

Mount of the Beatitudes, i. 
2 34. of Moſes, 11. 218. 
Mummy- Pits, in Egypt, ii. 146. 
Mummies or embalmed Bo- 
dies deſcribed, 147. their 
Coffins or Cheſts, 147, 149. 
Bodies of Birds, particular- 
ly the Jois, ſo preſerved, 248. 
ſquare Boxes placed at the 
Feet of the Mummies, 149. 
little Images ſaid to be found 
in the Mummy-Pits, ib. E- 
gyptian Manner of Embalm- 
in, 150—1 52. 

Murex, or Purple-Fiſh, i. 198, 
199. | 


| N. 
AIN, or Naim, i. 232. 
Naphtha, what, i. 159. 
Naploſa, and the adjacent 
Country, 1. 243. ſhort Hiſ- 
tory of it, 244, 245. 
Nazareth, Latin Convent and 
Church there, 1. 229. Houſe 
of Foſeph, 230. the holy Pla- 
ces in its Neighbourhood, 


235. 

— 4 King of Egypt, ſends 
Phenician Mariners out of 
the Red Sea to diſcover the 
Coaſts of Africa, who fail 
round that Part of the won 

a 


IN DR x. 


and return to Egytt through 
the Streights of Gibraltar, 
i. 18 5. 


Nicephorus, (St.) ſtrange Sto- 


ry of his Beard, i. 178. 
_— Copier of Cyprus, i. 


Nils, River, the Fertility of 
Eg yþt owing to it, ii. 159. 
il. erin Fe 8 
159, 160. Courſe, 160. Bran- 
ches, ib. Account of its an- 
nual Inundation, its Cauſes 
and Effects, 161—168. Me- 
thods uſed to raiſe Water 
from the Nile, 166. Mud. 
left by the River has raiſed 
the Surface of the Land, 168. 


O. 
0 LIVE, Mount, or Mount 
of Olives, what is moſt re- 
- markable there, ii, ”m 54. 
Ohmpus, Name of ſeveral 
Mountains, i. 112. 


Onocrotalus, Bird ſo called by 


Pliny, perhaps the Pelican, 
1 ˖·”[ͤ about the Seas near 
0 , 1 1. 19. 
Trade carried on thi- 
I by Solomon, 11. 22.5. va- 
rious Conjettures about its 
Situation, 225—230. Ac- 
count of the Trade thither 
from King David to the pre- 
ſent Time, 230—232. 
© Oftrach, ii. 180. 


P. 

| Pali See Holy Land. 
Palm. See Date-Tree. 

Panathenea, Account of that 

_ Feſtival, i 

Papyrus, or 2 an ERyp- 

tian Plant, the Uſes to which 

it was applied, ii. 172. how 


they made Paper of it, ibid. 


End, 


Paradiſe, See Eden. | 
Patmos, Iſland, now called 
Patino or Palmoſa, i 1. 63. has 


good Harbours, ib. Houſe of 


the Apocalypſe, and St. Jobn's 
Grotto, 64. St. Jobu's Ba- 
niſhment to that Iſland, 6; 5. 
whether the Revelation is 
canonical, ibid. Government 
of the Iſland, and Account 
of the Women, 66, 67. its 


Antiquities and Natural Hif. 


tory, 67, 68. 
Pelican deſcribed, i. 19. 
Phoenicians, ancient, their Ge. 


| nius, Artificers, Trade and 


Navigation, i. 182—18 5. Part 
of their Hiſtory, 186—193. 
E an account of him, 


1 its Symptoms, i 1. 191. 
its Origin, 192. Cauſe of 


its N 7e Ceſſation in E- N 


Opt, 193. 

Pohearp, firſt Biſhop of Smyr- 
na, his Martyrdom, i. 8. 

Pompey's Pillar, at Alexandria, 
ii. 256. 

Protogenes, fine Piece of that 
Painter, 1. 101. 

Purple, of Tyre, an Account 
of the Shell-Fiſh from 
whence it was extracted, 
1. 198, 199. 

Pyramids, Deſcription of the 
three great ones of Mempbis, 
or of Gize, as they are now 
called, ii. 134—140. by 
whom built, and for what 

140—143. in what 
Manner, 143, 144. Num- 
ber of Men employed, 145. 

Pythagoras, Native of Samos, 


ſome Account of that Phi- 


loſopher, his Learning and 
Followers, i. 60—63. 
RUA ILS, 
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UAILYS, vaſt Flights of 
Vie cover the Camp of 
the Iſraelites, ii. 70. the Mi- 
racle repeated, 75. 
Quarantania, high Mountain, 
where they ſay the Devil 
ſhew'd our Saviour the King- 
doms of the World, ii. 19. 


R 


Nen of the Iſraelites pre- 


ſerved from decaying dur- 
ing their forty Years wan- 
dering in the Wilderneſs, 
1 . 
Ram, Battering, i. 115. 
Red Sea, why ſo called, ii. 
224. Trade carried on 
through it before the Diſ- 
covery of the Cape of 'Good 
Hope, 225. and ſo early as the 
Time of Solomon, ibid. Paſ- 
ſage of the raelites through 
it, whereabouts, 232. proved 
to be miraculous, 233—239. 
Rephidim, Plain of, ii. 216. 
Rock of Meribab, ib. 
Rewelation, of St. John, whe- 
ther it is canonical or not, 
i. 65. 
Rhodes, Iſland, i. 94. City, 


ibid. its Fortifications and 


Harbour, 95. Head of a 
Dragon ſaid to have been 
killed by one of the Knights 


of St. John of Jeruſalem, 96. 


its Air, 97. Product, 76. 
Coloſſus, 7b. 100. Beha- 
viour of Demetrius when he 
beſieged Rhodes, 100. Hiſtory 
of the Iſland, 102 — 10g. 
Rofelayne, a Place near Tyre, 
remarkable forwhat they call 
Solomon's Wells or Cifterns, i. 
Vole H. + 


195. particular Deſcription g 
of them, 195; N 196. q | 


Roſetto, its Situation, Extent, 


and Trade, ii. 253, 254. 


Accara, an Account of the 
Mummy-Pits there, ii. 


146. | | 


Sal Ammoniacum of the An- 


cients, ii. 186, preſent Man- 
ner of preparing it in Egypt, 
187. Ein 1 | 43: TES oY : 


* 


Samaria, twice beſieged by 


Benhadad, but in vain, i. 164, 
166. its preſent State, and 
ſhort Hiſtory of it, 240 


243. Ss : 
Samos, Iſland, i. 46. Situa- 


tion of the ancient City of 
Samos, 50. Remains of its 
Walls, and other Tokens of 
its Magnificence, gr. Ruins 
of the Temple of Juno, 52. 
Inhabitants of the Iſland live 
happily, 56. its Natural Hiſ- 
tory, 56— 59. Dreſs of the 
Women, 60. ſtrange Light 
ſeen about its Weſtern Cape, 
86. | 


Scammony of Samos and other 


Places, 1. 58. 


Scio, Chio, or Chios, Tſland, 


i. 24. its chief Town called 
alſo Scio, its Caſtle and Har- 


bour, ibid. the Iſland very 


populous, 25. how it is go- 


verned, ibid. State of Reh- 


gion there, 25—28. Face 


of the Country, 28. its 


Wines, 29. Oil, Silk, Wool, 
and Cheeſe, 30. Method of 
cultivating their Figs by Ca- 
prification, 30—33. Obſer- 
vations of M. Tournefort 
upon that Art, 33. Lentiſks, 
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which produce the Gum cal- 
led Maſtick, ibid. the Tree 


deſcribed, and how the Maſ- 


tick is gathered, 34. its Uſes, 
35. the Terebinibus, or Tur- 
pentine-Tree, ibid. Virtues 
of the Turpentine, 36. hot 


Springs, 38. Partridges bred 


up tame, ibid. ſeveral emi- 
nent Men born in Scia, 39. 
Homer's School, ib. and 
Dwelling-houſe, 44. Medals 


ſtruck in honour of him, ib. 


Peripns and . Manners of 


the preſent Sciots, 4.5. their 
Learning, and the Liberty 
they enjoy, 46, | 


Scincus, ili. 186. jp 


Sidan, the French Conful goes 


every Faſter from thence to 
Feruſalem, i. $5. its preſent 
Caonditipn, 180, 181. Ac - 
count of the ancient Sidoni - 
ans, and of the Phæniciant 
in general, 182 — 18. Hil- 
tory of Siam, 186—193. 


Sinai, Mount, Greek Convent 


of St. Catberize there, ii. 
204. its Church, 205, auſtere 
Lite of the Monks, 206. 
their Gardens, 207. Wells, 
ibid. how the Convent go- 


verned, ibid. by whom found- 


ed, 208. Reception of Pil- 


grims, ib. Story of St. Catba- 
rine, zog. Patent of Mabamet 
to the Monks there, and to 


Chriſtians in general, 210m 
313. Deſcription» of the 


Mountain, and what is re- 


markable aboutit, 212--213. 


Fmyrna, its Port, i, 5. De- 


{ſcription of the City, 5, 6. 


its Caſtles, 6, 7. Buſt of the 


Amazon its reputed Foun- 


dreſs, 7. Fragments of St. 
HFolycarp's Tomb, 8. its State 


compared with the ſix other 
_ of — mentioned in 
| Apoca e, 8 9 Strabo s 
Account of the ancient — 4 
10. Story of Homer's Birth, 
to which Honour Smyrna 


ſeems to have the beſt Title, 


x3. hot Baths near the City, 
Te. dl Hiſtory, F4—16, its 
rade and Exgh/a Factory, 
16, 17. Pleaſantneſs and 
Plenty of its Neighbourhood, 
17, its unhealthful Situation, 
78. ſubject to Earthquakes, 
ibid. its Sheep with large 
Tails, 1g. Pelican deſcribed, 
ib. Chameleon, 20. good 
Company at Smyrna, and the 
Europeans live there in a 
friendly and agreeable Man- 
ner, 6, 15, 18. 
Sodom, Gomurrab, and other 
Cities in the Vale of Sid- 
dim, ſome Conjectures about 
them, ii. 2 5. 
linx, what, ii, 145. vaſt 
ead of one near the Pyra- 
ramids deſcribed, ib. 
Storks in Egypt, ii. 18 7. 
Suez, Account of that Sea- 
ort, 11, 1975 8. 
Kees, — 8 
Sun's ſtandingſtill at the Com- 
mand of Jaſbua, various O- 
pinions concerning that Mi- 
racle, ii. 80, 81. 4 
Syrees, their Religion, i. 176. 
Syria, its Hiſtory, i. 16 
Wnt, 
T. 
FABOR, Mount, i. 230. 
whether it be the Place of 
our Lord's Fransfigdration, 
231. Rendezvous of Barak's 


Forces, ibid. fine Proſpect 
from the top of it, ibid. 
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Terebinthus, or Turpentine- 
Tree, i. 35. 8 

Thaibanne, large Egyptian Ser- 
pent, ii. 183. | 

Tharſhiſh, Trade carried on 
thither by Solomon, ii. 225. 
See Ophir. 

Tor, its Harbour, Caſtle, and 
Inhabitants, ii. 201. curious 


Productions of the Red Sea 


thereabouts, ibid. | 
Tree-Frog deſcribed, t. $4. 
Tres in Syria, Deſcription 
OT It, 1, 1195 120. 
Trochilus, Bird, ii. 179. 


Turpentine of Scio, Straſbourg, 
Venice, and Bourdeaux, i. 


30, 875 EY 
Tyre, its Appearance at a diſ- 
tance, i. 193. little elſe than 
a Heap of Ruins, ibid. inha- 
bited by a few poor Fiſher- 
men, 194. what it was an- 
<iently, 16. its Ports, 195. its 
former Riches and extenſive 


Commerce, 197, 198. its 


Purple, ibid. the invention 
of Dying attributed to the 
Tyrians, 200. Hiſtory of 
Tyre, and particular Ac- 
count of its famous Siege 
and Deſtruction by Alexander 
the Great, 200-222. | 


W. 


ll, Officer who pa- 


trolls about the Streets 
of Cairo, u 244. 


Well, Jacob's, i. 245. falſe 


Story concerning it, 246. 


Joſeph's Well deſcribed, ii. 


129, 130. 


Wilderneſs of St. John the Ba 


tiſt, ii. 38. on what Food bo 
lived there, ib. the Convent, 
39. what the Jews meant by 
a Wilderneſs, 38. 

Winds, very hot ones, ii. 189, 
221. 

World, ancient Tradition a- 
mong the Jews that it was 
to laſt fix thouſand Years, 
ii. . 106. 


2. | | 
Abulon, Plain of, i. 228. 
Zaccone, Sort of Fruit, of 
which a fine Oil is made by 
the Arabs, ii. 28. | 
Zeno, ſome Account of that 
Philoſopher, i. 16. 
Zobab, a Kingdom of Syri, 
i. 161. the Kingdom of Da- 
2 roſe upon its Ruins, 
2 | 
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